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THE PROGRESS OF THE 


When the bill unconditionally repealing 
the Sherman act passed the House of 
Representatives by the astonishing ma- 
jority of 110, there: were many who hoped that the 
Senate might immediately ratify the decision of the 
lower House. But a majority of the Senators had 
either been elected as free coinage men or had 
voted as such, and a record for consistency is as 
much desired by Senators as by other men. Senator 
. Voorhees, the chairman of the Finance Committee 
and a former leader of the free-coinage party, re- 
ported an amendment to the bill, incorporating the 
words of the Democratic platform, pledging bimetal- 
lism. But this amendment, instead of appeasing 
most of the free-silver Senators, simply irritated 
them. Mr. Gordon, of Georgia, and Mr. Lindsay, of 
Kentucky, it is true, have followed Senator Voorhees’ 
lead by declaring themselves ready to support un- 
conditional repeal first, and a silver coinage bill later ; 
but most of the silver Senators have taken the position 
that President Cleveland would certainly veto any 
bill favorable to silver, and since it would require a 
two-thirds majority to pass such a bill over his veto, 
the silver legislation must be had as a-part of the 
repeal bill or not at all. These opponents of uncon- 
ditional repeal are obviously in the minority, but the 
traditions of the Senate forbid the shutting off of de- 
bate so long as any Senator wishes to discuss the 
pending measure. Although this tradition gives a 
most dangerous power to a filibustering minority, its 
righteousness was so recently maintained by the lead- 
ing repeal Democrats, in their fight against the Fed- 
eral Elections or ‘‘ Force” bill, that it is difficult for 
them now to declare it iniquitous. Senator Voorhees 
has three times asked the Senate to agree upon a date 
when the debate upon the measure shall end, but his 
proposal has each time been rather defiantly rejected 
by the silver men. On the last occasion (September 
19) Senator Voorhees stated that since the adoption of 
cloture was impossible he would soon ask for longer 
sessions, and then for continuous sessions, in order 
that the debate might be brought to an end. But 
even this programme does not promise a speedy end- 
ing of the debate unless some compromise can be 
agreed upon. If continuous sessions are ordered the 
friends of repeal will have to keep a majority in the 
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chamber in order to prevent adjournment, while the 
opponents will only need to keep enough men on 
guard to prolong the debate. 


SENATOR STEWART, OF NEVADA. 


No one questions the ability of the silver 
Senators to talk against time or if need 


‘Some Silver 
Orators. Zz . 
be against eternity. Senator Stewart, of 


Nevada, has already made a three days’ speech on 
the subject of silver, and is reported to have said 
that these remarks were ‘merely introductory.” 
Furthermore, it must be said of Senator Stewart’s 
three days’ speech that it was not so diffuse as its 
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length would seem to indicate. His speech, along 
with those delivered by Senators Daniel, of Virginia, 
and Wolcott, ot Colorado, rank first among those de- ° 
livered on the silver side of the question. By far the 
ablest speech on the side of repeal was that delivered 
by Senator Sherman. Senator Lodge, Mr. Reed and 
others of the best speakers in favor of repeal had 
refused to say that they themselves believed the 
Sherman act responsible for the financial panic, but 
had urged its repeal because the business community 

















SENATOR DANIELS, OF VIRGINIA. 


believed it to be responsible, and the restoration of 
confidence in the business community was the object 
to be gained. Senator Sherman went further and 
definitely declared that the act was in no sense 
responsible for the panic. The panic, he urged, had 
swept over South America, Europe and Australia be- 
fore it reached the United States, and it had come to 
us finally only because European investors in their 
need of money had sold great masses of securities in 
this country, because here alone could gold be ob- 
tained. It was the outflow of gold to pay for these 
securities, he said, which had caused the currency 
famine, and this famine would have struck us earlier, 
and with greater force, had it not been for the $150,- 
000,000 of currency put into circulation by the Sher- 
man act. In spite of this belief, however, Senator 
Sherman favored the repeal of the act he had framed 
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because he believed that if these issues of silver cur- 
rency were indefinitely continued, they would bring 
our finances upon a silver basis. Senator Allison, of 
lowa, a delegate to the International Conference, sup- 
ported the view taken in these columns last month, 
that only through the stopping of the silver issue in 
the United States could an international agreement 
be reached restoring bimetallism. This is also the 
view of President Andrews, of Brown, who writes us 
that ‘In case the Sherman law is repealed, I fully 
expect the Brussels conference will re-convene and 
that something important will be done. How 
much the conference will in any event achieve de- 
pends on English politics. Should Gladstone remain 
in power, less will be done. Should Salisbury come 
back, I believe that international bimetallism would 
result. It is absolutely certain that only England 
prevents this.” 


The Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives naturally found a good deal of 
amusement in the rules reported by the 
Democratic Committee to govern the deliberations of 
that body. Along with many minor provisions to 
prevent dilatory motions and to expedite business, 
there was recommended and adopted a general pro- 
vision that the Committee on Rules might meet at 
any time and report a proposition to shut off debate, 
which must be voted upon immediately. This, of 
course, transfers to the Committee on Rules: the 
power to prevent filibustering which was exercised 
by Mr. Reed in the Fifty-first Congress. Mr. Dolliver, 
of Iowa, in a particularly happy speech eulogized the 
Committee on Rules as ‘‘ the unconscious instruments 
of a process of education which in time promised to 
enable the Democratic party to believe that they were 
the authors instead of the screaming and struggling 
victims of the reform procedure” by which Mr. Reed 
brought to an end the reign of the filibusterer. Mr. 
Catchings and Mr. Springer attempted to maintain 
that there was no similarity between permitting the 
Speaker to declare motions dilatory and permitting a 
majority of the House to so declare them, but Mr. 
Reed promptly replied that the Speaker of the House 
as truly represented a majority of its members as did 
the Committee on Rules. In the present House there 
can be indefinite filibustering against measures which 
the Committee on Rules opposes, but none against 
measures which it favors. The transference of the 
power to stop debate from an officer supposed to be 
non-partisan to a committee which even in theory is 
partisan can scarcely be regarded as any great im- 
provement upon the rules of the Fifty-first Congress 
which the Democratic leaders so vehemently de- 
nounced as despotic. 


On September 16, at high noon, the six 
million acre tract of land, known as the 
Cherokee Outlet, was in name made 
open to civilization, and in reality made open to the 
wildest of the wild orgies by which the distribution 
of our public lands has so frequently been signalized. 
Ninety thousand citizens had gathered upon its out- 
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skirts and registered their application for a claim, 
although the whole territory, only two-thirds of 
which is available for agriculture, would not have 
furnished quarter sections to one-half their number. 
Thousands of these attempted to reach the site of a 
proposed city by train, but so fearfully did they over- 
crowd the engines and coaches that speed was im- 
passible, and these found themselves distanced by 
those who had come on fast horses, or were on the 
ground in advance through apparent collusion with the 
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MAP SHOWING CHEROKEE STRIP. 


United States deputy marshals, who were supposed to 
insure that all had a fair start and no favor. In the 
mad rush ten of the intending settlers were killed and 
a great many of their horses were maimed or destroyed. 
When evening came every valuable claim in the ter- 
ritory had been staked and the great majority of 
those who had entered upon this mad race were 
turned back empty handed. Were there more of these 
great reservations to be opened to settlement, it would 
be worth while again to consider whether some 
method of distribution of the public lands could not 
be devised by which each home-seeker should receive 
according to his need, and not each speculator accord- 
ing to his speed. But the time for such reflectidéns 
is passed. That which makes the opening of the 
Cherokee Outlet of significance is the fact that the 
end has practically come to the time when, as we 
used to sing, ‘‘ Uncle Sam was rich enough to give 
us all a farm.” 


Where now shall the land-hungry turn? 
The wild rush to this last of the large 
government strips gives emphasis to the 
fact that we may continue to grow as an agricultural 
nation only by the intensive cultivation of the soil 
that we have hitherto been content to occupy exten- 
sively. We have so far reaped scarcely more than the 
first fruits of our land. But the problem now before 
us is not only to make two bushels of grain grow 
where only one grew before, but more than this, to 
make one bushel grow where none grew before. Be- 
tween the 100th meridian west from Greenwich and 
the Pacific lies a vast arid region—comprising, it is 


The Irrigation 
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estimated, about two-fifths of the national domain— 
which has not yet yielded its first crop. To the work 
of converting into fertile fields this immense tract, 
designated in our old geographies as the ‘Great 
American Desert,” many home-seekers will now turn. 
The possibility of reclaiming this land is becoming 
more and more apparent and a movement having this 
end in view has for several years been accumulating 
force and energy. This movement will find expres- 
sion in the International Irrigation Congress which 
will assemble on October 10, at Los Angeles, Cal. 
The subjects which will be discussed in this notable 
convention and the general scope of the irrigation 
idea are presented in a lengthy article in another part 
of this number. 


After all, the lands of Arid America are 
only for the farmer who has the capital 
wherewith to water them. But the 
‘‘ squatter ” and the home-seeker with small accumu- 
lations, where shall they turn? A few may be content 
to hang about the borders of Oklahoma until still 
more land is cajoled from the Indians, or the dispute 
over the little strip of unassigned land is settled by the 
court ; but the great fact stands boldly forth that there 
are comparatively a very few acres of land left for the 
settler, and but little unoccupied land of any descrip- 
tion except the great unreclaimed tracts which in their 
natural state can be used only for the pasturage of the 
herds now roaming over them. Across the boundary 
line in Northwest Canada, however, there are still to 
be found thousands of acres of unoccupied fertile field. 
Between the fiftieth and sixtieth degrees of latitude in 
the Canadian provinces of Manitoba, Assiniboia, Sas- 
katchewan, Kewatin, Mackenzie, Athabasca, Alberta 
and British Columbia, there are nearly five hundred 
thousand square miles of land weil fitted for settle- 
ment and farming operations. It will not be long 
before these lands, through the extension of railroads, 
will be brought within the margin of cultivation, 
and afford homes for thousands of farmers with small 
means now living on this side of the line. Already 
representatives from both sides of the boundary have 
twice met in convention to consider and urge means 
for improving the communication between the great 
Northwest granary and the Eastern market. The 
first convention was held in Grand Forks, N. D., 
October, 1892, and the second in St. Paul, Minn., 
last June, and some time during the current month 
a third convention will assemble at Duluth, Minn. 
In the convention at St. Paul an attempt was made 
to secure the indorsement of that body for the joint 
expenditure by the two nations for the improvement of 
the St. Lawrence route to the sea. The resolutions 
as adopted called for the improvement of existing 
channels and the construction of additional means of 
transportation, with the intention that each nation 
should proceed independently. One of the most 
active of the American representatives of this move- 
ment is Mr. 8. A. Thompson, of the Duluth Chamber 
of Commerce. The most prominent Canadian repre- 
sentative is Mr. James Fisher, of Winnipeg, Mani- 
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toba. In this movement for the development of the 
Great Northwest is suggested the possibility that 
union w.th Canada will come if at all by way of the 
West rather than through longer established com- 
munications between the two countries at the East. 


The The Faribault experiment, has been dis- 
Faribault continued in the city of its adoption. Early 
Experiment. in September Father Conry, the head of 
the Catholic parish at Faribault, entered protest be- 
fore the Board of Education against the assignment 
of two Protestant teachers to the building which the 
Catholics had for nearly two years leased to the pub- 
lic. The Board sustained the assignments, and 
through the request of Father Conry the lease of 
the buildings was annulled. This step, however, was 
taken under the advice of Archbishop Ireland, and 
by no means signifies that the general plan sustained 
by the decree of toleration rendered by the Propa- 
ganda and approved by Mgr. Satolli has been aban- 
doned. On the contrary, says Archbishop Ireland, it 
is constantiy being extended to new parishes where 
conditions seem to demand it. The fact that it can 
at any time be discontinued without injury is, he 
adds, one of its advantages. It was clearly adopted 
in advance of public sentiment at Faribault, inas- 
much as it brought upon the Board of Education 
much condemnation as a dangerous concession to 





MR. JAMES FISHER, OF WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 


Rome, and brought upon the Church authorities 
much denunciation as a dangerous concession to the 
secular public school system. These two criticisms 
really neutralized one another and with a better feel- 
ing between Catholics and Protestants than now ex- 
ists the plan may be made successful. Unless we 
mistake the spirit of the age, and of the country the 
system of separate schoolsis bound to be displaced by 
a public school system in which the children of all 
denominations shall be educated side by side in the 
principles and sentiments of American citizenship. 
The liberalism which led the Church and school 
authorities of Minnesota to enter upon this experi- 
ment is bound at some day to bear fruit in the estab- 
lishment of a public school system which will be 
supported with equal loyalty by both Catholics and 
Protestants. 


Disasters Le last days of August will probably for 
inthe many years to come be looked forward to 
South —_ with dread and anxiety by the inhabitants 

of Charleston, 8. C., and Savannah, Ga. On August 
27, 1881, Savannah was swept by a hurricane which 
caused appalling loss of life and property. On Au- 
gust 31, 1886, Charleston was partially destroyed and 
Savannah severely damaged by an earthquake. And 
now again disaster comes to both cities in the form of 
a West Indian cyclone. This last calamity is the 
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greatest of the series. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the storm had been predicted and the inhabit- 
ants of the two cities given an opportunity to pre- 
pare for it, great destruction was wrought. The 
number of deaths resulting from the storm can 
never be accurately determined, but at least fifteen 
hundred lives were lost, the majority of the vic- 
tims being negroes liv- 
ing on theislands. The 
battery, Charleston’s 
pride, and the wharves 
in both cities were de- 
stroyed, and many 
manufacturing build- 
ings and private 
houses were leveled to 
the ground. The rice 
crop, which promised 
to be the best for 
many years, was al 
most wholly ruined. 
And amid the mut- 
terings of the cholera 
cloud throughout the 
world there comes a 
local epidemic disas- 
ter thoroughly de- 
moralizing in its intensity, but happily confined 
to a very small field. The important seaport town 
of Brunswick, Ga., has been forced to give up a 
plucky attempt to fight down the fever which ap- 
peared early in the fall, and the dread ‘‘ Yellow Jack” 
has inaugurated a reign of terror. At the first seri- 


ous outbreak more than 3,000 people hastily left the 
city, to return when the disease had apparently been 
subdued. But it has lately broken out again with re- 
Shotgun quarantines are the order 


newed violence, 
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of the day, business hasbeen absolutely paralyzed, 
the community, already impoverished by special 
financial misfortunes, has applied to Governor 
Northen for aid, only to be told that there is not a 
cent applicable to its distress, and the p>pulation isin 
a dangerous ferment at the desperate prospect of two 
or three months’ isolation in the clutches of the fever. 
We can only hope that the frost, which kills the 
plague, will appear sooner than the usual season, which 
would scarcely afford relief before December. 


The Despite the many 
South Carolina legal difficulties 
Liquor Law. which have beset 
it the South Carolina experi- 
ment of restricting the sale 
of liquor to the public dispens- 
aries has thus far made an as- 
tonishingly good record. What 
ever Governor Tillman’s faults, 
lack of determination is not one 
of them. With an iron hand 
he has put down the sale of 
liquor at private hands. On one 
occasion, at Sumpter, his con- 
stables were attacked by a mob 
while confiscating a stock of 
contraband liquor, but Gover- 
nor Tillman forthwith armed 
his officials and gave them 
orders to shoot if molested. 
Thus far shooting has not been 
necessary. In quite a num- 
ber of counties the freeholders 
have refused to petition for a dis- 
pensary, and in these—accord- 
ing to the Charleston News and 
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Courier—there has been, up to date, real prohibition. 
Where the dispensaries have been established the 
room is always a plain one, and no liquor is sold in 
the evening or to minors or inebriates, or at any time 
to any one to be drunk on the premises. This means 
that while citizens may buy liquors freely to drink at 
their homes, there are no loafing and treating places 
in the State. The moral results of this change, as 
described even by its opponents, are all the friends of 
the experiment hoped for. The Mayor of Aiken, who 
contributes to the September North American a pro- 
test against the new system because of its violation of 
what he deems the personal liberty and property 
rights of the old saloon keepers, states in conclusion 
that the new system ‘‘is not, however, totally bad.” 
«“‘There has been,” he says, ‘‘a marked decrease in 
drunkenness since it went into operation.” In Green- 
ville, the third largest city in the State, there was 
but a single arrest for drunkenness during the first 
seven weeks of the new system, and sixteen of the 
seventeen former saloon keepers have left the city, 
weary of waiting until the new law shall be declared 
unconstitutional, or the rigidity of its enforcement 
relaxed. The legal difficulties with which the ex- 
periment has had to contend have not been so serious 
as the press dispatches have indicated. The decision 
of one local judge that the law was unconstitutional 
was promptly superseded, and the flaws that have 
been found in the law relate only to such minor mat- 
ters as the control of the railroads which bring the 
liquor into the State. When the liquor is once deliv- 
ered it is subject to the State law, and so long as 
Governor Tillman remains in control there is little 
likelihood that the old system will be restored. 


The delay of the administration in en- 
forcing the provisions of the Geary law 
for the deportation of unregistered Chi- 
nese, combined with the increase in the num- 
bers of the unemployed owing to the financial panic 
and the closing of the silver mines, has led to a re- 
newal of anti-Chinese rioting in California. At the 
town of Selma the rioters not only maltreated the 
Chinese whom they captured and expelled, but pil- 
laged the Chinese quarters. Public sentiment of 
course condemned these outbreaks, but Governor 
Markham found it necessary to notify the State De- 
partment that unless assurances were given that the 
administration would enforce the Geary law the mobs 
_ were liable at any moment to take its enforcement 
into their own hands. Fortunately, for the suppres- 
sion of outbreaks, United States District Judge Ross 
rendered a decision that warrants could be issued for 
the arrest of unregistered Chinese upon the complaints 
of private individuals. The administration then gave 


Anti-Chinese 
Riots in 
California. 


orders that these warrants should be served by United 
States Marshals, and the law enforced so far as the 
funds available for its enforcement permitted. Sec- 
retary Carlisle had sent to the Senate the information 
that the available funds are sufficient for the deporta- 
tion of about seven hundred Chinese. A good many 
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Chinese have been arrested, but none has yet been sent 
to China, because all cases have been appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Some of the arrested Chinese claim 
that they cannot be classed among the ‘laborers ” 
specified by the Geary act, inasmuch as they are 
farmers on their own account. An act has already 
been drafted by Representative McCreary, of Ken- 
tucky, further defining the term ‘ laborers,” and ex- 
tending for several months the period during which 
the Chinese may register. Such an act ought to be 
made law before the Supreme Court decision is handed 
down, for even the friends of the Geary act have 
always contended that its object was not the expulsion 
of Chinese already here, but merely the effectual 
stoppage of the smuggling of Chinese, which had been 
going on ever since the law forbidding their further 
importation was enacted. 


The House of Lords has rejected the 
Home Rule bill by a majority of 419 to 
41, and already the National Liberal Asso- 
ciation has issued a manifesto declaring that ‘the 
question of mending or ending the Ho:1se of Lords,” 
which held a subordinate place in the Newcastle pro- 
gramme, may before long, as Mr. Gladstone fore- 
casted, displace for a while all other subjects of re- 
form and cry aloud for vigorous and unflinching 
treatment. The outlook, however, is not encourag- 
ing to those who would make short work of the Sec- 
ond Chamber. So far from an indignant country 
rising in the majesty of its wrath to hurl the Peers 
into the Thames, it seems probable that if there is to 
be any demonstration of popular feeling in England, 
Wales or Scotland, it will be on the other side. 


Home Rule 
Out of the 
Commons. 


The curious thing about the present situ- 
ation is that Ministers have done more 
than any set of men in this century to 
convert the electorate toa belief that a Second Cham- 
ber isa necessity. They have insisted upon setting 
up a Second Chamber in Ireland, and Mr. Gladstone 
has spent all his eloquence in support of Second 
Chambers. That, however, is but a small thing com- 
pared with the immense object lesson which has been 
afforded the country of the ease with which the 
House of Commons can be gagged and paralyzed by 
the combination of a loquacious minority and a head- 
strong majority. The country hitherto has believed 
that the House of Commons could be relied upon to 
discuss all the clauses of any important bill fully 
and carefully, and it was disposed to regard a further 
discussion in the House of Lords as unnecessary sur- 
plusage. The experience of this session has dissi- 
pated that illusion. Whether it be the fault of the 
minority or of the majority, the fact is indisputable 
that at least one-half cf the Home Rule bill has been 
passed by the House of Commons without any dis- 
cussion at all. Seeing this, the British elector begins 
to perceive that there may be something in the “‘ two 
Chamber superstition” after all. The guillotine in 
the Commons may prove to be at once the justifica- 
tion and the salvation of the House of Lords. 


The Need o 
a Second 
Chamber. 
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_ The progress of converting the House of 
The Voting Commons into a mere voting machine has 
gone on so rapidly that, after having lim- 
ited liberty of speech, the majority sanctioned a fur- 
ther limitation of the liberty of voting. When the 
first form of the guillotine was carried, the House at 
a given moment ceased to debate and voted silently 
upon all the amendments on the paper. This was not 
sufficiently drastic for the exigencies of the Ministry. 
The guillotine brought into use for the closure of the 
debate on the report stage of the bill deprived the 
house not only of the right to debate, but also of the 
right to vote upon the three hundred and odd amend- 
ments which were still standing on the paper. The 
only amendments on which the sense of the House 
could be taken were those proposed by Ministers ; all 
the others were voted down en masse. The result is 
that the bill was got through in August in time to 
die with the partridges in November, but it may be 
found that the electors grudge the guillotine as the 
price of Home Rule. 


Old Whatever may be said of the House of 
Fogeydom Lords it must be recognized that the ma- 
Rampant. chinery of the House of Commons is very 
far from being beyond criticism. To begin with, 
what can be more ridiculous than a Chamber of 
nearly 700 members with room to seat about 400 
comfortably? Or what can be more absurd than 
setting the whole of these 700 members at work re- 
vising the details of a long, complicated measure 
in Committee of the whole House, without any limi- 
tation upon the length of speeches and without any 
contrivance for expressing their opinion except the 
cumbrous and tedious process of filing in and out of 
the Division lobbies? It ought not to be impossible 
to divide any great measure into sections, referring 
each section to a special committee, representing all 
parties, who would go through all details, only re- 
ferring to the House, as a whole, questions of gen- 
eral importance. If these committees were fairly 
representative of the balance of parties in the House, 
this arrangement would work no injustice and it 
would enormously expedite business. This, with a 
non-party committee appointed at the beginning of 
each session to distribute the available time accord- 
ing to the necessity of public business, a competent 
Chairman of Committees, and a limitation of the 
length of speeches, might save the House of Com- 
mons from breaking beneath the mass of its own 
business. _ 


pris Meanwhile, in the present chaotic condi- 
Guillotine. tion of affairs, the only remedy possible 
against obstruction is guillotine, and if 

that fails then more guillotine. Soon the guillotine 
will be going always in St. Stephen’s as. it went tou- 
jours at Paris in the days of the Terror. It is now 
announced that if Supply is blocked, Supply is to be 
thrust through by guillotine delivery, to the great 
delight of all permanent officials, who, however, may 
not relish so much the immediate and necessary 
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sequel to such a measure, viz., the reference of all 
estimates to competent committees with instructions 
to report to the House only such points as are of too 
general an interest to be settled in committee. The 
application of the guillotine to Supply is a novelty, 
but there is no reason to believe that Ministers will 
shrink from ridding themselves in this way of ob- 
structive criticism which is avowedly intended to re- 
tard the realization of their programme. 


Mr. Morley has vindicated to the satisfac- 
_—- ’§ tion of his constituents the conduct of the 

Government in using the guillotine. His 
argument that eighty-two days had been devoted to 
the Home Rule bill, and that eighty-two days ought 
to have been enough, may be sound. He may score 
a party advantage in heaping all the blame for the 
scamped work of debate upon the Opposition. But 
granting the utmost that can be said as to the bad 
faith and perversity of the minority, it was a minority, 
and it ought not to have been allowed to practically 
destroy the House as an arena for debate. The ma- 
jority have the power, and the majority have the 
responsibility, and while no reasonable person can 
object to measures that are necessary for the dispatch 
of public business, a great many people will object to 
an alternating policy of allowing a saturnalia of ob- 
struction and disorder, and of closuring all debate by 
the guillotine that forbids even a division upon the 
amendments on the paper. That is not a business- 
like way of doing business. 


There is to be ‘an autumn session in 
gy oof . order to enable the Government to make 
ae some progress with the Newcastle pro- 
gramme. Mr. Morley told his constituents: ‘‘ We 
shall not flinch. We mean to fight it out on these 
lines all this year ”’—a variant upon General Grant’s 
famous phrase. What they are going to doin the 
autumn session is, however, not quite clear. Mr. 
Morley has not rubbed elbows with Mr. Gladstone so 
long in the House of Commons without acquiring 
some of his adroitness in avoiding specific pledges. 
He spoke vaguely, but in a manner that was intended 
to convey the idea that the autumn session is to be 
devoted to the Parish Councils bill. ‘* After this 
measure,” said Mr. Morley, ‘‘ we have a number of 
smaller projects. We have given pledges that we 
will do what we can—and we believe we can do much 
—to shake off from Wales the yoke of an un-national, 
and I may say an anti-national, Church. We have 
given pledges that we will deal with the temperance 
question to the best of our ability. All these pledges 
we hope to redeem and we mean to redeem.” Mr. 
Morley has forgotten “‘ the tough creeper and thistle- 
like plants of strange monstrous growths ” which ob- 
struct the legislator’s path. 

The discussion of the bill lasted 82 days, 
of the 12 of which were spent on the second 
Debate. —_ reading, when 45 speeches were made for 

the bill and 51 against it. The first two clauses 

were discussed 19 days in committee, Of the 331 
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lines of the bill which were discussed, 88 lines were 
added by the Government after the second reading, 
and 87 were added out of deference to the represen- 
tations of the Opposition, while 37 lines of the orig- 
inal bill were struck out. Mr. Morley contends that 
the amendments added to suit the views of the Oppo- 
sition were immaterial, and if they were struck out 
to-morrow, with three or four exceptions, would not 
make a jot or tittle of difference. That, however, 
cannot be said of the amendments introduced by the 
Government, which completely revolutionized the 
clauses relating to the retention of the Irish Members 
at Westminster, and to the financial relations be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain in the future. So 
sudden and so complete was the change of front on 
the vital subject of the retention of the Irish Mem- 
bers that the Liberals at Hereford actually dis- 
tributed, as the only available electoral ammunition, 
tracts sent down from the central caucus defending 
Clause Nine with its unworkable in-and-out arrange- 
ment—in happy ignorance of the fact that the in-and- 
out clause had been abandoned by its own authors ! 


The Home Rule bill is now a thing of the 
past, and everything will have to be be- 
gun again. What is to be done? We do 
not suppose that Mr. Gladstone will propose to con- 
sume another eighty-two days next session in re-dis- 
cussing the same bill all over again. There is a report 
that he will introduce it in the House of Lords in 
order to have breathing time for British legislation in 
the House of Commons. As this would be equivalent 
to unceremoniously hanging the question up for 
another year, Mr. Gladstone is not likely to adopt it, 
neither is he likely to appeal to the country. Mr. 
Morley’s hint to the electors of Newcastle, ‘** you will 
have, by-and-by—not very soon, I hope—to decide 
upon what we have done,” indicates plainly enough 
that there is no intention of immediately appealing to 
the constituencies. Is there then any middle course? 
We see only one, and that is the suggestion we made 
last month. Let the Government introduce a brief 
bill empowering an Irish National Convention to 
frame a bill for the better government of Ireland, to 
be submitted, when complete, to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for consideration. Why should the Irish not 
thrash out all these questions for themselves? There 
would thus be given much better opportunity to esti- 
mate the chances of a solution of the Irish difficulty 
if all the details of the new scheme were discussed in 
Ireland before it is considered in Westminster. It 
would be much more respectful to the Irish to give 
them an opportunity of saying what it is they really 
want before attempting to give them what English 
members think they want. 


What is to 
be Done? 


When Will the ne General Election is not to come 
General Election ‘‘ very soon,” according to Mr. Morley. 

or When will it arrive? Ministers will 
not dissolve this year if they can help it, and it is 
improbable that Lord Salisbury, even if he were sent 
for by the Queen, would advise an immediate disso- 
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lution. Whether or not Mr. Gladstone is able to 
face the House of Commons next year—and neither 
his sight nor his hearing is as good as it used to be— 
the Liberal majority will have to force something 
through that will satisfy the Irish. The House of 
Lords will, of course, reject that something, whatever 
it is, and then it is supposed the dissolution will 
come. Before it comes Ministers will try to make as 
good a parade as they can of their legislation ; but it 
is evident, even to the most sanguine, that it will be 
but a beggarly array of disappointed expectations. 
The Liberals will blame the Tories, and the Tories 
will blame Home Rule. The country will blame both, 
but it,.will blame itself most of all if it a second time 
sends up an indecisive majority. A majority of 38, 
exclusively composed of Irish allies who repudiate as 
flat blasphemy all suggestions of organic union with 
the Liberal parties, is not sufficient to force through 
a great organic change. 


Parliament being relieved from the pre- 
occapation of discussing Home Rule, has 
had an opportunity of considering some 
other questions which did not exclusively relate to 
aminority of one-eighth of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. Among others, it has heard and 
approved of the Ministerial proposals for improving 
the condition of workmen employed by the State. 
This was the idea which Sir John Gorst brought 
back from Berlin, when he asked, ‘‘ Why not make 
the State a model employer?” He was thwarted 
by his colleagues who had charge of the spending 
departments, but the present Ministry is more 
amenable to the pressure of the friends of 
labor. The report of the Royal Commission on 
Labor has not yet appeared, but a very interesting 
document has been published containing the reports 
of two Sub-Commissioners on the condition of farm 
laborers in Ireland. Mr. O’Brien reports that a 
marked and substantial improvement has taken place 
within the last ten or fifteen years, the facts being 
perfectly clear and unambiguous. 


The Labor 
Question. | 


While we are discussing when the English 
General Election will take place, the French 
have actually elected their new Chambers. 
It would seem that Siam has wiped out Panama, and 
that the French elector is inclined to give his present 
rulers a fresh lease of life. The result of the elec- 
tions was as follows: 


The 
French 
Elections. 


Republicans and Radicals—more or less moderate..... 428 
Radicals and Socialists—more or less extreme.......... 60 
GROIN Cs ic ii co pain sss 8 S0sie ca wane ee SN ae 68 
‘* Rallied” Conservatives (Catholic Republicans)....... 25 

581 


Thus out of 581 deputies 513 are opposed to a return 
to monarchy. The best manin French politics—M. 
de Mun, the pious, eloquent and enthusiastic leader 
of the forces of the Catholic democracy—has been de- 
feated. So has M. Clemenceau had to stand the 


hardship of asecond ballot. M. Wilson has been elected. 
M. Goblet, who was Premier and Minister of Foreign 























REPUBLICAN PROGRESS IN FRANCE—THE DECREASE OF CONSERVATIVE (BLACK) AREA. 


Affairs in 1889, appears among the Socialist deputies. 
His adherence to this group and possible leadership 
of it may still further increase the importance it has 
so suddenly attained. In astrange way the Conserva- 
tive journals are finding consolation for their signal 
defeat in the equally striking victories of the Social- 
ists, who now constitute the chief factor threatening 
the permanence of the present Republican régime. 


M. Waddington, addressing a group of 
newly- elected deputies, pointed out that 
while everybody was vaguely agreed that 
certain things were wanted, no one seemed to have 
any particular idea as to how to get them. ‘‘ Every- 
body,” he said, ‘‘agrees that we want a diminution 
of expenses, a better division of taxes, the establish- 
ment of aserious public debt sinking fund, but no- 
where do I find any practical or precise propositions.” 
It is so in other regions than those of finance. The 
only fixed and definite idea in the French mind seems 
to be a determination to keep up the biggest army in 
Europe. Thatis clear. Everything else is vague, 
and especially the question as to the use to be made 
of that army now that they have got it. Here and 
there observers report a curious antipathy to Eng- 
land, and warnings are raised that France might 
possibly deem it wiser to ‘‘ run into something cheap ” 
by attacking England, rather than stake her exist- 
ence on the dubious issue of a conflict with Ger- 
many. There are fools and madmen of the criminal 
type on both sides of the Channel, but such a con- 
tingency as that of a French attack upon England 
can hardly be contemplated as probable except in 
case a whole nation once more went mad. 


The Charm 
of the 
Vague. 


The Po Nothing is more interesting in the French 
pe : 
as Grand elections than to note the result of the Pope’s 
Elector. intervention. The Pope would appear to 
have gained his end by the sacrifice of his faithful 
followers. He has sacrificed his dragoons but gained 
the pass, and that is probably justification enough in 
his eyes for the very decided and dangerous step 
which he took in ordering the French Catholics to 
execute a right-about-face on the very eve of theelec- 


tion. There is something very fascinating to the 
human imagination in the spectacle of this aged priest 
of the Vatican intervening with decisive voice in the 
electoral arena of Voltairean France. Having put his 
hand to the plow, Leo the Thirteenth, by a second 
letter issued on the eve of the ballotage, showed that 
he has no intention of letting go until he has finished 
his furrow. Many Catholics in France, M. D’Haus- 
sonville at their head, had refused to rally to the Re- 
public on various pretexts. They explained away the 
Pope’s counsels, and declared that their zeal for the 
Catholic Church rendered it impossible for them to 
support the Republic, which is but legalized Free- 
masonry. To all such malcontents the Pope replied 
with as much vigor and effect as if, instead of being 
Leo XIII, he had been a Mr. Chamberlain, denouncing 
disaffection in a caucus. ‘‘Itis both unfortunate and 
absurd,” said the chief pastor sarcastically, ‘ that 
Our counsel should meet with any one who, boasting 
that he has more solicitude for the Church than We 
Ourselves, arrogates to himself the right of speaking 
in its name against the teachings, instructions and 
prescriptions of Him who is at once the protector and 
the head of the Church.” The Pope, it is evident, 
will stand no nonsense when he acts as Grand 
Elector. 


There is little doubt that if France went 

to war with Italy, many in the Vatican 
would eagerly welcome the French in- 
vader in the hope that the bayonets of the foreigner 
might re-establish the temporal power. And the ex- 
citement caused by the bloody fracas at Aigues- 
Mortes was a very disagreeable reminder how easily 
the two Latin nations might come to blows. Aigues- 
Mortes is a small town noted for its salt works, in the 
southeast of France, not very far from Nimes. The 
introduction of some Italian laborersat one of the salt 
works led to bad blood between the new comers and 
the Frenchmen, who regarded the Italians as ‘‘ black- 
legs” and ‘‘ scabs” and ‘‘ knobsticks,” to use the three 
technical terms employed by the English, Americans 
and Australians to describe the workman who works 
for less than the standard rate of wages. Bickerings 
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rapidly developed not fighting, and as 
all these southern workmen are armed, 
it was no mere affair of fisticuffs. When 
two Frenchmen were killed, the French 
workmen rose en masse and hunted down 
the Italians asif they had been wild beasts. 
In-vain the police and gendarmes en 
deavored to separate the infuriated com 
batants. The Italians, although outnum 





THE RECENT COLLISION BETWEEN FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
WORKMEN AT AIGUES-MORTES, FRANCE, 


‘-bered and besieged in barricaded farmsteads, fought 
savagely, and it is estimated that fifty were killed and 
one hundred and fifty wounded on both sides before 
the arrival of the soldiery stopped the bloodshed. 
The Italians being cleared out, the mayor issued an 
astonishing proclamation congratulating the towns- 
men upon their success and the complete satisfaction 
of theirdemands. It is satisfactory to know that this 
functionary was promptly made to resign, but his 
proclamation sheds a sinister gleam of light upon the 
state of French sentiment in the district. 


The immediate result of the bloodshed in 

as Aigues-Mortes was a series of popular 
‘demonstrations against France in the 

Italian cities, which might very easily have brought 
about the long-expected war. Angry mobs in Rome 
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attacked the French 
Embassy, and it was not 
without considerable 
display of armed force 
that the Itaiian govern- 
ment was able to pre- 
vent the populace from 
looting the Embassy. 
In other cities more or 
less serious attacks were 
made upon Frenchmen, 
and in one case the tram- 
cars of a French com- 
pany were burned. 
Fortunately, it suited 
neither government to 
allow the passion of 
the mob to precipitate a 
general war, and hence 
both at Rome and at 
Paris every disposition 
was shown to accept 
the official explanations, 
and to declare the in- 
cident at an end, The 
causa causans of the 
incident is, however, by no means at an 
end. That is, the influx of foreign labor 
into France. The French census returns 
published last month show that the num- 
ber of foreigners in France rises even 
more rapidly than the French popula- 
tion declines. In 1851 there were only 
63,307 Italians in France, in 1891 their 
number had risen to 286,042, Forty 
years ago foreigners of all nationalities 
domiciled in France only numbered 380,- 
000; to-day they number 1,180,211. The 
Belgians alone number 465,860. The 
Belgian, the Italian, and the Spaniard 
represent to the French workman the 
danger with which Chinese cheap labor 
menaces the Australian and the Cali- 
fornian. Hence these attacks on the 
Italians, of which M. de Rochefort, ac- 
cording to an interesting interview in the Daily 
Chronicle, heartily approves. 


When French and Italian workmen were 
cutting each other’s throats on the 
Mediterranean, the representatives of 
the workmen of all nations were engaged in dis- 
cussing at an International Congress at Zurich how 
best to impress the bourgeoisie and upper classes 
generally with a sense of the solidarity of labor. As 
a matter of fact, however, this community of interests 
is as yet unrecognized by the laborers themselves. 
The old national feuds are effete and anzemic com- 
pared with the savage hatred that prevails between 
the unionist and the blackleg. The French salt- 
workers did not shoot their Italian brothers because 
they spoke Italian and were subjects of King Hum- 
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ber’, but because they were willing to work for so 
many francs less per week than the standard wage. 
The Zurich Congress, however, was notable enough 
inits way, if only because of the conspicuous superi- 
ority of Mr.’ Hodge, the Scotch chairman, over all 
the others who filled the chair. The day Mr. Hodge 
presided the Congress dispatched more business than 
on all the other days put together. In all future 
Congresses it would be well to provide that no one 
but a Scotchman shall occupy the chair. The Anar- 
chists were expelled—not without much preliminary 
hubbub-—-after which the Congress was permitted to 
dispatch its business. These Congresses may do good 
if they teach the leaders of the European workmen 
the importance of learning English, and familiarize 
the workers of the Continent with the practical 
methods of English trade unionists. 


The odd perversity which leads some re- 


Women a ; 
atthe formers never to lose a chance of tweaking 
Congress. the noses of their best friends was con- 


spicuously illustrated by the drafting of the Zurich 
resolution about woman’s labor. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the working women have no more loyal 
supporters than the advocates of woman’s rights, the 
framers of ‘the resolution demanding legislative pro- 
tection for women actually prefaced it by a preamble 
asserting that ‘‘the middle-class woman’s rights 
movement rejects all special legislation on behalf of 
working women.” This calumny, however, was de- 
tected in time by the delegates of the British women, 
and the aspersion was condemned by the Congress. 
The resolution demanded the following measures for 
the protection of working women : 

1. A maximum working day of eight hours for 
women, and of six hours for young persons under 18. 

2. Cessation of work for thirty-six consecutive hours 
in every week. 

8. Prohibition of night labor. 

4. Prohibition of labor in all trades especially dan- 
gerous to health. 

5. Prohibition of women working two weeks before 
and four weeks after confinement. ; 

6. The appointment of an adequate number of 
women inspectors for all trades and industries in 
which women are employed. 

7%. The above provisions to apply to all girls and 
women employed in factories, workshops, shops, home 
industries and in agricultural labor. 


It is plain that England has not had much 
reason to boast of her superior method of 
settling trade disputes, when her papers are 
full of narratives of the misery and strife occasioned 
by the refusal of the Miners’ Federation to go to ar- 
bitration on the demand for a reduction of wages. 
The Miners’ Federation for some time past appears 
to have been managed for no other reason than to 
prove how much more sensible are the miners of 
Northumberland and Durham than those who belong 
to the Federation. If Mr. Pickard had but been as 
sagacious and courageous a man as Mr. Burt, the 


The Coal 
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miners would have been saved a million of money. 
The los: of wages occasioned by the refusal to arbi- 
trate is but a small evil compared with the savage 
animosity that such a strike lets loose. In South 
Wales, the determination of the men of Ebbw Vale 
to continue working led to such threats of an intim- 
idatory invasion on the part of the Rhondda miners 
as to compel the authorities to fill the district with 
troops, and to prepare for a squalid outbreak of civil 
war. Fortunately, the soldiers being ready to hand, 
and the distance between the Rhondda valley and 
Ebbw Véele sufficient to tire out the invading forces 
before they came to blows, no blood was shed. But 
the whole episode is disgraceful to the civilization of 
the community, and it is much to be regretted that 
any support should have been given to those who in- 
flicted this grave calamity upon the country by their 
refusal to submit their case to the judgment of an 
impartial arbitrator. 


Nile ake " thas been remarked that of all the ex- 
Rumors of hibits at the World’s Fair, there is none 
War. _ which attracts such immense crowds as 
the exhibit of arms and munitions of war. This may 
be no sign of martial hankerings on the part of Uncle 
Sam, but simply the love of the unfamiliar. In 
Europe quick-firing guns are too common to attract 
a crowd. In the United States, where you may 
spend a lifetime and scarcely ever see a soldier, the 
weapons of his dreadful trade appear to be of all 
curios the most curious. In Europe every one is 
habituated not only to their exhibition, but to their 
use, although, fortunately, Europeans use them 
mostly upon the natives of other continents than their 
own. The French having extorted twenty shillings 
in the pound from the Siamese, have, as an after- 
thought, made their claim guineas, and the new de- 
mand has threatened a rupture of negotiations which 
may end in a renewal of hostilities. The Siamese, 
with great efforts, paid their indemnity and ceded 
their territory, only to find that the French negotia- 
tor sprung new demands upon them, which it is 
stated practically amount to the recognition of a 
French protectorate. The French have a giant’s 
strength, and they do not deem it tyrannous to use it 
like a giant. Lord Dufferin, who has displayed his 
usual tact and good-humored wisdom in preventing 
misunderstandings between England and France, is 
perhaps the most important public man in the British 
Empire just now. A single false step or one im- 
patient word on his part, and Europe—and not 
Europe only—might have entered upon the fatal in- 
cline which leads to war. 


Lobengula, the lord of the Matabele, 1s in 
a dangerous mood. He has refused the 
subsidy he has hitherto received with 
alacrity from the Chartered Company, and has sent 
a message to Mr. Rhodes by Mr. Collenbrander, our 
agent at Buluwayo, that he will pay no damages 
and make no reparation until the Mashonas at 
Victoria are given up to him. To emphasize his dis- 
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satisfaction, impis are said to have taken up positions 
on the Toku River, west of Victoria, and on the 
Sebaki, half way to Fort Salisbury. Dr. Jamieson, a 
shrewd and cool administrator, has telegraphed that 
the situation is impossible. Mr. Selous, the famous 
elephant hunter, has hurried off to the scene of ac- 
tion, and the Bishop of Derry, 





OF REVIEWS. 


attempt to occupy and administer the immense tract 
of Africa lying between Zanzibar and the Victoria. 
Nyanza, now declare they can no longer carry on 
under the limitations which prevent them levying 
taxes on the country which they are expected to 
govern. The East African Company saved the situ- 








who is at Cape Town, has indited 
an eloquent letter, inviting the 
British to the smashing of Lo- 
bengula. It is calculated that 
the enterprise could be accom- 
plished for half a million pounds, 
and it is urged that the money 
would be well spent. Neverthe- 
less, it is to be hoped that Loben- 
gula will not force matters to an 
issue at present. It may be 
necessary for England to increase 
the number of fortified posts 
along the frontier of Mashona- 
land and to multiply the num- 
ber of Maxim guns, for of course 
she cannot allow the Matabele 
to raid and massacre her Ma- 
shona workmen. Notwithstand- 7 
ing the Bishop’s exhortations, the J Wan 
memory of the Zulu war is too 
recent for any one to undertake 








against Buluwayo. But Mr. zach 
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Rhodes is dealing with the dusky 
Napoleon of the Matabele. He will not use steel if 
gold will serve his turn, 


Sir Gerald Portal’s plan for the settlement 
eat feat of Uganda has at list been published. It 

is curious to see the old world feud be- 
tween the Protestants and Catholics reproduced in 
the heart of a savage continent. Sir G. Portal's ar- 
rangement gives to the Catholics about one-quarter 
of the country which formerly was Protestant. It is 
impossible here to question the wisdom of an arrange- 
ment which has been agreed to by both the contend- 
ing Churches at the instance of the British Com- 
missioner. The settlement is probably the best 
attainable. But Uganda is a topsy-turvy land, 
where ordinary rules seem no longer to prevail. 
Otherwise how can it be explained that the Church 
Missionary Society’s agents should have demanded 
that any native changing his religion should forfeit 
his estates? It does not seem as if these worthy men 
had much reason to expect many converts to Protest- 
antism. Fortunately the British State, as represented 
by Sir Gerald Portal. was wiser than the Anglican 
missionaries, and liberty of conscience is officially 
proclaimed throughout Uganda. This settlement of 
Uganda will probably necessitate sooner or later— 
probably sooner rather than later—the absorption of 
the territory of the British East African Company 
by the British protectorate of Zanzibar. That com- 
pany having sunk nearly half a million pounds in an 


ation when the future of these territories trembled in 
the balance, and it is probable that the whole of the 
region under their care will soon be absorbed into 
the British protectorate of Zanzibar. 


Prince Bis- Loe Germans have spent a million and a 
marck on quarter in East Africa without having 
the Stump. much to show for it, but German attention 
at present is occupied with burning questions nearer 
home. Prince Bismarck, who has been taking the 
waters at Kissingen, has recently been making speech 
after speech intended to embarrass Count Caprivi, 
and to excite the alarm of the mediatized States 
which he embodied under the wgis of Prussia. in 
the German Empire. The government of Ger- 
many, he declares, should be ruled, not by a Chan- 
cellor who consults no one but himself and his aide- 
de-camp, but the united efforts of twenty-five govern- 
ments. The Federal Diets ought to interrogate their 
Ministers as to what they were doing under lock 
and key in the Federal Council, “just to keep the 
interest alive.” This he indignantly declares is not 
particularism. It is, on the contrary, particularism 
of the worst kind to attempt to replace the Imperial 
by the Prussian government—‘‘a thing he should never 
dream of doing.” It is Napoleon at St. Helena over 
again, with this important difference—th<* ine pres- 
ent-day-vanquished is allowed to grumble and to 
criticise at large, instead of pouring forth his sorrows 
to the sympathetic ears of a private secretary. 
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THE NEW TERRITORIAL 


On? of the most interesting incidents in 

_in the history of last month was the first 
Switzerland. aplication of the principle of the Initia- 
tive in Switzerland. The Initiative is the complement 
to the Referendum. By the Referendum, the author- 
ities can appeal to the people to vote ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No” 
upon any specific measure. By the Initiative a 
certain number of private citizens can compel the 
authorities to submit any proposal which they desire 
to see carried into effect toa mass vote. The first 
topic upon which this Initiative was exercised was 
rather an odd one. The Jews among their many 
virtues do not include that of the merciful slaughter 
of animals. It is contrary to the Jewish religion to 
put an animal out of pain before you cut its throat. 
This offends the German Swiss, and a proposal to 
forbid the slaughter of all animals which have not 
been previously stunned was submitted to a mass 
vote of the whole of the citizens. In order to carry 
out such a proposal, it was necessary that it should 
be carried by a majority of cantons as well as by a 
majority of the citizens. The result was that the 
proposal was carried by a majority of one canton, 
1114 voting for prohibition, and 1014 against it. The 
mass vote was 195,000 to 120,000. It is curious to 
note that the voting went almost exact, German 
against French, the German canton of Zurich voting 
six to one against the Jewish torture method of 
slaughter, and the French canton at Geneva voting 
six to one in favor of it. 


The Initiative 


DIVISION OF UGANDA. 


Armenia Lhe question of the redress of the wrongs 
andits of the Armenians has been brought before 
Oppressors. the attention of the House of Commons 
and of the British public by representation in the 
press. It is satisfactory to find the British Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Bryce, recognize their responsibil- 
ities in this matter. Asa matter of fact England is 
peculiarly responsible for the prevention of those 
atrocities with which the Turks from time to time 
variegate the monotony of their maladministration. 
She is responsible first as one of the signatories of the 
Berlin Treaty, the sixty-first article of which ex- 
pressly stipulates that the Turks shall govern Arme- 
nia decently. Secondly, she is exceptionally respon- 
sible because it was owing to Lord Beaconsfield more 
than any other statesman that the guarantees of the 
treaty of San Stefano were annulled by the Berlin 
Congress. Thirdly, England has an explicit and pre- 
cise obligation under the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
by virtue of which she “conveyed” Cyprus. It 
might be well if Lord Rosebery and the English 
press would endeavor to put a little more pressure 
upon the Grand Turk, and Sir C. Ford might be in- 
structed to put a little more pepper into his represen- 
tations than he would feel justified in doing in default 
of special instructions to that effect. It is to Russian 
government and not to the British, however, that 
the Armenians will really have to look for pro- 
tection against the atrocities of their Turkish op- 
pressors, 











3e4 
The On August 12 Bombay passed through an 
Bombay experience which served as an opportune 
jots. ; 


reminder of the necessity for the strong 
arm of the British soldier in the midst of the explo- 
sive compounds with which the British Eastern 
Magazine is packed. The Prayer Day of the Moham- 
medans happened to coincide on August 10 with 
the holiday Diewara of the Hindoos. When the 
Hindoos have a holiday they beat tomtoms, and the 
vigorous beating of tomtoms near a Hindoo temple 
does not conduce to the devotional tranquility of the 
worshipers in the adjacent mosques. After standing 
it for a time, the tomtoming seems to have got upon 
the nerves of the Mohammedans, and two thousand 
of them rushed out of one mosque to attack a Hindoo 
temple.. Fierce fighting ensued, and for the next 
couple of days Bombay was in a state of siege. 
Thirty-six people were killed, one thousand persons 
were arrested, nineteen special magistrates were 
appointed, cavalry, artillery and gunboats were 
held in readiness to reinforce the authorities ; but, 
happily, after two days’ effervescence, everything 
calmed down. There were similar riots in Burma 
several weeks before, which began there in the kill- 
ing of a cow, one of the favorite methods by which 
the Mohammedans outrage the sensibilities of the 
Hindoos. No one in India ever forgets what is fre- 
quently ignored by people in the home country, 
namely, that Hindoos and Mohammedans hate each 
other almost as much as, let us say, the pilgrims of 
rival Christian creeds who meet at the Holy Sepul- 
chre. 


The The Tariff War between Russia and 
Russo-German Germany continues, nor is there any 
Tarif War. »rospect of it abating for at least a 
month to come. The Germans, being more articu- 
late than the Russians, give more free expression to 
the sense of inconvenience which this commercial 
war occasions them. Russia, on the other hand, 
may suffer more, but, being dumb, says nothing. 
One of the curious results of this quarrel is that 
Austria and Russia are drawing much more closer 
together commercially. ‘‘ It is an ill wind that blows 
no one any good,” and the world could tolerate a 
temporary inconvenience on the Russo-German fron- 
tier if it led to the assuaging of the bitterness which 
has so long prevailed between Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg. 


The death of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, who was the brother of Prince 
Albert, of Wales, removes one of those 
German Princes whose worth is much better appre- 
ciated in the Fatherland than in England. For us its 
importance arises from the fact that the new Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is no other than England’s 
Duke of Edinburgh, who is now a German reigning 
Prince, and as such, we suppose, will have to take the 


A Duke and 
a Doctor. 
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H.H. THE LATE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG AND 
GOTHA, K.G. 


field or take the sea against France should the long- 
expected war break out in his time. Another death 
that occurred last month was that of a very different 
person—Dr. Charcot, the famous physician of the Sal- 
pétriére, whose death makes one more gap in the 
rapidly thinning ranks of notable Frenchmen. 


The In England last month the one topic which 
Weather had precedence over all others was the 
inEngland. heat, The oldest inhabitants can hardly 
recall such a phenomenal summer as we have enjoyed 
this year. If only for oncein a way, it is well that a 
nation which governs so many tropical countries 
should have a taste of tropical heat. When the ther- 
mometer is over 90 in the shade we begin to under- 
stand many things that happen in what may be 
called the red-hot countries which are quite incon- 
ceivable to dwellers in temperate climates. Notwith- 
standing the intense heat, England has been singularly 
free from the cholera, and so far the much-threat- 
ened water famine has not occasioned much distress. 
The cholera seems to be slower on its legs than it 
used to be. This year it is prowling around Russia 
and Galicia, but the dreaded advance westward is 
probably postponed until next year. 
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THE SENATORIAL FIREMEN TALK WHILE THE FIRE BURNS! 


From Judge, September 9. 
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GONE DEMOCRATIC! 
From Judge, September 2. 
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THE POOR VICTIM ! 


Joun: “H'm! Good; might be better!” 
JONATHsN: “*H'm! Bad; might be worse !” . 
H'm! Might ha’ 


AWAITING THE NEWS FROM WASHINGTON, 
THE SEAL: * Three months close-time ! 
made it twelve! !°—From Punch (London). 


From Puck, August 30. 
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MEXICO IN CHICAGO.—UNCLE SAM SURPRISED. 


Honest LABORER (to Anarchistic Agitator): ‘Help you UNCLE SAM: “Oh! Ooooh! You do i 
destroy law and order? Not much! And your stories that we Paris. You are not Aztecs and howling pr ng = P ogg gh: Tyron 
are all starving are all false! "—From Puck, September 6. conception of Mexicans.—From El Hijo del Ahuizote (Mexico). 
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THROUGH DARKEST OBSTRUCTION. 
From the Weekly Freeman (Dublin). 
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Hands across the Sea” 
(rew style) 
“Muaklo’ You villain wheres 
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AN ITALIAN VIEW OF TUE HOME RULE DEADLOCK. 
From Jl Papagallo (Rome), 
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GRASPING JOHN BULL AND YOUNG AUSTRALIA. 
From the Melbourne Punch. 


THE SACRED ELEPHANT OF SIAM. 


JOHN Buu (tothe French invader of Siam): ‘ Fie, com- 
mon tormentor of animals! You tear out the poor creature's 
ear! There will be nothing left for me to do but to tear out 
the sacred beast’s other ear.”—From U/k (Berlin). 
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COURAGEOUS JOHN BULL AND THE GALLIC ROOSTER IN SIAM. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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AN UNFULFILLED PROPHECY : THE PRANCING OF THE STABILITY OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
2>ARTICU é 5 oa ° 
PARTICULARISM. SOs tec cette Mi, i i ai 


Suggestion for a mural painting in the new German Houses of and the Triple Alliance will be precipi + 
Parliament—the token of German unity.—From Klad?eradatsch From Il Papagallo (Rome). Srecipanted te Soegrenae 


(Berlin). 
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AN AWKWARD WEAPON. 


LABOR: ‘See me br'ng him down!” “Jerusalem! I never thought the confounded thing would 
come back like that.’”-—From the Illustrated Sydney News. 





THE APOSTLE OF PEACE AT THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONGRESS. 


*“ Now, my children, I congratulate you. You seem to be showing me the right way to establish perfect peace.” 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


August 20.—The Finance Committee of the Senate makes 
public a statement from Secretary Carlisle of the expense 
that would be involved in a change of ratio from 1 : 16 to 
1 : 20; banks re-open in Peublo, Col., and iron mills re- 
sume in Illinois : delegates from trades unions hold a con- 
sultation in New York City over the condition of the un- 
employed ; the New York Farmers’ Alliance and People’s 
Party convention issues an appeal to Western farmers 
alleging distress among workmen in New York City ; 
Anarchists call a conference for September 16 in Chicago 
....The naval court of inquiry files its report as to the 
condition of the cruiser ‘‘ Atlanta”....The parliamentary 
elections take place in France....An agitation in Italy 
against the French on account of the massacre of Italians 
at Aigues-Mortes on the 17th inst. assumes large propor- 
tions....\ onflict between Russian and Finnish troops in 
Finland. 





EARL OF DUNRAVEN, 
England's challenger for the ** America’s” Cup. 


August 21.—Speaker Crisp announces the House Com- 
mittees : Wilson, chairman Ways and Means ; Springer, 
Banking and Currency ; Bland, — ; Naval Affairs, 
Cummings ; Appropriations, Sayers ; Education, Enloe ; 
Immigration, Geissenhainer; Pensions, Moses....The Mint 
Bureau issues a statement of the production of gold and 
silver since 1792 ; orders issued by the Treasury for the 
rea of gold as of all other classes of money ; the 

easury statement shows a decrease of $3,000,000 in cus- 
tom receipts for first twenty days of August ; State em- 
ployees at Albany, N Y., paid in certified checks ; un- 
employed Jews in ‘New York hold public demonstrations; 
organized charities report that no real distress prevails in 
New York City ; mills in Pittsburgh and St. Louis re- 
sume ; mills shut down in Troy, Boston, Milford and 


West Chester; banks resume in Denver, Indiana and 
Pueblo ; four hundred longshoremen in New York strike 
against reduction in wages ...Judge Simonton, of South 
Carolina, declares the twenty-fifth clause of the Dis- 
pensary law to be unconstitutional....In a public inter- 
view Dr. Peters, the African explorer, severely censures 
Stanley’s conduct of his expedition....Troops called out 
to suppress the demonstrations in Italy against France 
....Returns of the French election show a strong Repub- 
lican majority. ‘ 

August 22.—Senator Voorhees speaks on the repeal bill 
in the Senate; the Secretary «f the Treasury sends to 
the Senate a statement of silver purchases under the 
Sherman act....Switchmen on a Western railway strike 
against payment in wages by checks dated September 11 ; 
unemployed men in Milwaukee call upon the mayor in 
person for relief ; unemployed laborers in Denver prevent 
men from working on contract labor at $1.20 per day ; 
the unemployed in San Francisco organize a brotherhood 
for mutual aid....Minersand strikers in Pittsburgh, Kan., 
come into serious conflict ; aid summoned from neighbor- 
ing towns ...A fight occurs between union and non-union 
lumber shovers in Tonawanda, N. Y....Striking work- 
men in Vienna become riotous and are dispersed by the 
police....President Cleveland issues a proclamation open- 
ing the Cherokee Strip on September 16....Italy accepts 
France’s explanation of the Aigues-Mortes affair, and the 
incident is regarded as closed officially....Governor Ruiz 
and followers flee from Corrientes. 


August 23.—The Executive Council of the Boston Board 
of Trade urges Congress to an immediate repeal of the 
Sherman law....Striking longshoremen in New York 
take steps to keep Italians from replacing them at the 
docks....The Democrats of Iowa renominate Governor 
Boies....The Duke of Saxe-Coburg, Germany, dies and is 
succeeded by the English Duke of Edinburgh....Prince 
Bismarck in a public speech deplores the tendency toward 
centralization in the empire....The French Special Envoy 
and the Siamese Foreign Minister meet in Bangkok to 
conclude the settlement of the indemnity ....Striking cab 
drivers in Naples resist the efforts of the police to disperse 
them.... Two more conspirators arrested in Colombia... ... 
Rebel forces in the interior, Brazil, defeat the govern- 
ment troops. 

August 24.—A great storm visits the Atlantic Coast of 
North America and does extensive damage to shipping, 
wharves and frame buildings ; many lives lost... 5 id 
nent advocates of silver currency — in a public meet- 
ing in New York City ; Senators Peffer and Allen and 
Representative Pence speak in Congress in behalf of 
silver....Superintendent Byrnes orders the suppression 
of meetings o: ang 7 ed Jews in New York ; striking 
longshoremen drive Italians from the docks ; unemployed 
Poles in East Buffalo rob the stands and stalls in the 
market....The French prohibit the Siamese from receiv- 
ing assistance of foreign legal diplomatic advisers ; new 
demands made by the French Special Envoy ...A fire in 
South Chicago destroys nearly 250 houses, throwing 1,000 
people out of home. 


August 25.—Senator Hill speaks in Congress on the 
silver issue ; the Treasury begins to pay out gold for all 
checks presented ....The police drive striking longshore- 
men in New York City from the water front....The 
Home Rule bill pass-s the report stage and goes to the 
third reading. 

August 26.—Ex-Speaker Reed, Congressmen John Allen 
Bourke Cockran, William Wilson, Colonel Fellows and 
other speakers close the silver debate in the House.... 
Two excursion trains on the Long Island Railroad come 
into collision ; fifteen persons killed and many wounded 
caste WO Pmecees od trains on the New York Central col- 
lide near Brewsters, N. Y., and cause several deaths and 
injuries....C. Timmermann, an anarchist orator in New 
York City, arrested for making incendiary s hes... 
President Zalaya of Nicaragua asks Gautamala to aid in 
bringing about a union of Central American republics 


August 27.—The president of a suspended bank in Ta- 
coma refuses to recognize an examiner appointed by the 
( omptroller of the Currency....The annual report of the 
Hungarian Minister of Agriculture estimates the world’s 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


wheat production for the year at 2,279,000,000 bushels, or 
1,000,000 less than the official average for the last ten 
years. 


August 28.—The House of Representatives votes to re- 
peal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, pte 
the Wilson bill by a vote of 240 to 110 and rejecting al 
free-coinage amendments, and also the restoration of the 
Bland-Allison act ; the bill passes to the Senate and is re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee.... Unemployed ma- 
chinists in Newark, N. J., mob Russian Jews; nine 
hundred Hungarians and Italians leave the Connellsville 
coal regions of Pennsylvania to embark for Europe ; a 
typographical union of Chicago decides that employed 
laborers shall surrender part of their time to the unem- 
ployed, no man to work more than four days in a week ; 
wages reduced on the Big Four and the Union Pacific 
railroads, also in manufactories in Fall River; a heavy 
failure in the agricultural implement trade in Milwaukee; 
the suit by the Toledo railroad against Chief Engineer 
Arthur compromised by the latter’s Lay fr of the costs. 
....A cyclone does terrific damage in Savannah and off 
the South coast....Crowds at a bull fight and at a con- 
cert in Spain become riotous, burn an amphitheatre and 
stone an orchestra....Frenchmen on the English yacht 
‘‘ Insect” arrested at Kiel by the German authorities on 
suspicion of being spies....A conflict between insur ‘ents 
and government troops in Coahuila, Mexico, results in 
victory for the latter after much bloodshed. 


August 29.—The Wilson bill reported to the Senate with 
the Voorhees bill as an amendment ; ex-Speaker Reed ex- 
presses some strictures upon the policy of the Committee 
on Rules; Speaker Crisp a ; the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House deci 
preparation of a new tariff bill and to grant hearings with 
reference to the same beginning September 6....A num- 
ber of business men in Kansas City send a letter to Sen- 
ator Ves: disapproving his attitude toward the repeal bill 
....Reports of the cyclone show devastation throughout 
the coast of the Carolinas, one hundred persons drowned 
and crushed on the Port Royal Islands ; much damage to 
wharves and churches in Charleston ; the storm crossed 
seven States and extended into the St. Lawrence Valley ; 
telegraphic communication cut off for almost an entire day. 


August 30.—President Cleveland congratulates Con- 
gressman Wilson and his associates on the passage of the 
repeal bill....Senator Sherman speaks in Congress on the 
repeal bill ; the Senate refuses to apply the cloture rule 
. . Men out of work in Chicago, led by Italians, attack 
the police and impede traffic, but are finally dispersed.... 
The Nicaragua Canal Company goes into a receiver’s 
hands.... National banks at Denver, Cafion City, Louis- 
ville, Omaha, Nashville and elsewhere re-open.... The gold 
purchases at the Denver mint for August amount to $200,- 

, as against $106,000 of previous year....The longshore- 
men’s strike in New York City ends by the men accepting 
a 25 per cent. reduction.... The American Bar Association 
assembles at Milwauke2....Mr. Gladstone makes his last 
speech on the Home Rule bill previous to its going to vote 
on the third reading. ...The Chinese government reported 
to be incensed at France’s new demands on Siam....R. D. 
Wrern wins the tennis championship at Newport over F. 
H. Hovey....The Colombian government declares mar- 
tial law in Barranquilla for the trial of revolutionists.... 
The Brazilian Senate orders the trial of Admiral Wanden- 
kolk before the civil courts, against the desire of the 
President for a court martial. 


August 31.—Senator Wolcott speaks against bt yal 
Senator Hill introduces a bill to repeal the Federal Elec- 
tion laws....Strikers on the Louisville and Nashville road 
set fire to empty box cars; threats made of a general 
strike on the whole line....A party of armed Mexicans 
cross the po pr boundary line into the United States 
territory and seize 3,000 sheep of an American herder.... 
Brevet Brig.-Gen. Chauncey McKeever, U.S.A., placed 
on the retired list on account of age... Judge Goggin, of 
Chicago, in an alleged arbitrary manner sustains the 
Clingman injunctio. suit against closing the World’s Fair 
on Sunday. 


September 1.—Senator Vance speaks in Congress in 
favor of free coinage ; the Secretary of the T easury an- 
nounces silver purchases during August of 3,898,022 


es to proceed at once to the. 
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ounces ; Government expenditures for August and July 
exceed the receipts by $17,000,000 ; the Treasury resumes 
the payment of paper money....The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad reduces its higher salaries 10 per cent.....The 
uitable Mortgage Company, of New York, fails, with 
liabilities of $19,000,000 ..Six hundred more shopmen on 
the Louisville and Nashville road go on strike....Sur- 
L sonethay my Wyman takes charge of the cholera cases in 
ersey City....Cavalry from Fort Ringgold proceed to 
the seat of the troubles over the sheep seizures on the 
Mexican border....Shippers on strike in Australia at- 
tempt to blow up a vessel with dynamite ..Report re- 
ceived that the rebel Mataafa and his followers were 
being carried into exile from Samoa on April 26 by the 
German warship ‘‘ Sperber”. ...The Home Rule bill passes 
the third reading in the House of Commons by a majority 
of 34; it immediately goes to the first reading in the 
House of Lords....Hon. Harry C. Ide, of Vermont, ex- 
Land Commissioner to Samoa, appointed Chief Justice of 
Samoa. 
September 2.—The new Chinese Minister, Yang Yu, 
resents his credentials to the President....Senator 
oorhees announces his intention to ask the hour of 
meeting to be fixed at 11 a.m..... Senator Dolph, of 
Oregon, addresses the Senate in behalf of a bill appropriat- 
ing $500,000 for the deportation of Chinese....The Treas- 
ury statement for August shows a large increase in the 
total money circulation ; employees on two Western 
railroads strike against a reduction in wages; 13,807 
pounds of bread and 4,921 pounds of meat distributed to 
the unemployed poor in Chicago....The Louisville and 
Pept sg strikers make a compromise with the officers of 
the road. 


September 3.—Secretary Morton abolishes the Congres- 
sional division of the Department of Agriculture....Ger- 
many makes unusual demonstrations over the anniver- 
sary of Sedan ; Emperor William is received at Metz with 
great eclat....The French government gives Siam three 
months to consider its new demands....The bill for the 
revision of the Belgian Constitution passes the Senate by 
a br majority....M.M. Floquet and Clemenceau de- 
feated on the reballots in France. 

September 4 —Senator Peffer speaks on the repeal bill. 
....Governor Flower in an interview in Chicago expresses 
the opinion that the tide has turned in commercial af- 
fairs....Labor Day quietly celebrated throughout Amer- 
ica ...The American Social Science Association assem- 
bles in Saratoga. 

September 5.—Senator Stewart begins a silver speech 
in Congress.... New York banks notify Tennessee connec- 
tions of their willingness to advance money to move the 
cotton crops....Many mills start up in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Hampshire and Massachusetts....Word 
received from Lieutenant Peary, who has reached his 
camp, obtained a large number of dogs and an abundance 
of meat for man and beast for winter ; many natives rally 
about his camp....President Cleveland opens the Pan- 
American Medical Congress in Washington....The House 
of Lords begins the debate on the Home Rule bill. 


September 6.—Senator Voorhees withdraws his motion 
for the Senate to meet at 11 o’clock; the House adopts the 
new code of rules submitted by the committee....The 
premium on currency disappears....The government re- 
ceipts for customs decline to $79,000, the lowest point on 
any one day since the war.... Mills continue to resume in 
the Middle and Eastern States. 

September 7.—Assistant Secretary of State Quincy re- 
signs.. .Senator Stewart abruptly terminates his three 
days’ speech in Congress....Governor Tillman, of South 
Carolina, ask; public aid for the negroes on Sea Island 
made destitute by the recent cyclone....Governor Jones 
of Indian Territory, consents to hold the condemned 
Choctaws for a new trial....Eleven persons killed and 
fifteen wounded in a collision near Colehour, Ill....New 
York merchants ask Secretary Gresham to protest to the 
Brazilian government against interference with Ameri- 
can commerce....Lord Rosebery speaks in favor of the 
Home Rule bill before the House of Lords. 

September 8.—The statement of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics shows the balance of trade to have been in favor of 
the United States for —_ ;. government receipts for the 
last two days show a marked increase ; business houses in 
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St. Louis report a great falling off in trade with Mexico 
....Ex-Congressman A. §, Willis, of Kentucky, nomi- 
nated to be Minister to Hawaii,’ and Ellis Mills, of Vir- 
inia, to be Consul-General to Honolulu....The House of 
rds reject the Home Rule bill, amid laughter, by a vote 
of 419 to 41....Striking miners continue -to muke trouble 
in Yorkshire....The Congress of Trades Unionists in Bel- 
fast asks Parliament to pay union wages and to provide 
work for unemployed....The German Emperor promises 
the people of Alsace and Lorraine to abolish the excep- 
tional laws as a reward for their loyalty....Anarchists 
explode a bomb before the Mayor’s house in Villaneva, 
Spain... Secretary Gresham remonstrates with the Bra- 
zilian government against interference with American 
commerce... Henry C. C. Astwood (colored), of New 
York, appointed Consul to Calais, France. 


September 9.—J. J. Barclay, of Alabama, nominated to 
be Consul-General at Tangier ; H. W. McIver, of Iowa, at 
Kanagawa, Japan....A daughter born to President and 
Mrs. Cleveland in the White House....Governor Mark- 
ham, of California, warns the State Department of the 
danger from riots of not enforcing the Chinese Exclusion 
act....The cruiser ‘‘ Newark ” ordered to Brazil.... Many 
mills resume at full time; a few reduce wages or shut, 
(own....An agreement as to immigration completed be- 
tween the United States, Canada and the steamship com- 
oe. .. Over one million visitors attend the World’s 

air during the week just closed. 

September 10.—The Secretary of the Navy authorizes 
the use of $456,244 to rebuild and fit out the old. war ship 
“Hartford ”.... American cattlemen and Mexican frontier 
guards on the Big Bend of the Rio Grande engage in hos- 
tilities over stock seizures. 


September 11.—The Immigration Commissioner at the 
Port of New York reports that the emigration for the six 
weeks completed to date exceeds the immigration... .Ital- 
ian coal miners on strike at Beadling, Pa., make riot in the 
streets with the free use of firearms....The Parliament 
of Religions begins its sessions at Chicago....The Presi- 
dent nominates Charles H. J. Taylor, of sas, Minister 
to Bolivia. ..The ten days’ statement of the Treasury for 
September shows an increase in the gold reserve and anet 
es tal poe in the currency balance....4,500 miners in 
railroad coal mines near Pittsburgh strike against a reduc- 
tion of wages....Mills, coke ovens, foundries, factories, 
etc., start up in i me hago Massachusetts, Ohio, Con- 
necticut and New York....Low prices and fluctuations in 
silver bring on a silver crisisin Japan....The cruisers *‘ De- 
troit” and ‘‘Newark” ordered to Rio de Janiero....The 
yacht “ Vigilant” wins in the races at New York and 
is chosen to defend the ‘‘ America” cup against Lord 
Dunraven’s yacht, ‘‘ Valkyrie.” 

September 12 —Governor McKinley opens his candidacy 
for re-eiection at Akron....In reply to a Senate resolu- 
tion Secretary Carlisle reports a balance of $63,502.13 
available for the deportation of ( hinese under the Geary 
act....Judge Dixon in New Jersey dismisses three men 
from the Grand Jury because of their patronage of 

9001 rooms.... Fifty-four mine convicts near Tracy City, 
enn., mutiny and refuse to leave the mine until better 
rations are furnished them....Train robbers loot an ex- 
press car near Kendalville, Ill..... A 1ational congress of 
Boards of Trade assembles in Washington....The Na- 
tional Liberal Federation of England issues a manifesto 
against the House of Lords....By a vote of 141,000 to 400 
the striking coal miners of England refuse to compromise. 
....M. Charles de Lesseps, convicted of abetting the Pan- 
ama frauds, released from prison in Paris....The Spanish 
caravels are formally transferred to the United States at 
Chicago....The Southern Pacific Railroad decides to issue 
$89,000,000 of bonds to retire old indebtedness....The 
Matabeles in South Africa, under command of King 
Lobengula, threaten an invasion of Mashonaland..... 
Brazilian revolters again repulsed at Nictheroy. 

September 13.—Representative Oates,of Alabama, intro- 

duces a bill into Congress providing for the annexation of 


nessee surrender... Great suffering reported from among 
the ‘‘ boomers ” on the Kansas border awaiting the opening 
of the Cherokee Strip....A gas well with a flow of 
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50,000,000 cubic feet pee day struck in Findlay, Ohio... 
In view of the trouble with the young Czechs, the Aus- 
trian Government suspends the trial by jury ; armed . 
lice and gendarmes parade the streets of Prague....The 
French make ela orate preparations for the reception of 
the Russian fleet at Toulon....The Presbytery of Mont- 
real by a vote of 27 to 2 finds Professor Campbell guilty 
of heresy....The rebel fleet begins the bombardment of 
Rio de Janeiro....The ‘‘ Navahoe” wins the Brenton Reef 
cup in the race with the “‘ Britannia.”....The rebel fleet 
begins the bombardment of Rio Janeiro. 


September 14.—The Senate Committee decides to report 
the Repeal bill, but are hindered by filibustering ; not a 

uorum present and all leaves of absence revoked save 
those granted on account of sickness ; Senator Daniel, of 
Virginia, speaks against repeal..... A Mississippi mob 
hangs a man and wife and mother for Ronoanie five 
children....Great forest fires wage in South Dakota and 
Wisconsin....At the half-yearly meeting of the Bank of 
England’s directors it is shown that the Baring Brothers” 
liabilities are reduced to £4,223,000. 


September 15.—Senator Lindsay, successor to Secretary 
Carlisle from the State of Kentucky, speaks 1n Congress 
in favor of repeal of the Sherman bill....A discovery of 
a loss of $134,000 in gold bullion from a sealed vault dis- 
covered in the Philadelphia Mint....The Governor of 
Oklahoma prohibits boomers from carrying firearms into 
the Cherokee Strip.... Train robbers hold up a train near 
Houghton, Mich., and secure $70,000 yy ..The City 
of Lisbon, Portugal, quarantines agai st New York . 
Herren Bebel and Engels speak for universal suffrage at 
a great meeting of Socialists in Vienna....France con- 
sents to let Russia use Villefranche, near Nice, as a naval 
station.... President Peixoto of Brazil leaves the capital 
and_ retires to Santa Ana. 


September 16.—The Cherokee Strip opened for public 
settlement ; 100,000 claims staked and many town sites. 
laid out....Senator Allison speaks in Congress on the Re- 

al bill....Governor Flower addresses the Agricultural 
Society of New York on the attitude of the State and so- 
ciety toward the unemployed....The Treasury statement 
for the first half of September shows an excess of ex- 
penditures over receipts of nearly $1,000,000....An em- 

loyee of forty years standing in the Mint discovered to 
be the one who stole the $134,000 bullion....The cruiser 
‘‘ Baltimore,” the gunboat ‘* Petrel” and the ‘‘ Concord” 
ordered to Chinese waters....Rebels effect a landing at 
Rio Janeiro and seize an arsenal. 


September 17.—A yellow fever epidemic breaks out in 
Brunswick, Ga....Over 200 square miles of timber burned 
by the forest fires in Wisconsin. ...Correspondents report 
the desire of Emperor William to unite Alsace with Baden 
and to place Lorraine under Prussian jurisdiction.... 
Parnellites hold a large gathering in Limerick in re politi- 
cal prisoners, and criticise the government for not acting 
on the question. 

September 18.—The anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Capitol building celebrated at Wash- 
ington....Senator Stewart introduces an amendment to 
the repeal bill and announces his intention of speaking 
upon it....The Michigan train robbers captured....An 
accident on the Big Four road in Illinois results in the 
death of seven persons and the wounding of fifty ...A 
big loan agency in Denver fails....A strike begun among 
the coal miners of Pas de Calais....The London section 
of the National Liberal Federation declares in favor : f 
abolition of hereditary legislators ...The British Associa- 
tion elects Lord Salisbury president to succeed Sir A. 
Geikie....The insurgent fleet at Rio Janeiro fire into the 
city for three hours ; the forts make effective returns : 
prospects that the blockade will extend to Santos and 
other towns. 

September 19.—James J. Van Alan, of Rhode Island, 
nominated for Minister to Italy....William B. Horn- 
blower, of New York, nomivated to succeed the late 
Samuel Blatchford as Associate Justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court....Senator Mills speaks in Congress in favor 
of the repeal bill. .. Nine persons killed in a collision on 
the Chicago and St. Louis Railroad near Matheno, I1l.... 
The Fisheries Congress opens at Chicago.... Numerous 
cholera victims discovere.lin Hamburg....Steamers not 
permitted to communicate with the shore at Rio Janeiro. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


OBITUARY. 


August 20.—Rev. Brother Azarias, the well-known pro- 
fessor of De La Salle Institute, New York City, and pro- 
moter of the Catholic Summer School. 


August 21—Rev_ J. B. Dales, Philadelphia, for many 
years editor of Christian Instructor. 


August 22.—Hon. John J. Bell, leading Republican can- 
didate for Governor of New Hampshire. 
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August 23.—Col. William L M. Burger, of Togus, 
Maine, formerly Consul-General at lgiers, Africa.... 
Ben Uhurchill, an old pioneer of Central Mlinois, Gales- 
burg....Duke Ernst, of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. 


August 24.—Mrs. Anne Hyde, Fishkill Landing, N. Y., 
the oldest pensioner of the United States. 


August 27.—Angelo Torriani, Oceanic, L. I., well- 
known operatic manager. 

August 28.—Hayward A. Harvey, Orange, N. J., in- 
ventor of the famous armor plate. ..Capt. Jas. H. Spen- 
cer, Elizabeth, N. J.,a famous sea captain, adventurer 
azd member of New York Marine Society 


August 29.—Joseph Battin, Elizabeth, N J., the eccen- 
tric philanthropist. 


August 31.—James Peck, East Orange, one of the best- 
known men in New Jersey, familiarly known as ‘‘ Farmer 


Peck”....George T. Lain, for twenty years publisher of | 


the Brooklyn City Directory. 

September 1.—Rev. John Cunningham, renowned eccle- 
sidstical writer and teacher, of St. Andrews, Scotland. 

September 2.—Robert A. Lambertson, D.D., president 
of Lehigh University, Pennsylvania. 

September 4.—Jerome Bonaparte, Beverly, Mass., a 
rand-pephew of Emperor Napoleon....Isaac G. Gordon, 
3rookville, Ex-Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 

vania. 

September 5.—John S. Dwight, Boston, musical critic 
teacher, and essayist....Prince William, brother of the 
King of Denmark. 

September 6.—George S. Jones, West Orange, N. J., 
vice-president of the North American Company....James 
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Gardner, one of the famous nonogenarians of Eastern 
Ohio. 

September 7.—Hamilton Fish, Glenn Clyffe, N. Y., 
Secretary of State under President Grant....Emma M. 
Converse, Providence, R. I., an . stronomical writer of 
note. 

September 8.—Richard M. Hooley, Chicago, the veteran 
theatrical manager 

September 9.—Lazarus Shoemaker, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
ex-Congressman....Herman F,. Bachman, vice-president 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange....The widow of the late 
Bishop Kip, in San Francisco. 


September 11.—Louis Fauchere, founder of the famous 
Hotel Fauchere at Milford, Pa.... William Von Der Bosch, 
one of the engineers of the Brooklyn Bridge. 


September 12.—Rev. Telfair Hodgson, D.D., fcrmerly 
vice-chancellor of the University of the South of Tennes- 
see, Confederate veteran and railway promoter....Pay- 
master John McMahon, U.S. A....Rev. Henry S. Jacobs, 
D.D., a leading Jewish rabbi of New York City... Gen 
— Francois de Miribel, chief of the French General 

taff. 


September 13.—Frederick L. Ames, the well-known 
railroad man, art collector and philanthropist, of Boston, 
Mass ...Charles H. Woodbury, a prominent lawyer of 
New York City....Richard Ludlow Larremore, a promi- 
nent lawyer, Justice and educational promoter of New 
York City....Ex-Lieut. Governor Crosby, of Michigan. 


September 14.—Dr. Henry B. Millard, New York, dis- 
tinguished medical expert on Bright’s disease and other 





CHARCOT. 


THE LATE DR. 


subjects.... Alexander K. Rider, Walden, N. Y., inventor 
of the Rider cut-off and hot-air engine....Benoir Malon, 
the well-known French Socialist author. 

September 15.—Milton Hay, Springfield, Ill., an associ- 
ate of Lincoln, and one of the best-known lawyers and 
politicians in Illinois ... Dr. Edward N. Colt, an old and 
well-known physician of New York. 

September 16.—Dr. Gustavus Fischer, New Brunswick, 
N. , distinguished German-American, professor in 
Rutgers College, and musical author.... Prof. Lyman B. 
How, M.D., professor of anatomy in Dartmouth College. 

September 17.—Edward Warren Rey, the leading Amer- 
ican physician in Paris. 

September 19. - John Glover Drew, Elizabeth, N. J., at 
one time associate editor of Irish World and a writer on 
political economy and finance....Sir Alexander T. Galt, 
formerly a prominent figure in Canadian public affairs 
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THE IRRIGATION IDEA AND ITS COMING CONGRESS. 


BY WILLIAM E, SMYTHE, EDITOR OF THE ‘IRRIGATION AGE.” 


HE popular convention is the nursery of the 

American idea. When a movement has risen 
to the dignity of ‘‘a cause” its adherents demand a 
convention to exchange views, formulate policies and 
organize agitation. Every movement that has 
wrought important changes in our social, industrial 
or political fabric was born of a popular convention 
and inspired and sustained by a series of other con- 
ventions, each stronger and more popular than the 
last. It is here that a little group of advanced 
thinkers gather their sympathizers about them and 
challenge the attention of the world. It is here, 
when the world has consented to listen, and the little 
band of sympathizers has become an army of enthu- 
siastic believers, that the vague truth with which the 
movement started is fashioned into the symmetrical 
form of a great cause on the anvil of debate. { 


A CONVENTION THAT WILL BE HISTORIC, 


A convention soon to assemble at Los Angeles, 
Cal., represents the second stage of a movement of 
tremendous import. Itis the International Irrigation 
Congress, which will open October 10 and extend 
over a period of five days. Twenty years hence the 
American people will speak of this event as historic. 
They will go back to it with infinite interest to trace 
the beginnings of a movement that extended the 
frontiers of their country and evolved new forms of 
civilization. The world will gain more from this 
convention, and the logical results that come after it, 
than it gained from the voyage of Columbus during 
the first two centuries succeeding his discovery. The 
new empire which the promoters of this convention 
aim to conqueramaeubdue to the uses of man is larger 
in extent and imfinitely greater in variety and wealth 
of resources than the land revealed by the Spanish 
explorer was beliewed to be by him or by his descend- 
ants for two hundred years after him. Only the ele- 
ment of dramatic interest is lacking to make one event 
in some sensé the parallel of the other in the popular 
imagination. 

This convention, it is true, is in a measure a West- 
ern affair. It will ke held in the West and largely 
composed of Western men. But in a truer sense it is 
a national affair, and in its ultimate results it will 
assume an importance wider than the boundary lines 
of this or any other country. It is intimately related 
to human progress the world over. It is bound up 
with the best aspirations of the race. 


INTERNATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 


The convention at Los Angeles will be the second 
important meeting of the friends of irrigation. The 
first congress was held at Salt.Lake City, Utah, Sep- 
tember 15, 1891. That session dealt exclusively with 
the arid public land question and pronounced in 


favor of the ceding of the lands to the States. The 
Los Angeles congress is the legitimate successor of 
the convention of 1891, having been called by the 
National Executive Committee chosen in that year. 
The coming congress will be much broader in the 
scope of its discussions, and doubtless considerably 
larger and more representative in attendance, al- 
though the Salt Lake convention was not disappoint- 
ing in the latter respect. The congress will be com- 
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HON, ARTHUR L. THOMAS, OF UTAH, 


Chairman National Executive Committee of the Trrigation 
Congress. 


posed of delegates appointed by the governors of the 
seventeen States and Territories lying wholly or in 
part west of the one hundredth meridian. These will 
be reinforced by delegates appointed by county offi- 
cials, colleges and universities, agricultural and hor- 
ticultural associations, mayors of cities and boards of 
trade. A convention thus constituted is sure to con- 
tain men from every walk of life and to represent all 
shades of opinion. 
A NOTABLE BODY OF MEN. 
But the membership of the convention will by no 


means be coafined to Western men, nor to the citizens 
of this country alone. Eastern financial and pro- 
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fessional interests will be well represented, and it is 
confidently expected that several foreign countries 
will send delegates. Secretary Gresham issued a cir- 
cular to the diplomatic officers of the United States 
throughout the world, requesting them to bring the 
convention to the attention of the Governments to 
which they are accredited and urge them to send 
delegates. In view of the fact that irrigation is an 
object of lively governmental concern in several 
European countries, as well as in Africa, Asia and 
Australia, it is likely that this invitation of the Secre- 
tary of State will meet with a considerable response. 
It is already certain that the convention will contain 
many distinguished men and bea very notable body. 
The departments of the Interior and of Agriculture 
will be represented by officials especially designated 
for the purpose. 
THE PROGRAMME. 


The programme mapped out for the Congress cov- 
ers all phases of its many-sided subject. Foremost 
among the questions of local interest to the arid 
States and Territories will be that of irrigation law. 
This is a prolific subject and one of intense interest 
to all communities using the public streams to water 
their lands. The most famous irrigation law in this 
country is known as ‘‘the Wright Law of California.” 
This statute isa long step in the direction of the 
nationalist’s ideal. It permits the landholders of a 





HON. C. C. WRIGHT, 
Author of the Irrigation District Law of California. 
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HON. FRANCIS E. WARREN, OF WYOMING, 


Author of the bill providing for the cession of the arid 
lands to the States. 


district capable of being watered from a common 
source to build and administer their own works of irri- 
gation in the same way that cities deal with their 
water supply. This law has now been in operation 
some five years and Californians are apparently as 
much divided as to its merits as on the day it came 
untried from the legislative mill. Many districts 
have been formed, millions of bonds authorized and 
issued, new works constructed and old ones acquired 
by process of condemnation. And_ yet the question, 
Is public ownership better than private or corporate 
control? is still unanswered. The friends and oppo- 
nents of the district system will discuss the matter to 
a finish at Los Angeles. Hon. C. C. Wright, the dis- 
tinguished author of the law, will be there to lead 
the fight for the statute bearing his name. Other 
subjects of peculiar Western interest will relate to 
problems of irrigation engineering and methods of 
irrigation from the standpoint of the practical agri- 
culturist and horticulturist. 

Among the broader subjects for discussion will be 
the financial aspect of irrigation as it presents it- 
self to the investing public of the East and foreign 
countries, the social possibilities of the reclaimed 
region from the standpoint of the home-seeker, and 
the needs of national legislation on the subject. There 
is ample material for five days’ profitable debate, and 
there can be no doubt that the opportunity will be 
fully utilized. 
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SILVER STATES IN A NEW CHARACTER, 


When it is remembered that the States directly in- 
terested in the irrigation problem are also the States 
most severely affected by the paralysis which has 
fallen upon mining, it may be anticipated that 
the country will receive with respectful attention a 
dignified presentation of the other great underlying 
industry of this section. These States have not been 
backward in voicing their convictions on the silver 
question, nor have they concealed their forebodings 
of disaster as a result of the closing of the mines. An 
address that shall adequately set forth the promise of 
their other and greater industrial interest will be a 
hopeful note that should be very welcome to the 
American people. They may certainly hope for sym- 
pathy and co-operation on this score from the very 
section most strongly antagonizing their attitude on 


silver. 
Il. A NEW EMPIRE. 


The history of the American people is a long record 
of conquest over the difficulties presented by nature. 

First, there was the era of Plymouth and New 
Amsterdam and Jamestown. This era gave the first 
impulse to the colonization of the new world. It 
fringed the Atlantic Coast with settlements that 
proved enduring. 

ACROSS THE ALLEGHENIES. 

It is a striking evidence of the restless energy of the 
American stock that while the Atlantic States were 
still far from uncomfortably crowded the leaders of 
the second era of colonization were toiling across the 
Alleghenies in search of a new field for conquest. 
The hardships of the march and the perils of the 
camp, in the midst of savage foes, could not daunt 
the pioneer and his women and children. They 
sought a virgin field and the fresh opportunities of 
untrodden ground. And so the column swelled and 
lengthened and, spreading on both sides of the Ohio 
River, laid the foundations of great States in the 
central west and south. That the settlement of Cali- 
fornia was contemporaneous with the latter part of 
this second era of colonization was merely accidental. 
That was a stampede, inspired only by the lust of 
gold, and wholly lacking in the dignity of a serious 
movement for the acquisition of new territory for 
civilization. The real evolution of California be- 
longs to another and later period. 

The third era of our settlement is as clearly defined 
as the other two. Its scene was the Mississippi Valley 
and the great Northwest. This was the Homestead 
era, and in rapidity and completeness of settlement 
it surpassed all others. It not only filled, but over- 
flowed, the bounds of the public lands suited for 
agriculture under natural conditions. 


THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA, 


And now we have reached the fourth stage in the 
long march of the children of the Pilgrims over the 
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continent to which their fathers led the way three 
centuries ago. It will be the last and greatest stage, 
for it finds them standing close to the door of a new 
century and quite upon the threshold of a new em- 
pire. Now again, as in all other eras, there are diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and they differ radically from 
those previously encountered. But now, as before, 
the spirit of peaceful conquest for the glory of civil- 
ization is the source of inspiration. The new move- 
ment is not merely the continuance of the tide of 
settlement that has been so long flowing toward the 
West. It is a movement fraught with new problems, 
to be solved by. new agencies, and sure to lead to new 
results. There.is an element of deep human interest 
about it that makes it a fascinating object of study. 
It is like turning over a new leaf in the story of 
human progress. 
ARID AMERICA, 


The distinctive name of this new empire is Arid 
America. The line of its Eastern limit is less im- 
aginary than most boundaries. It is not merely a 
line on the map, but a vivid mark on the face of the 
earth. East of that line agriculture is a fairly safe 
pursuit by dependence on the rainfall. “West of that 
line nothing is so certain about the fate of the crops 
as uncertainty. There is, indeed, a semi-arid belt, 
where the region of assured humidity fades imper- 
ceptibly into the region of assured aridity. But each 
year the inhabitants of the semi-arid region become a 
little more certain that they belong on the western 
side of the boundary, since their losses by drought 
are almost as regular as the procession of the seasons. 


THE SIGNIFICANT MERIDIAN LINE, 


The boundary line closely follows the 100th meri- 
dian west from Greenwich, passing a little west of 
the centre of the Dakotas, Kansas and Nebraska, and 
cutting off generous slices from the western portions 
of Oklahoma and Texas. From this point on to the 
Pacific Ocean, with the exception of the northern 
half of California and those portions of Oregon and 
Washington lying west of the Cascade Mountains, 
the natural rainfall is insufficient to support agricult- 
ure and horticulture, with the exception of occa- 
sional light crops of grain in a few localities. Here 
is an empire comprising two-fifths of the national 
domain. Nature set it apart for a different form of 
development than that applicable to the other three- 
fifths. The fundamental difference is aridity, but 
that is not all. It differs in soil, in climate, in range- 
of productions, and it will differ widely in the em- 
ployments of its people and the quality of its civili-- 
zation. 

SOME VITAL DIFFERENCES. 

It is possible within the limits of this article to deal 
adequately only with the difference in the agricultural 
industry and its kindred conditions. Other points of 


difference may be mentioned but briefly. First, there 
is the climate. 


The new empire is the land of sun- 
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shine, of dry, pure air, of long, fruitful summers, of 
late, balmy autumns, of short, genial winters. It is 
one vast sanitarium, among whose mountains and 
valleys the invalid seeks to recover his lost health. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Another distinctive feature is the variety, value and 
wide distribution of mineral resources. These were 
scattered with a lavish hand throughout nearly all 
portionsof Arid America, and their practical develop- 
ment has scarcely begun. The importance of this 
department of the resources of the new country can 
only be appreciated when its ability to furnish a 
large home market for domestic productions is con- 
sidered. 

MANUFACTURING AND PASTORAL INDUSTRIES, 


In the nature of its manufacturing possibilities this 
section also presents marked differences upon com- 
parison with other parts of the country. Its mount- 
ains contain all the raw materials of a great industrial 
life, and its numerous streams, flowing from almost 
equally numerous mountain ranges, furnish water 
power capable of enormous development. Much.as 
this meant in the past, it means more in the future in 
view of the almost limitless possibilities of electricity. 


The pastoral industry, which has been steadily 
pushed further West, finds its final home among the 
mountains and plateaus of the arid region. It is des- 
tined to take on a new phase, but must remain a dis- 
tinctive industry of this section. 


NOBLE SCENERY. . 


The scenery of the arid region possesses an individ- 
uality more marked than is New England by its green 
hills, the region of the South Atlantic by its wooded 
mountains and savannas, or the middle West by its 
rolling prairies. The arid West is aland of mount- 
ains and valleys,and the beauty of both is beyond 
description. In their rugged grandeur, in their mul- 
tiform and fantastic shapes, in their variety and vivid- 
ness of coloring and in the wonder of their ever-chang- 
ing aspect, the mountains of the arid West are the 
noblest works of omnipotence. To see their snow- 
whitened summits outline’ against the tender blue 
of a morning sky, or the jen glow of sunset, is to 
behold a poem that defies translation. And the val- 
leys that nestle between these peaks are like jewels 
on fair hands. 

DIFFERING LOCAL CONDITIONS. 


Seventeen States and Territories lie wholly or in 
part within the arid region. They cannot here be 
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dwelt on in detail. Having many things in common, 
they differ radically in many features of their re- 
sources and must work out their problems on differ- 
ent lines. It is possible to group them in a large way 
as follows: California, Arizona and New Mexico lie 
largely within the semi-tropics. They are almost 
winterless and the long seasons intensify the produc- 
tiveness of their lands. Colorado, Utah and Idaho 
are the intermountain States. Their water resources 
are most abundant and the home market provided by 
mines and manufacturing centres will largely con- 
sume the products of their numerous fertile and pict- 
uresque valleys. Montana, Nevada and Wyoming 
have colder winters and shorter growing seasons. 
While agriculture can be considerably diversified, the 
stock industry will be closely allied to the - business 
of farming by irrigation in these States. Washing- 
ton and Oregon resemble California and will rival 
her in the production of fruit, though not of the cit- 
rus variety. The Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Texas may not be expected'to change the 
character of their present agricultural pursuits by 
the extension of irrigation, but rather to insure the 
stability and even prosperity of their present crops. 
These observations being borne in mind, the general 
facts about irrigation may be applied to all the 
States and Territories west of the 100th meridian. 


Ill. IRRIGATION IN AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture by means of irrigation is a very differ- 
ent pursuit from the business of farming as generally 
understood. Apropos of. the prevailing opinion that 
irrigation is merely a substitute for rain, it has been 
very brightly and wisely said that rain is a substitute 
for irrigation, and a very poor one at that. Irrigation 
does much more than merely to make up for nature’s 
shortcomings in a rainless climate. It goes beyond 
the best that nature can do where she is most kindly 
and reliable. Thus it happens that in those portions 
of Europe where irrigation is most scientifically em- 
ployed there is the largest and most certain rainfall. 
In this country the ditch has only come into use 
where it would be a practical impossibility to raise 
anything without it, but Western men express no sur- 
prise on learning that shrewd farmers in the Con- 
necticut valley of New England, market gardenersin 
New Jersey and orange growers in Florida are mak- 
ing plans in several instances to avail themselves of 
the resources of irrigation. 


AN INSURANCE POLICY FOR CROPS. 

The first and most obvious advantage of irrigation 
is that it renders crops secure against injury or ruin 
by drought. Every business man insures the con- 
tents of his store, and most wise men take out policies 
on their lives. Why should it not be equally com- 
mon for the man who depends on the products of the 
soil for his annual income and his hope of a compe- 
tence to put an insurance policy on his crops? Statis- 
tics would probably show that the farmer’s house or 
barn is destroyed by fire much less frequently than 
his crops are partially or wholly devastated by 
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drought. A good system of irrigation is a safeguard 
against such a calamity. It would be interesting to 
know how many millions the farmers of Eastern 
States lost in this year of hard times as a consequence 
of the long ‘dry spell” that prevailed in many lo- 
calities. The irrigator has no loss of this kind to ac- 
count for. 
INTENSIVE CULTIVATION. 

The second advantage of irrigation is the fact that 
it permits of intensive cultivation. Where there is 
good soil and plenty of sunshine, and the farmer can 
apply water just when, where and in what quantity 
he will, the tilling of the soil becomes a science. It 
is possibl2 by study and experiment to learn precisely 
the amount of ,water required by different crons, as 
well as the best time and method of applying it. The 
result is, first of all,a sure crop; next, a crop of the 
best quality ; and, finally, the largest possible product 
from each acre. 

DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 

Another feature of great importance is the fact 
that irrigation permits the widest diversification of 
crops. This is of less importance in the mind of the 
New England farmer, where the rainfall is sufficient 
to produce crops in great variety, than to the farmers 
of the cotton-belt, the wheat-belt and the corn-belt. 
In large sections of the South and West, lying east 
of the arid region, it is possible to produce profitably 
but one or two of the great staples. It is a notorious 
fact that a one-crop country is always a poor country. 
The millions of acres of public lands greedily ac- 
cepted by our army of homeseekers in the past two 
decades were for the most part one-crop lands. If 
they produced a second crop it was generally a crop 
of mortgages. . The settlers of the future will make 
their homes on the reclaimed lands of the arid public 
domain and enjoy far more advantages. 


LAND OF GROWING VALUE. 

It goes without saying that land producing crops 
without danger of failure, and crops of the best 
quality and largest quantity per acre, must rise to 
high value. The most valuable agricultural lands in 
the world will be the irrigated farms of the arid 
West. This is not prophesy, but well-established 
fact. The returns of the census of 1890 show that the 
first cost of irrigated lands, with their water rights, 
had been $77,490,000, and that their value at the 
time the census was taken was $296,850,000, an in- 
crease of about 283 per cent. The estimated value of 
all the gold and silver mines in the United States, 
including their railroads and other improvements, 
was only about one-half greater than that of the irri- 
gated lands. 

A MARKET AT THE FARM GATE, 

Unlike the prairie West, the arid region is com- 
posed of consumers as well as producers. In most of 
the States of that section the consumers are in a ma- 
jority. The mining camp is generally a near neigh- 
bor to the agricultural valley, and furnishes a ready 
outlet for the farmer’s products. Large manufactur- 
ing towns and railroad points are growing up simul- 
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taneously with the settlement of the irrigated lands. 
It is this factor that gives a high average of prosper- 
ity for the farmers of the arid West. These condi- 
tions are radically different from those prevailing in 
the exclusively agricultural States of the middle 
West, where political revolutions proclaim the pop- 
ular dissatisfaction. There is every reason to expect 
that the development of mining and manufacturing 
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THE INDEPENDENT FARMER. 

The motto of the irrigating farmer is independence. 
The canal reaches an arm around his fields, and he 
is independent of the rainfall. Enabled to intensify 
the product of each acre, he makes his living from a 
small farm and is largely independent of hired help. 
Diversifying his product so that first of all he raises 
nearly everything his family consumes, he is inde- 








IRRIGATED RAISIN VINEYARD, FRESNO, CAL.—A REPRESENTATIVE SCENE IN THE TRANSFORMED DESERT 
OF THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, : 


will keep pace with the increased production of irri- 
gated farms in the future. 


A PREMIUM ON BRAINS. 


It is not claimed that the science of farming by irri- 
gation has yet been brought to perfection. It is a sub- 
ject which can never be exhausted, and ideal methods 
have been developed only in the more ambitious com- 
munities. But much attention is now devoted to 
study and experiment on the part of colleges and the 
promoters of certain large projects. The standard of 
irrigation methods is being constantly elevated and 
farmers and fruit growers are rapidly approaching 
the best. There is abundant proof that the best pays. 
The model colonies in certain parts of Colorado and 
California have achieved results so far beyond the 
average as to certainly point out the path to success. 
Irrigation offers a premium on brains. Everywhere 
irrigated lands have attracted the most intelligent 
class of farmers, simply because it is the branch of 
the agricultural industry which offers the best return 
\ for intelligence. 


pendent of the outside world. Disposing of his sur- 
plus largely in the home market, he is independent of 
the railroads. For illustration, suppose the hard 
times prevailing for the last few weeks should become 
much worse and continue for five years. ‘In that 
event, the market for labor -and.all the products of 
the factory, the mine and the -farm would be at the’ 
minimum. Under these unhappy conditions the 
man with the little irrigated farm in the West would 
be better off than any other class of his countrymen. 
He could operate his farm without help and raise 
nearly everything he consumed. As, when there is 
little demand*for anything, the best product. sells 
first and at the highest price, his surplus, if anybody’s, 
would command a sale. The most prosperous of men 
in good times, he would be the most independent in a 
long period of bad times. 


NOT SPECULATORS IN LAND. 


The striking difference between the last era of set- 
tlement and the next is that the former was a specu- 
lative, while the latter will be an industrial proposi- 
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tion. A large proportion of those who took up quarter 
sections in the middle West hoped to make their 
money from the rise in the value of the land. Many 
of them realized their profit from the proceeds of a 
mortgage and left the lender to enjoy ‘‘ the apprecia- 
tion.” These men believed that if one quarter section 
was a good thing, two quarter sections were just twice 
as good. They were speculators, not tillers of the 
soil. The conditions are reversed in the new era of 
settlement. Now the aim is to make a living from 
the fewest possible number of acres and to increase 
the value of each acre by increasing its product. The 
farmer puts speculation aside and centres his energy 
upon the industrial proposition. This has paid, andit 
always will pay. Itis upon this solid foundation that 
the irrigation empire is building up. 


IV. THE HUMAN SIDE OF IT. 


There is an intensely human side to this problem of 
reclaiming, settling and civilizing half a continent. 
In treating the matter it is difficult to say just where 
we pass from its agricultural to its social phase. If 
this movement sought merely to add several hundred 
million acres to our agricultural area, it would be im- 
portant only in a material sense, as increasing the 
nation’s wealth. It would possess no economic inter- 
est, except as it furnished a new outlet for the surplus 
population that has been passing for generations from 
Eastern farms, cities and seaports to find homes in 
the new West. In this view alone the movement for 
reclamation is vastly important, but to look at it only 
from this standpoint is to miss its higher significance. 
Arid America will not only serve the purpose of a 
new agricultural empire, but it contains the germs of 
new and unique forms of civilization. In that broad 
domain, so richly and variously endowed by nature, 
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provide almost everything that the family consumes. 
Finally, there is the scope for science and intelligence 
to work out the best possible result, and so secure the 
largest return from each acre and the nearest ap- 
proach to perfectionin quality. Soit becomes purely 
an industrial problem, a question of brain and brawn, 
to obtain support from the small irrigated farm. 
After the need of support comes the ambition for a 
competence. This is to be realized, of course, from 
the profitable sale of the surplus: products of the 
farm. Home markets, transportation rates and facili- 
ties, and other local considerations, are factors in 
this part of the problem. These are to be studied 
only in connection with particular localities. No 
general statements can apply to them. It is upon the 
small farm, then; that the hope of better conditions 
for-average prosperity is founded. Aside from the 
industrial proposition, what are the other hopeful 
aspects of the small, irrigated. farm ? 


REVIVING THE CHARM OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


During the past few years social economists have 
noted the steady decline of the agricultural senti- 
ment. Notably in New England, but by no means 
there alone, young men and women have been turn- 
ing from their ancestral acres to swell the already 
superfluous population of great cities. In the middle 
West popular dissatisfaction with life on the farm 
has sought another expression, but everywhere the 
movement has been away from the country and has 
evidenced a growing revulsion against the conditions 
of rural life. When it is remembered that the strong- 
est and purest influences in our national thought 
have always been credited to the farming population, 
the tendency of the best elements to desert agricult- 
ure altogether and surrender the old hearthstone to 
the most ignorant class of foreigners, is certainly 





there will be evolved during 
the twentieth century the best 
and highest conditions of liv- 
ing that humanity has ever 
known. It is this phase of the 
subject, which may be called 
the human side, that appeals 
irresistibly to popular imagina- 
tion. 


THE LAND OF THE SMALL 
FARM. 





The arid region will be pre- 
eminently the land of the sinall 
farm. Everything is compre- 
hended in that statement. It 
is irrigation that renders pos- 
sible the highest conceivable 
development of independence 
and prosperity on the fewest 
possible number of acres. 
There is, in the first place, ab- 
solute assurance of harvesting 
the crop. Thereis next the 
ability to so widely diversify 
the products of the farm as to 
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A VIEW OF REDLANDS, CAL.—A TYPICAL VALLEY IN ARID AMERICA AFTER RECLAMATION, 


alarming. A development that promises to turn the 
current back to the soil is sure of warm encourage- 
ment. 

AWAY WITH THE BANE OF LONELINESS. 


The bane of country life is its loneliness. Not only 
the young folks, but the old as well, keenly feel the 
dearth of human sympathy and companionship. This 
is not purely sentimental, for the town offers many 
literary, social and religious advantages only to be 
enjoyed at rare intervals by those who live in a 
region of large farms. Men will isolate themselves 
in the mountains, or upon far shores, when they are 
mining for gold, but farming must become more 
profitable before the average family will consent to 
enjoy even a limited form of such isolation to obtain 
returns from the soil. In the larger portion of our 
agricultural domain the average size of the farm is 
160 acres. If these farms were reduced in size to 10 
acres, which is the average in certain portions of irri- 
gated America, sixteen families would occupy the 
space now, held by one. Neighbors would then be 
sixteen times as numerous and the possibilities of 
social enjoyment multiplied in that ratio. It is here 
that irrigation strikes its first blow at the bareness 
and hardness of prevailing conditions. The ten-acre 
farm brings the public library, the school, the church 
within cade reach of the men who till the soil. They 


not only enjoy all the advantages of country life, but 
the chief advantages of the life of the town. Under 
these conditions rural existence takes on new colors. 


- From the social or human standpoint this is essen- 


tially a new and unique form of the agricultural in- 
dustry, as it has been shown to be in a scientific sense, 
NEW POSSIBILITIES OF FARM LIFE, 

Wherever irrigation prevails, population is dense. 
We may confidently predict a larger population to the 
square mile in the reclaimed areas of most of the 
Western States than exist to-day in Massachusetts. 
In the nature of the case this must be true. Most of 
the valleys are comparatively narrow and the culti- 
vable land is sharply limited by mountain ranges. 
Furthermore, land under the ditch is valuable and 
must be put to the most profitable uses. The larger 
the capacity of an acre to produce the smaller the 
average farm unit will be. Under these circum- 
stances, man’singenuity and energy will be constantly 
directed to evolving conditions of rural life that, while 
surrendering none of its peculiar blessings, shall ap- 
proach most nearly to the realization of the best 
features of town life. A daring writer has predicted 
that electricity, next to irrigation, will be the largest 
factor in revolutionizing the life of the farm. He 
reasons that with the dense population and high ave- 
rage prosperity possible on irrigated lands, and the 
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abundant and accessible water power usually existing 
in connection with canals, electricity will be used to 
light and warm the farmers’ home, to propel his agri- 
cultural implements and move his crops over smooth 
roads to the market or railroad station. Certainly the 
possibilities for the improvement of social conditions 
in such communities are infinite. Oneof the advan- 
tages already realized is the general cultivation of 
trees, hedges and flowers in the streets and yards. 
Nowhere else are such: conditions enjoyed as may 
already be seen in the more advanced communities 
of Arid America. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EXAMPLES, 


Readers will naturally desire to know how much of 
these hopes of ideal conditions is based on the dreams 
of enthusiasts and how much on actual experience. 
The answer to this question is that these results have 
been already attained wherever communities have 
striven for them. They are nowhere realized so com- 
pletely as in the picturesque valleys of Southern Cali- 
fornia. There the best type is found in Riverside. 
This is now the most famous of the orange districts. 
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Its homes, its gardens, its orchards and its boulevards 
are surpassed nowhere in the world. Twenty years 
ago it was a poor sheep pasture and dear at $1.25 per 
acre. To-day the land is well worth $3,000 per acre 
where orchards are in full bearing. Irrigation 
wrought the miracle, but the charming social condi- 
tions are due also to the fact that intelligent, cultured 
people were attracted by the climate, the scenery and 
the opportunity to make a living on small farms. 
Another example in the same locality is Redlands, of 
which a fair picture is here presented. The illustra- 
tion may be accepted as a typical irrigated valley of 
Arid America. There is the background of eternal 
mountains, whose further peaks are capped with 
snow. There is the foreground showing the intensive 
cultivation of the soil and the homes of the farmers 
and fruit growers within easy distance of each other. 
Both Riverside and Redlands were particularly fortu- 
nate in the influences that dominated their develop- 
ment, but the irrigated portions of California are 
every where the same in essential particulars. If there 
is a difference in degree it is due entirely to the class 
of people composing the various communities. 








CALLOWAY CANAL.—ONE OF THE MAIN CANALS OF THE KERN COUNTY LAND COMPANY’S SYSTEM. 
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THE CHARMING HOMES OF UTAH. 

To refer now to a locality representing entirely dif- 
ferent conditions, and typifying a large portion of 
the arid region, we turn to Utah. This is in the 
geographical centre of the irrigation empire. In 
climate and altitude it represents the medium be- 
tween the two extremes existing on the north and 
south. Whatever else may be said of the Mormons, 
it is conceded that they are by nature and habit the 
best of empire builders. When they entered the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake, forty-four years ago. 
they found an alkali desert awaiting them. They 
had heard nothing of irrigation, but their leader was 
a@ man possessing a genius for surmounting difficul- 
ties. He lost no time in wedding the limpid mount- 
ain stream to the arid soil of the desert. His follow- 
ers were not only soon able to sustain themselves, 
but rapidly went forward in the accumulation of 
wealth. The average size of their farms is 20 acres. 
In certainty and variety of production these farms 
are nowhere surpassed, and in beauty of surround- 
ings these homes are the equal of any to be found on 
the face of the earth. Utah is full of beautiful val- 
leys filled to their utmost capacity with prosperous 
twenty-acre farms, and uniting in a high degree the 
charms of country with the conveniences of town 
life. In some portions of Utah the agricultural vil- 
lage of Europe has been preferred. In those instances 
the farmers have their homes in the village, and go 
out to their farms each day. Thesuccess of the Mor- 
mon settlers was due in part to the fact that their 
operations were planned by one masterful mind. The 
common people thus labored with an intelligence su- 
perior to their own. 

AN ARIZONA INSTANCE. 

To the mind of the average American probably the 
most hopeless desert is that of Arizona. It is indeed 
a very arid country and nothing but the cactus and 
mesquite tree subsists naturally on its level plains. 
But that soil is rich beyond comparison, and when 
water is turned upon’it becomes enormously. produc- 
tive. The traveler who leaves the main line of the 
trans-continental railroad and passes a few miles 
north to Phoenix finds himself in the midst of the 
Salt River valley. Here he beholds the possibility of 
a new Civilization in the heart of Arizona. Under 
the magic of irrigation the small farm flourishes and 
produces everything, even to the citrus fruits. The 
future of Arizona is beyond computation. It will be 
a rich and populous State and illustrate the highest 
possibilities of the irrigated farm. 

HORACE GREELEY’S EXPERIMENT. 

One of the most notable examples of the success of 
the smali diversified, irrigated farm is seen in the 
history of the famous Greeley colony of Colorado. 
This was founded twenty-three years ago, under the 
inspiration of Horace Greeley, whose representative 
was the lamented Me¢ker. The colonists built and 
owned their irrigation works, and developed a model 
community of irrigated farms, in the midst of which 
stands the model town of Greeley. The potatoes of 


this locality are as famous as the oranges of River- 
side, or the grapes of Malaga. The farms, the homes 
and all the institutions of the colony, civic and in- 
dustrial, are almost ideal. And yet they are no bet- 
ter than can be realized in any other portion of the 
temperate zone under irrigation. 

TRANSFORMING LORDLY ESTATES. 

An interesting transformation is going forward in 
California. The great estates are being brought 
under irrigation and divided into ten and twenty acre 
fruit farms. It is a movement of great significance. 
For years some of the best lands have been monopo- 
lized by millionaire proprietors. These are now 
rapidly passing into the hands of a thrifty, productive 
population. A notable instance is seen in the Kern 
delta, at the southern end of the San Joaquin Valley. 
Here was an estate of 400,000 acres, largely the prop- 
erty of J.B. Haggin. It was divided into fourteen 
great ranches, on several of which were located 
sumptuous country seats. This princely domain has 
now been brought under a superb system of irriga- 
tion and laid out in several model colonies. An effort 
is being made to develop ideal irrigated farms of ten 
and twenty acres. As a means to this end experi- 
mental farms, conducted by expert ability, are main- 
tained in different portions of the estate and settlers 
taught the best methods of irrigation and cultivation. 
Similar transformations are under way elsewhere in 
California and the result is a distinct gain for civil- 
ization. It means, of course, increase of wealth and 
population for California. 

THE SURRENDER OF THE CATTLE RANGE. 

In Wyoming another kind of transformation is in 
progress. There, again, a great monopoly is passing 
away to make room for the. many-headed people. 
Wyoming has been for years a great free cattle range. 
It will always be a cattle country, but the industry is 
experiencing a decided change. The streams are be- 
ing diverted and the valleys reclaimed and the stock 
range giving place to the stock farm. Perhaps more 
cattle will be maintained than ever before; but in- 
stead of belonging to a few great proprietors, they 
will be the property of many small owners. The 
farmers along the streams will raise alfalfa for winter 
fodder and pasture their cattle in summer on the 
plateaus adjacent to their farms. This is one of the 
most promising of Western industries. It means a 
very great deal to the future of Wyoming. 


V. THE FINANCIAL ASPECT. 


It has been said that irrigation is a many-sided sub- 
ject. One important side of it relates to investment. 
The first cost of irrigation systems.in 1889, according 
to the census, was $29,611,000 and their value in 1890 
$94,412,000. Even the latter figure, representing an 
increase of 218 per cent. in present valuation over 
first cost, is inconsiderable in comparison with the 
sums that must be expended in the future work of 
reclamation. The irrigation bond-is a new form of 
security to the majority of the investing public. It 
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is better understood in English than American finan- 
cial centres, because in the old country the irrigation 
experience of France, Italy, Egypt and India is a 
matter of rather common knowledge. American 
irrigation securities are in high favor in London and 
have begun té6 command confidence in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. Chicago capitalists are also 
exhibiting much interest in them, and perhaps the 
Western metropolis will yet become the most im- 
portant point for their negotiation. 


THE IRRIGATION BOND. 

Irrigation bonds issued under proper conditions of- 
fer the best opportunity for conservative investment. 
It is easy to make this plain. Take any representa- 
tive valley of the arid region which has at the head of 
it an adequate supply of water. Remember that this 
land is worthless for agricultural or horticultural 
purposes until the stream is diverted and its waters 
distributed by a good system of irrigation. Re- 
member that the land, after being so reclaimed, rises 
in value to from $50 to $1,000 per acre, according to 
the class of crops it can produce and its nearness to 
markets or transportation facilities. Remember that 
the irrigation bond is a mortgage upon the water sup- 
ply and the agencies of distribution that alone render 
this land valuable. What form of security could be 
more reliable than a bond based upon the life current 
of a magnificent valley which is destined to be occu- 
pied by hundreds of industrious families? Itis a mort- 
gage upon the productive energy of the entire com- 
munity. The ability of one farmer to make a living 
from this land is inseparable from the ability of all 
the farmers to pay the interest on the bonds and 
provide a sinking fund for the liquidation of the 
principal. , 
THE BEST BOND. 

The strongest form of the irrigation bond is that 
class which furnishes security not only upon the 
canal system, but also upon a fair proportion of the 
lands to be irrigated. This is a good feature, be- 
cause the possession of a large body of irrigated 
lands enables the water company to produce im- 
mediate income to meet its interest, even if the sale 
of water rights to settlers is unreasonably delayed. 
Colonization is the one factor that cannot be con- 
trolled and mathematically demonstrated in ad- 
vance. 

DISHONEST BONDS. 

There is such a thing as a dishonest irrigation 
bond. These are sometimes issued upon projects 
where the water supply is inadequate or the lands 
poor, or altogether worthless. Dishonesty is more 
frequently practiced by issuing and selling bonds for 
a larger amount of money than could be legitimately 
expended on the work, or repaid from the honest 
earnings of the enterprise. This species of swindling 
has been generally practiced, when practiced at all, 
by companies having sufficient standing to market 
securities without the inconvenience of submitting 
the project to critical examination. In such cases 
the irrigation bonds have been generally concealed 
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behind the debentures of the company offering them 
for sale. 
THE TEST OF SOLID INVESTMENTS, 

There are a few simple rules to be observed by in- 
vestors in these securities. First of all, they should 
demand a detailed report from a competent and un- 
purchasable irrigation engineer. Such a report fur- 
nishes reliable information as to the extent and 
nature of the water supply, the character of the lands 
and the feasibility of the scheme of engineering. 
These three points are the foundation of the enter- 
prise, and yet itis possible to make a failure when 
the water, the land and the scheme of engineering 
are satisfactory. It is important that the lands 
should be so situated as to command a ready outlet 
for their products, so that the business of farming 
may be profitably conducted. ‘It is also important to 
know that the chances for rapid and continuous 
colonization are favorable, so that the assets of the 
enterprise, which are its land and water rights, may 
be converted into cash in time to meet maturing ob- 
ligations. And more important than all else is it 
that the enterprise should be in the hands of com- 
petent and honest men. When all these conditions 
have been fulfilled the irrigation bond is just as 
secure as the bonds of the United States government, 
and infinitely more so than the stock of any national 
bank. 

IRRIGATED FARM LOANS. 

Everything said in this article about the importanc~ 
of irrigation in agriculture and its bearing vnon the 
evolution of better conditions of life, is an argument 
in favor of loans on irrigated farms. The farm loan 
under any circumstances has always ranked high 
with investors. Whenever there have been losses 
they were due to crop failures. That is an im- 
possible contingency in the case of irrigated lands. 
Nothing more need be said to demonstrate the secur- 
ity of farm loans in the irrigated region. 


VI. A RISING NATIONAL QUESTION. 


The reclamation and settlement of the arid Gomain, 
in all the details of its enormous processes, must ever 
remain the problem of the men of the West. It is 
for them to turn the streams that rise in their giant 
mountain ranges, for them to distribute the waters 
and speak into life the soil of their deserts, to encour- 
age emigration from the older sections and teach the 
new-comers the philosophy of the small farm. But 
there is one point where the question comes directly 
in contact with national thought and demands settle- 
ment by national legislation. In this aspect it will 
rapidly rise to the proportions of a great national 
question. 

THE PEOPLE’S GREAT HERITAGE, 

Under the operation of the beneficent Homestead 
law the public lands of the middle West have been 
entirely occupied. The tide of settlement has flowed 
past the line where the rainfall ceases to be sufficient 
for agriculture. The advancing army pauses at the 
threshold of the new empire where water is king. 
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The remaining public domain is estimated by the 
General Land Office at 568,000,000 acres, of which 
542,000,000. acres are in the arid region. Estimates 
vary as to the proportion of this land susceptible of 
reclamation ; but when the mountains and high pla- 
teaus have been subtracted enough remains to furnish 
homes for many million families. But this land must 
be watered. Howis this to be accomplished? While it 
is true that the land and the streams are in the West. 
it must not be forgotten that they are the heritage of 
all our people, and that the child of the West shares 
his right to utilize them equally with the child of Mas- 
sachusetts and New York. This empire is to be con- 
quered in the interest of all the people and of the 
glory and greatness of our common country. It thus 
becomes a question of live national interest to deter- 
mine upon what terms title to these lands shall pass 
from the government. 
THE DESERT LAND LAW. 

Existing laws are utterly bad and inadequate. 
Millions of acres of arid land have been acquired 
under the Desert Land law. This was enacted osten- 
sibly in the interest of genuine settlers, but really for 
the benefit of selfish land-grabbers, who pay the gov- 
ernment $1.25 per acre, then water the lands and sell 
them to the public at a very large profit. It is a 
grotesque system which robs the people of their patri- 
mony and then allows them to buy it back again upon 
the robbers’ own terms. Under the Desert Land law 
bona fide settlers may take up 320 acres upon payment 
of $1.25 per acre and sutisfactory proof of reclamation. 
Until recently, 640 acres were allowed each “ settler,” 
and it was then even easier than now for a few enter- 
prising men, with the assistance of their sisters, their 
cousins and their aunts, their employees and other de- 
pendents, to get possession of a large amount of valu- 
able public land. It is to be said, however, that a 
vast amount of land has been reclaimed in this way 
and made useful to mankind that must have remained 
useless in the absence of that law, or a better one. 


AN INVITATION TO DISHONESTY. 


The Desert Land law is ananomaly. It offers the 
settler land upon terms with which it is impossible 
for him to honestly comply, outside of a few espe- 
cially favored localities. A vast proportion of the 
arid lands are situated in immense tracts, only re- 
claimable by the diversion of large streams and the 
construction of costly works. It is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that one poor settler can expend a millign dol- 
lars to turn a mighty river in order that he may prove 
title to 320 acres of land. And yet this is precisely 
what the law does suppose. Upon that theory mill- 
ions of acres have been disposed of. In practice they 
have been mostly taken up by corporations and their 
friends, brought under systems of irrigation at an 
average cost, according to the census, of $8.15 per 
acre, and then sold to real settlers at prices ranging 
from $20 to $100 per acre. As the land and water 
rights were generally worth what they finally sold 
for, ib was a good bargain for the settler, as well as 
for the company, but if the people are to acquire pos- 
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session of their birthright in this way the law should 
at least provide a plan by which it may be honestly 
accomplished. 

CESSION TO THE STATES. 


The former Irrigation Congress suggested that the 
arid public lands be ceded to the States upon condi- 
tion that they in turn shall dispose of them only to 
actual settlers, and in bodies of not more than 160 
acres. There is a strong argument in favor of the 
cession of the land, but it should not be coupled with 
the condition that the unspeakable fraud and decep- 
tion of the Desert Land law shall be perpetuated by 
the Western States. In response to the declaration 
of the Salt Lake convention, Senator Francis E. 
Warren, of Wyoming, introduced a bill providing 
for the cession of the lands and supported it with a 
masterly speech. He gained the attention of the 
country for the moment, but the subject has been 
lost sight of during the past twelve months of tariff 
and silver agitation. The candid student of the sub- 
ject will conclude that the arid lands must eventu- 
ally pass to the States. 

THE ARGUMENT, PRO AND CON. 

The-reasons that must impel him to this conclusion 
are as follows :.The streams are already the property 
of the States, and itis an anomalous condition that 
gives the ownership of the water to one authority and 
that of the land to another. Both should be under 
one control and be developed under one comprehen- 
sive policy. Furthermore, irrigation is and will ever 
be a peculiar Western industry. It cannot be ex- 
pected that a Congress or administration dominated 
by men living east of the Mississippi River will 
ever take a really enlightened view of the subject 
in all its details and ramifications. Western men 
are alone fitted to deal with the great subject inti- 
mately. When the lands pass to the States the irri- 
gation policy of Colorado, California, Montana and 
the rest will instantly become the chief feature of 
State politics. There will be kcen competition to 
provide ideal laws, ideal systems and ideal conditions 
for the comfort and prosperity of the army of citizens 
each State would hope to attract. But one objection 
has been made to the plan of cession. This is that 
corrupt Western legislatures would immediately par- 
cel the lands out among boodlers and greedy corpo- 
rations. It is hard to haveit said that Western legis- 
latures are not as honest as those that assemble at 
Albany, or as the Boards of Aldermen who dispose 
of Broadway franchises in the large cities of the 
cultured East. 

A SUGGESTION. 

After all is said the fact remains that this great 
empire of arid lands must and shall be reclaimed, and 
that they must be preserved for the use and benefit of 
the homeseekers of the future. . It is for the men of 
the West to propose a scheme of settlement that shall 
appeal to the nation’s reason and sense of right. This 
will be the question of supreme interest before the 
coming congress at Los Angeles. To the writer it 
seems that the feasible plan is to have the governors 
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of the various States appoint commissions, charged 
with the duty of making a comprehensive study of 
the whole question, beth in its relations to particular 
States and to the needs and wishes of the nation as a 
whole. The reports of these State commissions may 
be assimilated by another representative irrigation 
congress, carefully sifted, and then blended into one 
harmonious measure, which may be urged upon the 
peopie of the United States by the unanimous voice 
of the West. Such a measure must undoubtedly pro- 
vide a method by which lands may be reclaimed by 
private enterprise, under proper safeguards and regu- 
lations, and a method by which public ownership of 
canals, reservoirs 2nd other works may be realized 
when the people so prefer. The thing to make sure 
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of is that the lands shall be reclaimed, and that genu- 
ine settlers shall acquire them without paying unfair 
tribute to the capital that made their reclamation 
possible. 

THE GREAT END. 

To rescue these lands from the desert, to colonize 
them with a productive population, to develop the 
highest conditions of human happiness for the com- 
mon people—this is the great and precious end to 
which all efforts must tend. This problem must be 
solved in the interest of the nation and humanity. It 
is a great trust which God has committed into the 
hands of the people of the West. In finding the right 
solution of it, they desire and expect the sympathetic 
co-operation of the people of our common country. 


THE EVILS OF AN APPRECIATING CURRENCY. 


BY EDWARD B. HOWELL. 


:* aman were to measure his field with a strip of 

raw hide, as the Tyrians are supposed to have 
done when they purchased the site of ancient Car- 
thage, he would discover that he has apparently less 
acres on a wet day than ona dry one. Yet the diffi- 
culty would be, not in any variance in the area of his 
land, but in the stretching of his measuring line. 
The friends of silver claim that something precisely 
similar to this has happened to the gold dollar. Asa 
measure of value it has been stretching ever since 
the rich placers of California were exhausted. Very 
little gold is now produced by the cheap process of 
washing it out of gravel. Asarule it is only pro- 
duced by the expensive but entirely legitimate in- 
dustry of quartz mining, in which about forty per 
cent. of the annual output is a by-product in the ex- 
traction of silver. 

The dollar that goes up in value is no more 
stable than the one that goes down. The depre- 
ciating dollar. does injustice to one class, the ap- 
preciating dollar to another. To speak of gold as 
‘stable’ currency is a begging of the question to be 
proved, of which the monometallists are continually 
guilty, and of which President Cleveland was guilty 
in his recent message to Congress. 

How can it be shown that the gold dollar has ap- 
The world wide fall of prices 
The events of the past 
In the early 


preciated in value? 
shows it. Statistics show it. 
summer, rightly interpreted, show it. 


summer three general causes were alleged for the 
paralysis that had come upon the business world : 
1. Uncertainty as to the future of the tariff ; 2. Timid- 
ity of capital for fear of a depreciated silver cur- 
rency ; 3. The universal fall of values brought on by 
the appreciation of gold. 

Into this situation of affairs President Cleveland 


injected the call for an extra session of Congress as a 
remedial measure. In the light of each of these al- 
leged causes, what effect should that call have had ? 
At that time, as at every time since, there was every 
prospect of a speedy repeal of the Sherman law. If 
the cause of the financial depression was an uncer- 
tainty concerning the future of the tariff, a special 
session to repeal the Sherman law should have had 
no effect one way or another on the situafion. If, 
secondly, the evil cause was a fear of depreciated 
silver money, the prospect of so speedy a repeal of 
the obnoxious law should have afforded instantane- 
ous relief. If, on the other hand, the root difficulty 
was that the trade of the country was under the 
thumb-screw torture of a constantly appreciating 
gold dollar, then a special session of Congress con- 
vened to give the cause of silver its death-blow 
should have increased the difficulties of the situa- 
tion tenfold. This last result is precisely what has 
happened. The very bottom has dropped out of 
values. People have fairly fallen over one another 
in their eagerness to get hold of their deposits, as 
if they realized that money and monéy alone was 
the safe and desirable form of property. 

There has recently come into my hands a copy of 
the ‘‘ Statistical Abstract of the United States” for 
1892. It should be good authority with the adminis- 
tration, for it was issued by the Bureau of Statistics, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Columns of figures in millions are somewhat confus- 
ing reading, but to simplify the story told by these 
statistics I have delineated them upon charts. The 
numbers given upon these charts are in even millions, 
and necessarily involve a small error one way or the 
other, but the lines are drawn from the complete 
statistics, as any one can verify for himself, 
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These charts for the most part tell their own story. 
In those showing production the percentages in each 
year are computed upon the basis of the statistics for 
the year 1873. This is done because the object is to 
show the tendency of things since the demonetization 
of silver in that year. In the charts showing prices 
the highest average price attained in any year of the 
period 1873-92 is taken as the basis for computing the 
percentages of the other years. 

There is no greater source of wealth in the United 
States than cereal crops. Chart ‘‘A” will show the 
farmers of the country the work they have been doing 
in that line, and what they have been paid for it. It 
will be seen that the line of value has tended to fall 
farther and farther below that of crop production. 
For instance, in "78, though the crop production was 
fifty per cent. greater than in ’73, it sold for two per 
cent. less money. In’88, which is the last year for 
which statistics are given, the crop was one hundred 
and nine per cent. above that of ’73, but it sold at an 
increase of only forty-four per cent. 

What has caused the falling away in the line of 
value? I think the line showing the gold production 
of the United States will explain it. The value of the 
crop is the product of the quantity by the price in 
gold. With the increasing scarcity of gold there has 
necessarily been a diminishing price. The temporary 
increase in gold production during the years "76, ’77 
and ’78 was probably owing to the new discoveries at 
Leadville and in the Black Hills, but since ’80 the 
production of gold has each year been less than in "73. 
What is more, this line of gold production does 
not truly represent the portion of the limited supply 
available for currency purposes, for each year there is 
an increasing amount required in the arts. 

The line of silver production, however, tells a dif- 
ferent story. It will be seen that silver production 
keeps approximate pace with the production of cereal 
crops. If our money needs grow at the same rate as 
farm produce, then silver and not gold furnishes the 
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normal supply. There is as much reason for an outcry 
against an overproduction of cereals as of silver, for 
both increase at the same rate. 

Chart ‘“‘B” tells the story of cotton for twenty 
years, and is a striking commentary on the greed that 
prompted the financial crime of 1873. The climbing 
line of crep production tells of hard, yet fruitful 
labor. The line of value far below shows the miser- 
able manner in which this labor hzs been remuner- 
ated. Notwithstanding the increased production, in 
nearly every year the crop has svuld for actually less 
than did the crop of ’73. In ’90, for instance, though 
the crop was almost double that of ’73 it sold for 
only 3 per cent. more, and in the succeding year, 
though there was an increase of 88 per cent. in crop 
production, the selling value increased only 18 per 
cent. There is the same striking parallelism between 
cotton production and silver production, showing in 
like manner that silver, and not gold, furnishes the 
natural and stable money metal. 

The charts showing prices have the same lessons to 
teach from another standpoint. The statistics for the 
intrinsic value of the silver dollar as measured by 
gold are taken from the last report of the Director of 
the Mint. The twenty leading commodities whose 
percentages are averaged include cotton, with three 
or four of its staple fabrics, wool, corn, wheat, wheat 
flour, mess pork, butter, eggs, leather, anthracite and 
bituminous coal, etc., such as constitute the chief 
sources of America’s wealth. If more commodities 
had been included, or different ones, the showing 
might have been modified somewhat, but not mate- 
rially, for what is true of the fall of these commodi- 
ties is true of all. I have omitted some such articles 
as steel rails, illuminating oils, sugar, etc., where a 
phenomenal fall in price can be traced to other causes 
than the appreciation of the measure of value. 

As measured by the gold standard, silver and wheat 
have steadily and quite uniformly declined in price. 
Silver stood at $1.004 when demonetized in 1873, and 
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in 92 had fallen to .674. The temporary effect of 
the Sherman lawin ’90 is plainly shown. Wheat 
touched the 100 mark in ’74 at $1.43 per bushel, and 
reached its lowest point in ’90 at fifty-eight per cent. 
of the base price, or 83 cents per bushel. The course 
of the twenty staple commodities is instructive. It 
reveals where the ‘‘ hard times” have come in. It is 
significant that these commodities also have shared 
the downfall of silver. 

In the tables of prices from which Chart ‘“‘C” was 
prepared, the gold dollar is, of course, the constant 
quantity or measure of value. It is entirely possible, 
however, to regard silver as the constant quantity. 
Begging the pardon of my goldbug friends for the 
audacious procedure, I have prepared Chart ‘‘ D,” 
in which silver is the standard of value. The same 
twenty commodities show afar more stable course. 
They have still fallen somewhat, about eight per cent. 


in twenty years; but such a fall is not an unhealthy 
or injurious one. On the other hand, gold shows a 
striking appreciation, especially during the last ten 
years. In the light of this showing, the ‘‘ dishonest 
dollar,” if there is one, is not the silver dollar, but is 
a $1.50 gold dollar. 

An editorial in the June Century denies the appre- 
ciation of gold and claims that the fall of prices has 
been due to improved methods of production and 
distribution. It is impossible to wholly disprove a 
statement that is partially true. No doubt improved 
methods of production have lowered the prices of 
certain commodities. In most of the commodities 
named above there have been no materially improved 
methods of production in the last twenty years. In 
Chart ‘‘E” I have compared the range in price of a 
commodity in which there have been improved meth- 
ods of production with two others in which there 
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have not. The methods of producing steel rails 
have been greatly improved in twenty years, and as a 
result the price has taken a veritable ‘‘ header.” Yet 
butter and eggs have also declined in price, though 
there have been no improvements made on the ordi- 
nary cow and hen as methods of producing them. 
In other words, improved facilities may in some cases 
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railroads, telegraph lines and manufacturing plants is 
everywhere felt. Investors do not like to invest in 
stocks that are certain to be worth less before they are 
worth more. They will not buy on a falling market, 
and there is no bedrock below which prices can- 
not go. 

If the monetary policy of the country makes gold the 
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have augmented a fall that has been due to another 
and more universal cause. 

The downward fall of values shown in these charts 
has been true of other values as well, land values and 
stocks of all kinds. Nothing takes the very spirit out 
of enterprise more than a market that is constantly 
falling as a result of an appreciating currency. As 
Mr. Balfour recently said before an audience of 
London bankers and merchants, it ‘‘is perhaps the 
most deadening and benumbing influence that can 
touch the enterprise of a nation.” 

When the farmer has a mortgage on his land, the 
appreciating dollar does him a threefold injustice. It 
shrinks the value of his land, it augments his indebt- 
edness, and at the same time by lowering the price of 
his produce takes away his ability to pay. The land 
value shrinks under the mortgage, and the mortgage 
spreads out over the land until there is no margin left 
for the original owner, and foreclosure is inevitable. 
The money brokers are entitled to their principal and 
interest. They are not entitled to the unearned in- 
crement of their wealth caused by the appreciation 
of the money standard. 

But the farmer is not the only one who has suffered 


most desirable and only secure form of property, it is 
to be expected that men who haveit will not invest it, 
but will either hoard or loan it. Until the monetary 
basis is broadened, there will be no enduring relief 
for the present depression of trade and enterprise. 
All our money is now referable to gold, and appreci- 
ates with the appreciation of gold. Even our silver 
dollars must be represented by gold dollars’ worth of 
silver bullion in the treasury. Issuing new forms of 
currency, payable directly or indirectly in gold, will 
afford no relief, .but will rather tend to accelerate the 
upward course of gold. The United States could 
doubtless issue without limit greenbacks payable in 
gold, which would pass at par, for the faith of the 
world is absolute that the United States will redeem 
according to its promise, even though it were in dodo 
eggs. The United States cannot by legislation increase 
the supply of gold in nature. Until this is done, 
however, the issuance of additional promises to pay 
gold in whatever form will not relieve, but rather 
increase the difficulties of the situation. 

It will be seen that gold as a money metal is in the 
nature of a monopoly which confers its favor upon 
the few to the detriment of the many. The mono- 
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willing to consent to any increase of currency pro- 
vided it is redeemable in gold, but they obstinately 
oppose any measure that would broaden the money 
standard, and skillfully eviscerate every real meas- 
ure of relief by reducing it to some such nondescript 
as the Sherman law. 

The demand for silver as money in its own right 
is coming more and more from the people as they 
comprehend the problem. If the timidity of capital 
is due to the silver agitation, there is small hope of 
its cure, for the ferment of discussion will not stop. 
President Cleveland, in deprecating the agitation 
and calling a special session of Congress to put a 
quietus upon it, is only following the example of 
King Canute on the sea shore. 

The world has four billion dollars’ worth of silver 
money, and a little more than three and a half billion 
dollars’ worth of gold. Does anyone seriously believe 
for a moment that it is either wise or possible for 
the world to demonetize its silver? And if it is not 
wise for the rest of the world to do this, why should 
it be wise for the United States to take any farther 
step in that direction ? 

After the necessity of using silver as money is 
admitted, there does come in a perplexing question 
as to how it can be safely done in the absence of 
an international agreement. Such an agreement 
would no doubt be a very convenient thing, but 
at present not a probable one. The power of 
plutocracy is too strong in Germany and Eng- 
land to make it possible for many years to come. 
The only use of monetary conferences hitherto has 
been to postpone action. When the advocates of 
silver become specially insistent, the gold mono- 
metallists straightway propose an international con- 
ference, which operates as a sort of cold storager of 
silver schemes. The present Congress seems to be full 
of avowed bimetallists, but their bimetallism is a beau- 
tiful ideal in the dim distant future. For the present 
they are voting with the goldbugs. 

It is in the power of the United States to work out 
its own salvation in this matter without the help of 
other nations. Perhaps it would not be safe to de- 
clare for free coinage at the old ratio of 16 to1. At 
the present time the market value of silver is 73 cents 
an ounce, while its coining value is $1.29. <A free- 
coinage law at the old ratio would be equivalent 
to an attempt on the part of the United States to 
raise unaided the price of all the silver in the world 
from 73 cents to $1.29 per ounce in gold. Weare a 
great people, but hardly equal to such an undertak- 
ing as this. It is quite safe to say that we would get 
more silver than we wanted, and that we could not 
maintain it on a parity with gold. 

But the power and influence of the United States is 
great enough to raise and maintain the price of silver 
at a point far above its present abnormally low price. 
This point should be discovered, and our mints opened 
to its free coinage at whatever ratio that would be. I 
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believe that a free-coinage law in the United States 
at the ratio of 20 to 1 would be an entirely safe meas- 
ure, and that it would absolutely fix the price of 
silver the world over at not less than $1.03 an ounce 
in gold. Nor would we get more silver than we 
wanted, for confidence in the white metal would be 
so restored thereby that it would again be in demand 
in other countries for money ‘purposes. 

The failure of the Bland-Allison law and the a. 
man act to fix the price of silver is no criterion of the 
effect a free coinage law would have, for neither of 
these laws was intended to accomplish this result. 
On the contrary, they have both treated silver as a 
commodity to be measured, like other commodities, 
by a gold standard. They have created a certain de- 
mand for silver, and to this extent have benefited the 
owners of silver mines; but they have done nothing 
to stop that steady appreciation of gold that has 
brought disaster to all kinds of values. Nothing 
short of a law that involves the principle of free coin- 
age and makes silver full legal tender will accom- 
plish this. 

The proposition to coin our own product at the old 
ratio, keeping out foreign silver by a tariff, is unwise, 
since it would preclude its use in international ex- 
change, and the silver outside the wall of our tariff 
would be a constant menace. 

At the present writing, when the repeal bill has 
passed the House of Representatives and seems on 
the point of passing the Senate, it is triumphantly 
heralded that the money market is easier, and that it 
is now possible to borrow the funds that befere were 
locked up. It is safe to say that in each case it is 
nominated in the bond that payment must be made 
in gold, which means that the lender is determined to 
get the benefit of the appreciation of that metal. But 
money seeking borrowersis a far different thing from 
capital seeking investment. The one signifies that 
the conditions favor the money-loaning class; the 
other that values are stable, and that the man who 
has invested in a legitimate enterprise in good faith 
does not straightway find that he has gone out upon 
a bed of quicksand. Gold alone cannot furnish a 
stable currency, but, until we have such a currency, 
we need not expect that health will permanently re- 
turn to our paralyzed industries, or that buoyant 
prosperity will absorb the now wasted energies of the 
vast army of the unemployed. 

The remarkable majority by which the bill for the 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law has 
passed the lower house cf Congress, and by which the 
ratio of 20 to 1 has been rejected, is not promising for 
the immediate future of silver. But itis safe to say 
that when the people fully understand the question, 
and express their will, the day of the present gold 
monopoly will be over. After the next popular elec- 
tion the Congressmen who return to Washington will 
be in the condition of those who have seen a great 
light. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF THE HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGE. 


BY LYMAN P. POWELL. 


[A new appreciation of the value, from every point of view, of historic spots and historic memories has 
evidently begun to appear upon both sides of the Atlantic. In England, Mr. Stead has, with his accustomed 
vigor and enthusiasm, taken the leadership in proposing, and attempting to organize systematically a series 
of pilgrimages to shrines made famous by notable men or great deeds in the history of the land. Mr. Stead’s 
propositions have taken the general form of the article from his pen which forms the second part of the 
following discussion of the theme of historic pilgrimages in general. . It is hoped by Mr. Stead, under the 
auspices of the English edition of the REvIEW orf REVIEws, to carry out next summer the extremely 
interesting proposals outlined in this article. In case the plan should be successful, as it now promises to be, 
the American REVIEW OF REVIEWS will have to offer to its readers some very attractive propositions with 
respect to joining the English pilgrimages. As to the American pilgrimage discussed by Mr. Powell, itnow 
seems clear that the leadership in this promising line of educational effort is to be assumed for this country by 
the University Extension Society, whose headquarters are in Philadelphia. The REview or REVIEWS will 
hope to be able hereafter to make further announcement to its readers regarding these American pilgrimages. 
The whole subject seems to be one highly worth attention from all classes of the community. THE EDITOR. | 


INCE the nation emerged mature and self-con- 
» scious from the late war there has been among 
the critical-a growth of skepticism concerning the 
perfectness of our institutions, and among the un- 
critical an increase of apathy always dangerous to 
democracy. There lurks a suspicion in some quar- 
ters that King Demos, despite John Morley’s advice 
to young men, is ceasing to dream dreams and is be- 
coming a realist. Remedies like the Referendum 
and other plans for ‘“‘ curing democracy with more 
democracy ” are proposed. Back of all remedies at- 
tainable by legislative fiat lies the need of impressing 
upon old and young alike correct ideas of civic duty. 
As Mr. Charles A, Brinley, a public spirited Phila- 
delphian, has recently suggested in a monograph on 
‘‘ Citizenship,” it is high time that our educators 
were giving the word citizenship as eminent a posi- 
tion in our vocabulary as the word liberty now oc- 
cupies. All men have not the time, even if they had 
talent, to acquire profundity in political philosophy, 
but none are too busy to acquire that appreciation of 
institutions which is the open sesame to right think- 
ing and right acting in the field of civics. Keen ap- 
preciation comes only by a combination of the study of 
civics and history. Not, however, the memorizing of 
unmemorable facts out of dry compendiums; not 
the passionate love, as Isaac Taylor pointed out, of 
some grinning skeleton of chronology ; but rather a 
real resurrection of the past, including the fireside 
life of the democratic lowly as well as the drum and 
trumpet events which still consume more than their 
share of space in our text-books. 


DEMOCRACY AND HISTORICAL STUDY. 


A new and more critical study of American history 
in our colleges and universities was introduced by the 
Centennial of 1876. Before that Yale had only one 
teacher of history and Harvard two, while the rest of 


the colleges, except, perhaps, a half dozen, had no 
historical chairs. Now even the newly-born college of 
the prairies, with a faculty of two, ‘‘ Mrs. Johnson 
and myself,” feels apologetic until it can advertise a 
full course of historical study ‘‘ not surpassed, we be- 
lieve, by any institution of learning in the land.” 
What more timely in this Columbian year than the 
inauguration of a democracy of historical study? In- 
creasing signs there are in the increasing popularity 
of historical study in Universities and University Ex- 
tension alike. The series of historical celebrations, 
beginning with Lexington and Bunker Hill in 1875, 
when South Carolina troops scarcely ten years away 
from Southern battlefields paraded the streets of Bos- 
ton without insult from their former foes, have scat- 
tered seeds of which we shall see the ripe fruits not 
before the twentieth century. May we not hope that 
this new access of interest in our history will assume 
the form of active reading rather than of that passive 
reading against which Emerson protested? May we 
not hope that history will appear in its true light as a 
problem rather than a story? May we not trust that 
King Demos will discern the meaning, long evident 
to historical specialists, of Droysen’s lines: ‘‘ The 
practical significance of historical studies lies in the 
fact that they, and they alone, hold up before the 
State, or people, or army, its own picture? Espe- 
cially is historical study the basis for political im- 
provement and culture.” 

It is the truth embodied in this last sentence of 
Droysen’s that renders the democratization of histor- 
ical study of imperative importance. It is because 
the development, perhaps the very perpetuation, 
of democratic institutions depends upon the renais- 
sance of an intelligent patriotism. Itis not permitted 
us to slight any means that promise to hasten this 
renaissance. Every State may well learn from Mas- 
sachusetts to foster patriotic sentiments in the public 
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schools by requiring the Stars and Stripes to be run 
up before every school house at the beginning of the 
daily sessions. Every city may profit by Phila- 
delphia’s custom of gathering her school children at 
frequent intervals within the walls of Independence 
Hall to hear from men like Hon. Hampton L. Carson 
and Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, the old, old 
stories of Revolutionary trials and triumphs. More 
cities than Chicago, with its startlingly large foreign 
population, may profit by the practice of ‘saluting 
the flag ” introduced by Colonel George T. Balch into 
the industrial schools of New York, in some of which 
more than forty per cent. of the pupils are of foreign 
birth. Let us have more stories like Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s ‘‘ Man Without a Country,” printed 
expressly for school children. Let us have more of 
the old South leaflets and the American History leaf- 
lets for both adults and children. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGE, 


And finally, let us revive and rationalize the Pil- 
Despite its train of evils, the medisval 


grimage. 
crusade served civilization many a good turn. It 
taught men the educational value of travel. Who 


knows but that for the medizval crusade a later 
Columbus might have found America, and a later 
George and a later Grenville have driven the colonies 
to renounce British imperialism ! Who can doubt 
that a renaissance of patriotism will follow hard 
upon a renaissance of the medieval pilgrimage, ra- 
tionalized to suit American conditions! The soil of 
the Atlantic seaboard has been sanctified by the deeds 
of brave men. Here are the historic sources of our 
greatness, and hither will the modern pilgrim first 
resort. The old Birmingham meeting-house on the 
field of the Brandywine and the redoubts and in- 
trenchments of Valley Forge are still eloquent ser- 
mons in stone and in earth of the great struggle 
which marked a transition period in our public life. 

‘What is the truly great in history?” asks Droy- 
sen ; and without pausing he replies, ‘‘ It is controlled, 
ennobled, glorified passion.” A passion simply psy- 
chological it may be, such as finds expression in 
diplomacy. The pen is sometimes mightier than the 
sword. But the final resort, from Naseby to Bang- 
kok, has ever been the sword. The will of the major- 
ity is never mistaken when it is expressed by the 
shaking of the spears. 

The Historical Pilgrimage will stir the imagination 
of the average American, vivify for him a too mo- 
notonous existence, quicken his interest in an heroic 
past and give him an appreciation of a fruitful pres- 
ent. It may not solve the problems at issue between 
Jefferson and Hamilton ; it may tell him nothing con- 
cerning the relative merits of monometallism and bi- 
metallism. It will at least manifest the conditions 
under which our great heroes won or lost their laurels. 
A visit to Saratoga may show more clearly than our 
books that Benedict Arnold was a disappointed and 
ill-used soldier before ever he was a traitor to his 
country. A Pilgrimage to Valley Forge is needed to 
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prove that Gettysburg would not to-day use up six 
pages of Baedeker’s United States had not Baron 
Steuben in that bitter winter of 1777-78 transformed 
an untrained, hungry, frozen, naked yeomanry into 
an effective army, while Washington in his stone cot- 
tage burnt the midnight oil in planning, counseling 
and co-ordinating the contrary and rebellious elements 
in the army and in Congress. The Pilgrimage has a 
clear title to a place ina schedule for the democratiza- 
tion of historical study, becauseits function isto furnish 
the uninstructed many with an historical apprecia- 
tion, without which historical scholarship of the in- 
structed few is lame and patriotism is as sounding 
brass. If, as Lord Acton said, history is ‘‘the con- 
science of mankind,” all thoughtful persons should 
hail the historical Pilgrimage as a probable means of 
quickening or supplying this conscience to the masses 
to whose intelligence, as Washington long ago warned 
us, we must look for ‘‘ the safety and permanence of 
our free institutions.” 


ALL THINGS ARE PREPARED, 


Fortunately, while the need of the Pilgrimage has 
been growing clearer, preparations have been making, 
unconsciously perhaps, to satisfy that need. Within 
the last decade new interest has been aroused in our 
historic survivals. Monuments to our statesmen and 
warriors we have in abundance. Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat, 
owner of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, has recently do- 
nated a large sum of money for the erection of a 
monument to Grant,’ at Galena, Illinois. An equally 
public-spirited Chicagoan, Mr. George M. Pullman, 
has erected an heroic statue in bronze on the site of 
the Fort Dearborn massacre in 1812. As I write these 
lines the daily paper announces that the Trenton Bat- 
tle Monument Association is preparing to dedicate a 
monument at Trenton, where the Continentals cap- 
tured one thousand Hessians at a Belshazzar feast one 
famous night after Christmas. The first purpose of 
the Chester County, Pa., Historical Association, organ- 
ized a few months ago, is to preserve and mark with 
appropriate memorials the battlefield of the Brandy- 
wine. 

Six years ago the battleground of Guilford Court 
House was an old field, abandoned to briers and 
bushes. Thanks to the patriotic initiative of Judge 
Schenck, formerly of the Superior Court of North 
Carolina, the Guilford Battleground Company was 
organized; shares of stock were sold, and an annual 
appropriation of $200 was secured from the State 
Legislature. The battlefield has been cleared and 
beautified, the lines of the two armies have been 
carefully marked, and seven monuments have been 
dedicated to the valor of our soldiers. Every Fourth 
of July the old battlefield is the Mecca of North 
Carolina. Transportation has been furnished by the 
railroads on these occasions at reduced rates, and 
Judges Schenck and Clark and Professor Kemp P. 
Battle, formerly president of the University of North 
Carolina, have delivered inspiring addresses. 

Professor E. G. Daves, of Baltimore, is the author 
of a recent proposition to purchase the site of Sir 
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Walter Raleigh’s fort on Roanoke Island, and to 
make it the Southern rival of Plymouth Rock. The 
friendly rivalry of nearly a score of States to mark 
the field of Gettysburg with appropriate monuments 
at a cost of nearly a million dollars is a familiar 
story, as is also the erection of the Pilgrim monu- 
ments at Delthaven, Holland, and Plymouth, Mass. 

Not less interesting is the passage on May 30 of an 
act, unanimous!y in the Senate, and with but three 
dissenting voves out of the 156 in the Honse, by the 
Pennsylvania legislature donating $25,000 for the 
purchase of 250 acres of ground or less at Valley 
Forge, twenty-tour miles from Philadelphia, to be 
converted into a public park. It was fitting that Mr. 
Francis M. Brooke, who had been most energetic in 
achieving the passage of the act, should be chosen 
chairman of the committee to determine the location 
of the grounds and to preserve the fortifications as 
nearly as possible in their original condition as a 
military camp. 

While I write, news comes that a number of the 
instructors at Clemson College, that lusty young 
agricultural institution at Fort Hill, 8. C., which 
opened its doors for the first time in July with an en- 
rollment of four hundred students, are quartered in 
the house of South Carolina’s eminent son, John C. 
Calhoun, and that the Historical Pilgrim will be 
welcomed to an inspection of the historic treasures 
of the sacred homestead. Is not all this indisputable 
evidence that all things are preparing for the coming 
of the Historical Pilgrim ? 


MODERN ARCHETYPES. 


Archetypes he has had in abundance. Herodotus, 
we are told, thought it worth while to gather mate- 
rials for his great work by travels through Greece, 
Africa, Asia and Europe. Plutarch dared not at- 
tempt his ‘‘ Lives” without seeking in Italy, and per- 
haps in Egypt, a proper setting for his great char- 
acters. Carlyle was not a specialist in military prac- 
tice, but the battles of ‘‘ Frederick the Great” ap- 
pear to have been written by such a one, because 
Carlyle knew the battlefields. Though every step 
gave him pain, Freeman climbed the Sicilian hills 
with his Thucydides, in ‘the original, in his hand, in 
order to verify the statements of the Greek historian 
and to understand clearly the physical basis of the 
history of Sicily. Anbury, Hall, Melish Davis, 
Ashe, Weld, and Rochefoucault-Liancourt wrote 
about a young America with which travel had given 
them more than a passing acquaintance. 

The pencil of light with which M. De Tocqueville 
and Mr. Bryce have written about our institutions 
could not have been wielded by untraveled hands. 
M. De Tocqueville came to us fresh from the atro- 
cious scenes of the French Revolution to discover for 
the sake of France the means by which a liberty 
which at home had degenerated into the red cap and 
the guillotine was regulated and reconciled with 
social order. Mr. Bryce’s five visits to our shores 
were not, like De Tocqueville’s, for the purpose of find- 
ing here an ideal democracy, but rather, as he himself 
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tells us, ‘‘to paint the institutions and people of 
America as they are.” That both these profound 
thinkers succeeded so admirably is due doubtless first 
of all to the fact that they became Historical Pil- 
grims before they invoked the Muse of History. 
America is not entirely barren of the Historical 
Pilgrim. Mt. Vernon has been his Mecca these many 
years. Members of the School of American History 
at the University of Pennsylvania have from time to 
time exploited the historical places in and about 
Philadelphia. Francis Parkman lost his digestion in 
learning the customs of the Dakota Indians by living 
among them. Professor H. B. Adams and his His- 
torical Seminary at the Johns Hopkins have visited 
the sites of some lost cities of Maryland. A brick 
from the Maryland town of Joppa, long dead, fur- 
nished the humble beginning of the museum in the 
Historical Seminary. The Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, under the guidance of its efficient librarian, 
Mr. Frederick D. Stone, has recently visited Valley 
Forge and is preparing for an early Pilgrimage to the 
battlefield of the Brandywine. Mr. Talcott Williams, 
the first American to study on the spot, with his 
Mommsen in his hand, Roman survivals in North 
Africa, made a Pilgrimage in 1887 to the regions 
of the Roanoke in search of traces of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s visit. Dr, Stephen B. Weeks, the historical 
writer of North Carolina, exploited the same section 
before he attempted a treatment of Raleigh’s lost 
colony and its survival to this day—as Dr. Weeks 
believes—by intermarriage with the Croatan Indians. 


THE HISTORICAL PILGRIM OF THE NORTHWEST. 


The student of Appleton’s Cyclopedia can gain 
little knowledge -from it alone of Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, the Historical Pilgrim of the Northwest. 
To the librarian he is known as the corresponding 
secretary of the most thriving State Historical So- 
ciety west of the Alleghenies. Among historical 
students the series of papers published by the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society, under the editorship 
of Reuben Gold Thwaites, enjoys a reputation for 
critical and exhaustive scholarship shared only by the 
Pennsylvania State Historical Society and a few 
others. The instinct of the journalist and the keen 
scent of the antiquarian find in this man a happy 
combination ; but when, some six years ago, Mr. 
Thwaites withdrew far from the dust and madding 
crowd of newspaper life and devoted himself to his- 
torical investigations and literary pursuits, it became 
evident that the scholar’s instinct had overpowered 
the love of the journalist’s pen. If any doubt re- 
mains it will be dispelled by a sight of ‘‘ Historic 
Waterways,” ‘‘ The Colonies,” ‘A Cycling Tour in 
England,” and other excellent products of his pen 
during the last five years. 

Born in old New England, Mr. Thwaites has found 
it worth while to devote himself to historical research 
in the ample field of the great West. By what proc- 
ess he evolved the idea of the Historical Pilgrimage 
he alone knows. Perhaps in the introduction to his 
‘* Historic Waterways” he has let us dip a little 
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distance into the secret, for he commends the idea to 
his readers provided they ‘“‘have a goodly store of 
patience, stout muscles, a practiced fondness for the 
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oars, a keen love of the picturesque and curious in 
nature, and a capacity for remaining good-natured 
under the most adverse circumstances.” But it is 
not so much of the Chaucer type of pilgrimage that 
he is enamored as of canoeing down the historic 
waterways of the great West. 

Taking with him as messmate on his first trip, in 
the summer of 1887, his fellow voyager down the 
river of life, he made the historic tour by canoe, be- 
tween Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, over the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers, following the path of Father 
Marquette in 1673. The Eastern boy brought up on 
home-made histories and warned against a peep 
across the Alleghenies never learns until he visits the 
Northwest or until he reads his Parkman that a 
great historic drama was once played with the proper 
stage setting on this soil. He does not know that a 
great tide of travel set in two anda half centuries ago 
over the twin streams of the Fox and the Wisconsin 
rivers, between the Great Lakes ‘and the Mississippi 
—a motley procession of black-robed representatives 
of the Society of Jesus, hardy explorers, gaily uni- 
formed soldiers and pioneers, and fur traders, of 
whom Dr. Frederick J. Turner, the Professor of 
American History at the University of Wisconsin, 
has written. 

No less interesting was a trip made by Mr. and 
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Mrs. Thwaites, the same summer, down the Rock 
river to the Mississippi; interesting because of the 
many suggestions of Black Hawk, to whose mem- 
ory a monument has recently been erected near Free- 
port, Ill. Two years later in the summer of 1889, 
with several gentlemen, Mr. Thwaites canoed from 
St. Paul on the Mississippi, following the route of 
Father Hennepin (1689) and other early explorers ; 
and visiting sites of trading posts planted by Nicho- 
las Perrot, (1689 et seq.). The next summer, with a 
similar party, after the fashion of Du Lhut (Du 
Luth) in 1680, he descended the turbulent Boise 
Brulé river from Lake Superior, portaging across 
two miles, to the headwaters of the St. Croix and 
descending to the latter’s junction with the Missis- 
sippi—a trip of 250 miles by ‘water, through a rug- 
gedly picturesque forest primeval, abounding in 
rapids and waterfalls. His latest trip was made last 
July for the sake of studying the manners and cus- 
toms of the Chippewa Indians. Following in his 
canoe the Wiscorsin river, abounding in historical 
reminiscences, from its source in Lake Vieux Desert, 
on the Wisconsin-Michigan boundary, he reached the 
lumber region about Rhinelander. 


LOSSING, THE ILLUSTRATOR AND PILGRIM. 


But long before Mr. Thwaites took to his canoe, in- 
deed several years before his birth, the Historical Pil- 
grim was abroad in America. Benson John Lossing, 
who died Juné 3, 1891, tried watchmaking, journal- 
ism and wood engraving before he matured in 1848 
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the plan of his principal work, the “ Pictorial Field- 
Book of the Revolution,” published in 1850-52. His 
casual apprehension of the physical vestiges, then 
numerous, of our struggle for independence gave him 
a strong desire to preserve for posterity ‘‘ those pre- 
cious things of our cherished household.” ‘‘ I knew 
that the genius of our people was the reverse of anti- 
quarian reverence for the things of the past,” he re- 
marks ; *‘ that the invisible finger of decay, the plow 
of agriculture, and the behests of Mammon, unre- 
strained in their operations by the prevailing spirit of 
our people, would soon sweep away every tangible 
vestige of the Revolution, and that it was time the 
limner was abroad.” 

That limner, with many expressions of modesty, he 
aspired to become. In collecting materials for his 
‘* Pictorial Field-Book” he traveled more than eight 
thousand miles along the Atlantic seaboard and 
‘‘ visited,” he tells us, ‘‘ every important place made 
memorable: by the events” of the Revolution—a pil- 
grimage requiring no little devotion before the régime 
of the Pullman. So widely scattered are the localities 
and so simultaneous were many of the events, that 
the connected narrative of the journey broke up the 
chronological unity of the history. Thescene of Bur- 
goyne’s campaign was visited before Independence 
Hall, and in his itinerary Germantown preceded the 
Brandywine. Nevertheless, Lossing was faithful to 
his trust, and in spite of imperfections his ‘‘ Pictorial 
Field-Book,” profusely illustrated with scenes, relics 
and portraits of then living participants in the French 
and Indian War, as well as the Revolution, remains 
to this day a delight and an inspiration to the student 
of our Revolutionary history. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF 1893. 


In planning for the first University Extension Sum- 
mer Meeting in America, held last July at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, under the auspices of the 
American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, the educational possibilities of the Histori- 
cal Pilgrimage were recognized, There was a peculiar 
fitness in giving American History an eminent posi- 
tion in a summer meeting held in Philadelphia, so 
long the centre of our military and political struggles. 
Obvious, but not the less unique, was the discovery 
that weekly pilgrimages to historic spots in and about 
Philadelphia would give an agreeable outing to the 
students and a living background to the instructive 
lectures of John Fiske, Edward Eggleston, Talcott 
Williams, Theodore Roosevelt and other historical 
lecturers in the Summer Meeting. 

An initiatory pilgrimage was made to historic land- 
marks within the city. The Common Council, by a 
special resolution, tendered the Pilgrims the freedom 
of their chamber in Independence Hall, and therein 
the Summer Meeting students gathered at an early 
hour on Saturday, July 8, to celebrate the first public 
reading, 117 years before, of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Mr. Talcott Williams, whose wealth of 
information and felicitous phraseology never found 
amore appreciative audience, presided at the meeting 
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and ciceroned the Pilgrims, while Professor W. H. 
Mace, of Syracuse University, gave a suggestive ad- 
dress within the sometime shadow of the old Liberty 
Bell, then in Chicago, concerning the growth of the 
spirit of independence. 





INDEPENDENCE CHAMBER. 


But it was not until the Pilgrims visited the sacred 
East room, with its walls illuminated by the portraits 
of the immortal signers, that learned professors and 
prim Quaker maidens alike experienced that thrill of 
patriotism of which Thermopyl# and Independence 
Hall are faithful monitors. As the cicerone, stand- 
ing beneath the portrait of Benjamin Franklin, , 
pointed out the gilded sun, despoiled of its halo by 
the finger of time, on the back of the venerable chair, 
in which the presiding officers of our two greatest 
political conventions reposed their ample forms, more 
than one devout Pilgrim saw a new meaning in the 
words which the silver-haired Franklin spoke as the 
last members of the convention of 1787 were signing 
the newly-made constitution,—‘‘I have, often and 
often, in the course of this session, and in the vicissi- 
tudes of my hopes and fears as to the issue, looked 
at that behind the president without being able to tell 
whether it wasrising or setting. But now I have the 
happiness to know that it is arising and not a setting 
sun.” 

The first halls of Congress and the Supreme Court 
and the antique rooms of the American Philosophical 
Society were visited. The quaint retreat of Carpen- 
ter’s Hall, a fitting home for the first Continental 
Congress, because as a survival of the trade guilds of 


‘England Carpenter’s Hall inherited’ an opposition to 


the crown, was next invaded. An hour was spent in 
Christ Church, the Colonial and Revolutionary 
church of fashion and the scene of more than one 
great religious convention; not even its historic 
chimes were spared from a resounding contribution 
to the success of the first Pilgrimage. 

The Pilgrimage in special cars a week later to the 
battlefield of the Brandywine, twenty-six miles from 
Philadelphia, evoked a liberal display of courtesy at 
the first halting place, West Chester, one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s fairest towns. The Daily Local News, with 
the enterprise of a metropolitan journal, presented 
gratuitously to the Pilgrims a special edition contain- 
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ing accounts of the battle, charts of the battlefield 
and a register of the party. After a luncheon, 
tendered by the Chester County Historical Society at 
the attractive home of Mr. James Monaghan, of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, the Pilgrims were 
escorted in carriages by leading citizens of the town 
and the county to the battlefield. 

On the road the lines of march and points of con- 
tact of the armies were pointed out and when the old 
Birmingham meeting-house, where the main struggle 
took place, was reached, Messrs. Charles H. Penny- 
packer and D. W. Howard, local specialists, spoke 
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instructively of the battle and its significance. The 
sun was fast making its way down the western sky 
when the Pilgrims were grouped in front of the 
meeting-house by Mr. Gilbert Cope, the Chester 
County historian, and photographed. 

Early on the morning of July 22 several large 
coaches packed with Pilgrims followed Philadelphia’s 
most beautiful drive through the park up the Wissa- 
hickon, entering Germantown by the route which 
Washington took one foggy morning in October of 
1777, when he thought to catch his English cousins 
napping. At the historic Chew House, with its mu- 
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tilated statuary, battered doors and walls still marked 
by the cannon balls, the Pilgrims were cordially 
welcomed by a member of the Chew family into the 
spacious halls, once the resort of Colonial fashion. 
Other historic places were visited before the Pilgrims 
drew up at Germantown Academy only to find await- 
ing them an ample luncheon—thanks to the consider- 
ation of Dr. William Kershaw, Charles J. Wistar, 
Jabez Gates and other well-known Philadelphians. 
The feature of the day was a scholarly address on the 
battle of Germantown by Dr. A. C, Lambdin, of the 
Philadelphia Times, our foremost authority on the 
battle which won for Washington, in spite of his de- 
feat, the profound respect of European military 
critics. 

The special cars were sorely taxed to accommodate 
all who desired to join the Pilgrimage to Valley 
Forge, the fourth and last of the series. Nowhere 
had the Pilgrims found such warlike survivals as 
these well-preserved entrenchments and fortifications 
of earth, in some places still fifteen feet in height. 
A shower of rain early drove the Pilgrims into the 
pavilion to listen to Judge S. W. Pennypacker, ‘of the 
Philadelphia Court of Common Pleas, and Mr. How- 
ard M. Jenkins, editor of the Friends’ Intelligencer 
and Journal, tell, as only the specialist and patriot 
yt ra can, the pathetic story of the winter of 

777-78. A unique feature of the programme was an 
sddseae by Mr. Julius F. Sachse, of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, on the authentic portraits of 
Washington. The address was illustrated by helid- 
graph portraits of Washington loaned for the occa- 
sion from Washington’s headquarters, a stone’s throw 
away. At Valley Forge, as elsewhere, the Pilgrims 
were given a cordial reception, and thanks to the ini- 
tiative of Mr. I. Heston Todd, a member of the Val- 
ley Forge Commission, were féted and conveyed 
about the grounds in carriages. The plan of the en- 
campment was made quite clear by charts especially 
prepared and presented with the compliments of 
Francis M. Brooke, Esq., and of the Avil Printing 
Company of Philadelphia. The last hour was de- 
voted to visiting the old stone cottage, which Wash- 
ington made his headquarters and in which, quite as 
much as on the battlefield, he demonstrated to the 
historian that in devotion to the common cause, in 
fortitude of spirit, in purity of motive, in unerring 
balance of temper and in soundness of judgment he 
stands alone among Revolutionary warriors. 

The effect of these four Pilgrimages it is as yet too 
early toestimate. Undertaken modestly enough, they 
have assumed a significance not foréseen by the Amer- 
ican Society. The vision under auspicious conditions 
of the wasted wealth of Demos has given the Sum 
mer Meeting students a keener appreciation of the 
value of political institutions purchased by the brain 
and brawn of our forefathers. Not the students alone 
have profited, for distinguished citizens of Philadel- 
phia have thought it worth while to lay aside for the 
sake of a day at Valley Forge the duties of the edi- 
torial room, the counting room, the lawyer’s office and 
the clergyman’s study. Country folks have arisen 
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called it, for nationality! Mr. 











with the dawn and driven a score of miles in order to 
contemplate with the Pilgrims the springs of our 
country’s greatness. Leading dailies of Philadelphia 
like the Times and the Record and many local papers 
have sent their representatives and reported the Pil- 
grimages with the care and fullness usually given to 
great meetings, religious and political. Not the least 
important has been the discovery that the Pilgrimage 
cain be conducted at little cost. The entire charge to 
each student for the series of four Pilgrimages was 
scarcely three dollars, thanks to the hospitality of pub- 
lic spirited and patriotic citizens, of whom historic 
spots seem prolific. 


PILGRIMAGES PROPOSED. 


Why then, may not the Historical Pilgrimage be- 
come a permanent educational factor? Our land isa 
great historical laboratory in which our historic 
“wealth has been too long neglected. In each of the 
thirteen original States, Pilgrimages could easily be 
planned for a study of its colonization. A week in 
New England will furnish a new insight into the 
colonization of that section. TheSwedish, Dutch and 
English settlements of the Middle Atlantic States 
could be visited in little time. Doubtless the early 
Southern colonies could easily be picked out, includ- 
ing a visit to the site of Sir Walter Raleigh’s fort on 
Roanoke Island. The French conquest of the New 
World could easily be traced up the St. Lawrence on 
one of Cook’s excursions and down the Mississippi. 
The stout-hearte#and strong-muscled Pilgrim could 
follow the great lakes down to the city of Chicago, 
and then in a canoe, after the fashion of Mr. Thwaites, 
follow the routes of Fathers Marquette and Hennepin 
and Du Lhut down the historic waterways of Wiscon- 
sin. 

What more romantic and suggestive Pilgrimage 
than one for the sake of understanding how our ever- 
shifting Western boundary gave us the West, ‘ the 
great make-weight,” as Dr. Woodrow Wilson has 





Theodore Roosevelt, who lived 
on the frontier for years like 
a frontiersman before he at- 
tempted in his ‘‘ Winning of the 
West ”’to describe ‘‘the great 
deeds of the border people,” re- 
gards the Historical Pilgrimage 
as ‘not only unique,” but ‘ very 
important.” He writes: ‘It 
seems to me you could follow in 
outline the course of the Great 
West quite easily. Startfrom 
Abingdonin Virginia, cross the 
Cumberland Gap (or follow 
Boone's old road) to Boonesboro 
or Harrodsburg, Ky., visiting 
the Blue Licks ; thence to Louis- 
ville, then down the Ohio to 
some point in Southern ;!linois, 
from which you could reach 
Kaskaskia or Cahokai (queer, 
quaint old French village to the present day), and 
then if you had time go to Vincennes. You would 
thus follow in the wake of Boone’s explorations and 
Clarke’s campaigns ; you would see the sites where 
the first frontier towns were founded, and the early 
Indian battles fought.” 

The magnificent distances of the American Con- 
tinent will deter more than one of pilgrim instinct 
from coming to Philadelphia next August to join the 
Pilgrimage of 1894. But nothing need deter the 
patriotic student of American history from exploiting 
the wasted wealth of King Demos which lies all 
about him. There is scarcely a spot, East or West, 
which is not within easy access of some historic sur- 
vival which has in it a lesson for the child and for 
the adult. The whole Southwestis rich with vestiges 
of those Spanish institutions of which Professors 
Bernard Moses and Frank W. Blackmar have recently 
written. The school children of St. Louis and New 
Orleans will find in those cities abundant traces of 
the French occupation of Louisiana, The dweller 
upon the Great Lakes will find Detroit of as great 
historic as commercial interest, though it had an ag- 
gregate tonnage in 1890 of scarcely less than London 
and Liverpool combined, To Detroit a great pioneer, 
La Salle, unce resorted, and it was here that the 
Sieur de la Motte Cadaillac founded Fort Pontchar- 
trainin 1701. Here also transpired more than one 
important event in the war of 1812, 





THE PILGRIMAGE OF 1894, 


In these days it costs even the American an effort 
to imagine a pilgrimage to cover in a week or ten 
days Washington’s entire revolutionary itinerary. 
One need not ascend to the astral plane of theos- 
ophy, however, in order to plan this for the Uni- 
versity Extension Summer Meeting of 1894, and such 
other patriotic students of American history as may 
accompany them. Let us prophesy that the Pilgrims 
will assemble at Independence Hall, suggestive of the 
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Old South Meeting House because modeled after it, 
the first Saturday morning of next August to com- 
memorate the election, June 15, 1775, of GrorGE 
WASHINGTON, Esq., ‘‘ to command all the Continental 
Forces, raised or to be raised for the defense of 
American liberty.” Dr. D. G. Brinton or Mr, Will- 
iam S. Baker, whose “ Itinerary of George Washing- 
ton” is to serve along with Justin Winsor’s ‘‘ Hand- 
book of the Revolution,” and John Fiske’s ‘‘ Ameri- 


HOUDON’S LIFE MASK OF WASHINGTON.* 


xan Revolution,” as guidebook, will preside, let us 
prophesy, at a public meeting in the Common Conn- 
cil’s chamber, and will introduce the Hon. Hampton 
L. Carson, the historian of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, who will trace the causes which brought 
together the first great political body—the Second 
Continental Congress—that met in Independence 
Hall. Under the ciceronage of Mr. Frederick D. 
Stone, of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Talcott Williams, the Pilgrims will visit 
the historic places in the neighborhood as they did 
last year. 

The afternoon may be given to a study of Philadel- 

* Mr. Julius F. Sachse has kindly prepared for the REVIEW 
or Reviews the photographic study presented above of 
Houdon’s life mask of Washington. The French artist came 
to America to model a statue of Washington, and on October 
13, 1785, he made in plaster the mask which Mr, Sachse has 
reproduced with admirable success in this. picture. The 
original mask remained at Mt. Vernon, but in 1832 was loaned 
to Mr. Struthers. of Philadelphia, who made from it a plaster 
east for the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It was from 
this cast that Mr. Sachse made the photograph. which probably 
gives us a clearer conception of the realappearance of the 
great American than any other portraits. 
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phia in its industrial as weli as its historical aspects. 
Although the Declaration of Independence dignified 
Philadelphia, peradventure beyond any colonial city, 
so that it became before the end of the eighteenth 
century—as Mr. Henry Adams, not an apostate to 
New England, has said—the political and literary 
capital of America, the more modern reputation of 
this most English of American cities has been se- 
cured, as Mr. Talcott Williams has pointed out, by 
raising the general average of comfort and by mak- 
ing it the city of homes for the masses, Pilgrims 
who have seen the workingman’s model house at the 
World’s Fair will desire more than an historical ac- 
quaintance with a city containing only two-thirds as 
many people as New York, but twice as many 
houses, and one-half more houses than Chicago, For 
its own sake, the Pilgrims will seek some acquaint- 
ance with perhaps the only city in the world in 
which the average industrious, economical wage- 
earner can expect to acquire a home of his own. 
The stranger to Philadelphia will want to see the 
largest City Hall, the largest locomotive works, and 
perhaps the largest Sunday School in the land. The 
afternoon of the first day’s Pilgrimage may be spent 
in inspecting in parties the historical and industrial 
riches. The University of Pennsylvania, Girard Col- 
lege, Franklin Institute, Academy of Fine Arts and 
the libraries, with their more than half a million of 
books, will be visited by some. Captain D. A. Lyle, 
of the United States Army, will welcome another 
party to the Midvale Steel Works and explain the 
making of big guns. Another company will be en- 
tertained by Mr. Charles 8. Cramp with an inspection 
of. his mammoth shipyards. The University Settle- 
ment and College Settlement will conduct another 
party through the squalor and misery of the slums in 
midsummer. Baldwin's Locomotive Works will re- 
veal how it is possible to turn out more than two 
bran new locomotives a day. Botanists and lovers of 
nature may elect to visit Bartram’s Garden, long the 
laboratory and home of John Bartram, botanist. 
Those fortunate enough to have spent the morning 
sightseeing with Mr. Williams will avail themselves 
of the opportunity Saturday evening to hear his illus- 
trated lecture at the University of Pennsylvania on 
Philadelphia’s share in the making of American 
history. 

Sunday morning ‘‘ the chimes from the belfry of 
Christ Church,”—celebrated in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evan- 
geline,”—the chimes that responded to the old Liberty 
Bell in 1776, will invite the Pilgrims to occupy the 
pews of Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, Jefferson, 
Jay, Henry and the Adanises, and listen to the 
scholarly rector, the Rev. C. Ellis Stevens, LL.D., dis- 
course on the duties of patriotism. Monday morn- 
ing will find the Pilgrims, under the guidance of 
University Extension lecturers in history, speeding 
through New Jersey in the Colonial Express along 
Washington’s itinerary, past Newark and New York 
to Boston and Cambridge—a ten days’ trip for the 
great commander, for the Pilgrims of 1894 scarcely 
as many hours. 
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Fortunately, it is easy to follow Washington's 
itinerary from Philadelphia to New York, for the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad almost uner- 
ringly coincide with it. Nature drew here a hard and 
fast Fall’s Line between the old and the new geolog- 
ical formations, and provided for the colonial stage 
and the Colonial Express a natural highway. It was 
along this line that Washington fought his battles ; 





WASHINGTON’S 
ITINERARY AND THE ROUTE OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA R. R. FROM NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, 


THE FALLS LINE, COINCIDING WITH 


when hard pressed taking to the impregnable high- 
lands, like Valley Forge, west of the Fall’s Line, and 
returning refreshed to strike a new blow at his foes, 
who learned by experience to remain on the newer 
geological area east of the Fall’s Line. 

There must be an early rising next morning, for 
the Pilgrims are to attempt the feat of seeing in 
one day, or at most two days, the city where so much 
of our early history was made. The rendezvous at 
8.80 A.M. on Tuesday will be Boston Common, with 
its historical associations more closely entwined 
around the hearts of Americans than those of any 
other city park in the land. Under the convoy of Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, the Pilgrims will view the 
site of the Old Elin, the Attucks monument, the Long 
Path down which the good Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table took his last walk with the schoolmistress and 
the Old Granary Burying Ground, in which Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, Paul Revere and several early 
governors of Massachusetts found a last resting place. 
There will be time for but a peep at the Old Corner 
Book Store and the Old State House, before we arrive 
at Faneuil Hall, ‘‘the cradle of American liberty,” 
where, let us prophesy, the Pilgrims will be tendered 
the freedom of the city by the Mayor, and the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams will address the Pilgrims in- 
formally on Boston’s share in the making of our his- 
tory. The Old North Church will be visited and an 
hour will be given to the treasures of the Old South 
Meeting House, the dearest, perhaps, of all the pos- 
sessions of this earliest American capital. 

In the afternoon the Pilgrims will meet at the Old 
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Elm in Cambridge where Washington assumed com- 
mand of the American forces on July 3, 1775. The 
President of Harvard University, like his predecessor 
in 1775, will, let us trust, read the ‘‘ Declaration of 
Jongress setting forth the causes and the necessity of 
the United Colonies taking up arms.” What more 
opportune than an address on the causes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, by Professor John Fiske, whose 
‘* American Revolution” will be one of the guide 
books of the journey? Toward nightfall Dorchester 
Heights, with its well-preserved field works, will be 
visited, and from the top of Bunker Hill Monument 
many of the Pilgrims will view Boston and its equally 
famous harbor, the Charles and Mystic rivers, Oam- 
bridge, and the Blue Hills. 

Those who elect to see more of Boston, Harvard 
University, the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the Museum of Fine Arts and the Athenzeum, 
may stroll about at will the next day, while others 
make the Pilgrimage to Concord or Plymouth. Dr. 
Edward W. Emerson, the son of the great transcend- 
alist will doubtless welcome the Pilgrims to Concord, 
the Weimar of America, and show them the homes of 
Emerson and Hawthorne, of Thoreau and the Alcotts, 
Jonathan Harrington, who opened the war of the Rev- 
olution with the shrill notes of his fife, as he sum- 
moned the minute men to Lexington green one April 
morning in 1775, was still alive to welcome Lossing 
in 1848, but a greater than he, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
it is hoped, will greet the Pilgrims of 1894. 

The visit to Plymouth and the rock on which the 
first Pilgrims landed will leave an abiding impression 
upon the memories of these latter-day Pilgrims. Mr. 
Thomas Bradford Drew, the Librarian of the Pilgrim 
Society, will display the sword of Miles Standish and 
other historic riches in his keeping. The first com- 
memoration in 1769 of the landing nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years before will be described. The 
menu, attractive enough in 1769, with its Indian 
whortleberry pudding, succotash, clams, oysters, cod- 
fish, venison, sea-fowl, frost-fish, eels, apple pie, 
cranberry tarts and cheese, will be seen. From 
Burial Hill, within whose bosom the remains of Govy- 
ernor Bradford and many early settlers rest, Plym- 
outh Bay, Cape Cod, the Pilgrim Monument and 
Watson’s Hill, where Massasoit struck a treaty in 
1621 with his pale-face friends, will be viewed. 

Wednesday evening the itinerary will be turned 
southward, stopping over night at New Haven, as 
Washington did on his way northward, and remain- 
ing long enough Thursday morning to see something 
of Yale University and the Old Burying Ground, 
which contains the graves of Samuel Morse, Noah 
Webster, Theodore Winthrop and Eli Whitney. It 
may, perhaps, prove expedient to return through that 
‘* Queen of American seaside resorts,” Newport, for a 
sight of the Old Stone Mill, which evoked from Long- 
fellow the ‘Skeleton in Armor,” and is fast losing 
the reputation of Norse origination. The spot where 
Bishop Berkeley first discovered in verse that ‘“* West- 
ward the course of Empire takes its way ” will prove 
of more than passing interest to the Pilgrims. Per- 
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haps time will be found to stop at Roger Williams’ 
old home in Providence to inspect the original records 
of Dorr’s Rebellion, and under the escort of that 
scholar in business, Mr. William B. Weeden, author 
of ‘‘ Economic and Social History of New England,” 
and President E. Benjamin Andrews to visit Brown 
University. 

At any rate, we must be in New York by Thurs- 
day night, for on Friday morning we are to visit the 
historic Trinity Church, St. Paul’s, Bowling Green, 
and the rooms of the New York Historical Society, 
under the guidance of Dr. Albert Shaw and Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. By the courtesy of Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder, the Pilgrims will spend an hour in 
the home of the Century Publishing Company, and 
will hear from the lips of the poet-editor about the 
making of the great Century Magazine. Later 
Brooklyn and the site of the battle of Long Island 
will be visited, where the Americans for the first time 
met British troops in regular line of battle in the open 
field. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, whose ‘‘ New York ” 
in the ‘‘ Historic Towns” series will be read by the 
Pilgrims, will in the evening deliver an address on 
New York’s place in American history. The next 
morning those who prefer Henry Hudson’s route up 
the river which bears his name, rather than to visit 
Trenton and Princeton, the scenes of Washington’s 
first victories, will embark on the beautiful Hudson 
River steamers. The trip up the Hudson will provea 
fitting conclusion to the week’s Pilgrimage, not only 
because of the rare beauty of the American Rhine, but 
because also the Pilgrim will seldom be out of sight 
of spots where our country’s history has been made. 
Forts Lee and Washington, Irving’s old home at 
Sunnyside, Tarrytown and Teller’s Point, of pathetic 
interest for John André’s sake, Stony Point, the scene 
of Mad Anthony’s famous charge, and West Point, 
where the past and present meet, will fill the day 
with pleasing and profitable incidents. More than 
one conscientious Pilgrim will insist upon a Pilgrim- 
age to the old Hasbrouck Mansion, Washington’s 
Headquarters at Newburg, where more unmistak- 
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ably than a certain Roman, Caius Julius Cesar by 
name, America’s great soldier and statesman refused 
a crown. 

The remainder of Washington’s itinerary, Chadd’s 
Ford, Germantown, Valley Forge, Monmouth, etc., 
can more easily be followed from Philadelphia as a 
centre, and at various times during the Summer 
Meeting of 1894 Pilgrimages to these spots may be 
made. The visit to Yorktown can be included in a 
visit to the Southern Revolutionary battlefields, like 
Guilford Court House, King’s Mountain, the Cow- 
pens and Eutaw. Or it may be grouped naturally 
enough along with Fort Hill, the old home of John C. 
Calhoun, in a Pilgrimage to the scenes of our late war. 

That the Pilgrimage of 1894 will follow Washing- 
ton’s itinerary to Cambridge and back there is no 
reason to doubt. Some changes in the programme 
it may be necessary to make, for I have taken an 
unwarranted liberty with the names of some gentle- 
men whom the Pilgrims of 1894 will wish to meet. 
But my fortunate experience in conducting the Pil- 
grimage of 1898, and the hearty commendation which 
the idea has received from a large number of dis- 
tinguished persons, lead me to the conviction that 
every patriotic American, whatever his position and 
attainments, will welcome the Pilgrims of 1894, and 
will lend a hand wherever he can to the success of 
this new educational factor which has come, let us 
hope, to remain. As a permanent memorial of the 
Pilgrimage of 1894, a volume will be prepared con- 
taining the history of the Pilgrimage and a number 
of the addresses delivered ‘before the Pilgrims. The 
Summer Meeting students. adults assembled in Phila- 
delphia in July, from all parts of the country, will 
furnish, as they did last summer, the nucleus of the 
Pilgrim body of 1894; but a hearty invitation to join 
our Pilgrimage is hereby extended to every American 
who cares to expend some thirty or forty dollars in 
viewing our historic landmarks and in gaining new 
appreciation of democratic institutions and who will 
communicate with me early enough to permit the 
Pilgrimage to be planned on an inexpensive basis. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE PILGRIMAGE IN ENGLAND. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


HE waste of the wealth of King Demos is no- 
where so wanton and so constant as in all that 
relates to the priceless heritage of historical glory and 
romantic associations which have descended to him 
from his ancestors. Our common people live in the 
midst of scenes which attract as magnets pilgrims 
from the uttermost ends of the earth, while they 
themselves hardly lift their eyes to see the shrines in 
the daily presence of which they live. Nor are they 
to be blamed. Nothing—or next to nothing—is done 
to teach them that they ever hada past. The only 


past of which they are conscious is the infinitesimal 
fragment of time that has elapsed since they were in 


the cradle, and the only association aroused by his- 
tory is a huddle of more or less confused names and 
dates in a detested lesson learned by rote one night 
and forgotten without an effort before the following 
evening. Yet history might be made to each and all 
of these toilers of the earth the magic ministrant 
bringing romance and poetry and religion into the 
humdrum circle or their existence. 


THE ENGLISH HOLY LAND. 


All round the wide world-circle of English-speak- 
ing communities no youth above the average in intel- 
ligence and in sympathy arrives at the age of sixteen 
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or seventeen whose heart does not ever and anon 
burn within him as his eye lights upon the magic 
names of Hastings or of Trafalgar, who does not long 
to wander among the sacred tombs of the Abbey or 
to visit the scenes imperishably connected with the 
lives of Shakespeare, of Tennyson, and of Scott. 
They think of these names and places as the univer- 
sity graduate in the first flush of his classic enthusiasm 
dreams of visiting the windy plains of Troy, of climb- 
ing the heights of sky-soaring Olympus, or meditating 
under the shade of the Acropolis. To them West- 
minster Hall is more than the ruin-laden Forum of 
Old Rome, and they would rather stand beneath the 
gray towers of Canterbury than be dazzled by the 
gilded splendor of St. Peter’s. This sceptred isle of 
Britain is the Holy Land of English-speaking men ; 
its soil is sublime with the dust of heroes and of mar- 
tyrs; it is the ancient cradle of all our liberties, and 
the sacred shrine of all the glories of our race. Of 
all the wastes that are wasted in England to-day the 
worst waste is the waste of our history. For seven, 
at least, out of ten of our population our past simply 
does not exist. In the gray and infinite expanse of 
bygone time they see sometimes more or less fitfully 
the shadowy figures of a few worthies. Cromwell, 
Elizabeth, the Lion Heart, the Conqueror, Alfred, 
Julius Cesar, King David and Abraham, with a few 
others more or less imperfectly realized Bible char- 
acters—that handful peoples the vast field of recorded 
time for the mass of our people. They are living in 
the midst of a museum of antiquities, their daily 
bread is earned in an atmosphere thick with ‘‘ the 
purple mist of centuries and of song,” and yet to all 
intents and purposes, so far as this heritage of history 
is concerned, they might as well be so many counter- 
jumpers in Chicago or miners in Arizona. 
THE DISINHERITED OF THEIR HEIRLOOMS, 

What a waste is here—a waste of all that ministers 
to the highest in life! What a severance from the 
healing and healthful consciousness of human broth- 
erhood! What an orphaning of the present gener- 
ation, a disinheriting of the heirs of all the ages of 
the most precious of their heirlooms! Our English 
folk, and not our common folk only, but many of our 
barbarian nobles—those of whom Disraeli spoke 
when he said, ‘‘ they never read and live in the open 
air,” resembling therein the savages of all lands—are 
like the children of some great house, confined, by a 
sudden freak of their father, to menial services in the 
kitchen and the scullery. Food they have, and cloth- 
ing, and shelter wherewith they may be shielded 
from the inclement weather. They have the run of 
the cellars and the pantry, but they are shut out 
from the picture galleries and the libraries and 
the locked cabinets where are kept the great heir- 
looms associated with the traditions of the house. 
The result is that the finer and older parts of the 
mansion are given over to the spiders and the mice. 
The vivifying and purifying eye of man being with- 
drawn, the silent creeping forces of vegetation and 
decay enter in. The pictures rot in their frames, the 
books are mildewed on their shelves, and when at last 
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the interdict is removed and the sons are permitted 
to resume their heritage they succeed to a waste of 
ruin, and in vain endeavor to decipher among the 
wreck some faint tracing of what had been, but is no 
more. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

But this article is not written for the purpose of 
mere wringing of the hands over the waste of the 
past.* What’s done is done and cannot be undone. 
Nor can any one bring back our lost opportunities, or 
restore what has perished neath the hand of the Van- 
dal or the effacing finger of Time. Our object is prac- 
tical, pressing, urgent. We want to arrest this waste. 
How can we best restore to the subjects of King 
Demos their wasted inheritance? The question is 
one which appeals to all who understand and appre- 
ciate the force of Dr. Johnson’s familiar expression of 
contempt for the man whose patriotism would not 
grow warmer on the plain of Marathon, or whose re- 
ligion would not be quickened among the ruins of 
Iona. Patriotism, religion, and the longing for a 
life that will be at once fuller, more joyous, and more 
vivid than the dull gray monotonous round of com- 
monplace, all point to the duty of endeavoring to re- 
deem the historical past, the traditional glories of 
our country, from the neglect into which they have 
fallen with a large majority of our fellow-men. 

REVIVE THE PILGRIMAGE ! 

How is it to be done? It can be done by taking a 
leaf from the book of the wisdom of our ancestors. 
We must revive the Pilgrimage. Here remarks a 
sardonic friend at my elbow: ‘“ Pilgrimages—of 
course, excellent things; but you forget nowadays 
men call them excursions.” The observation reminds 
me of a remark Count Tolstoi made to me when we 
were walking over hisestate at Yasnia Poliana. ‘‘ You 
see these men,” said the Count, pointing to three or 
four travel-stained peasants, who were toiling along 
with list-covered feet and long uncombed hair. 
“Yes,” Ireplied. ‘Tramps, I suppose.” ‘‘ No,” said 
he, simply ; ‘‘they are pilgrims.” There is all the 
difference between a pilgrim and a tramp that there 
is between a Pilgrimage and an excursion. The 
things are the same in a way, but different. For the 
essence of a Pilgrimage is that there must be some 
object in appealing to the higher self, and that this 
must be sought intelligently by a concerted effort 
which creates for a time a new social unit or bond of 
brotherhood. The Pilgrimage also in the olden times 
had many other uses foreign to the excursion. The 
pious picnics which Dr. Lunn has set up with such 
success at Grindelwald and Lucerne come nearer to 
the old idea of the Pilgrimage, but they lack the 
comradeship born of common travel. His pilgrims 
arrive when they please. They may crystallize into a 
unit on the spot. They do not share the adventures 
of the way. What is wanted, therefore, is a Pilgrim- 
age Up to Date. 

RATIONALIZED AND MODERNIZED. 

No one can study the history of medizval England, 

or can travel in the East, without being reminded at 
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every turn of the important part which was played 
by the Pilgrimage in the social, moral and religious 
developments of society. Pilgrimages have usually 
had as a foundation the religious sanction. The pil- 
grims have regarded their journey as a spiritual exer- 
cise, and a visit to the shrine of some defunct saint 
upon earth has been proclaimed to be the shortest cut 
to a permanent residence with the saints above. 
When faith in relics and shrines became faint and al- 
most expired in the mephitic atmosphere of corrup- 
tion and superstition, the Pilgrimage shared the fate 
of the monasteries, and the practice of pilgriming 
fell into disuse. But no one who has studied the 
problem of vivifying the humdrum existence of the 
ordinary man, and of rousing him toa sense of the 
sacredness of the heroic past, and the vital relation- 
ship which binds this generation to all those genera- 
tions which have preceded it, can doubt that, if we 
could but inspire the Pilgrimage on a modernized, 
rational basis, we would lay our hands upon a potent 
lever for attaining our ends. Why should that lever 
not be used ? 
* * * * * * * 


I venture to write in advance a description of the 
Pilgrimage which it is proposed to make, in the sum- 
mer of 1894, to the shrines of Southern England. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 


The first party of Pilgrims to the Pilgrim Shrines 
of Southern England will start from Westminster 
Abbey, on Monday, —— 1894, fur a Pilgrimage round 
the South Coast, returning on Monday —— from 
Bristol to Windsor Castle and Runnymede. The fol- 
lowing is the itinerary of the Pilgrimage : 

Monday.—CHAUCER’S COUNTRY.— Morning service 
in Westminster Abbey.—Address on “The Abbey and 
Its Associations,” by Archdeacon Farrar.—Visit to West- 
minster Hall and the Houses of Parliament.—Pilgrims 
assemble for lunch at Southwark, near the starting place 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims.—Join the Pilgrim 
steamer, the ‘‘ Mayflower,” and steam down the Thames 
to Herne Bay.—Rail to Canterbury.—Public reception by 
the Mayor, the Dean, and Mr. Heaton, M.P.—Address on 
‘*Chaucer’s England,” by Mrs. Haweis (with limelight 
views). 

Tuesday.—CANTERBURY.—Morning Service in Cathe- 
dral.— Address by Canon Freemantle on ‘‘ Canterbury 
and its Memories.”—Return to the ‘‘ Mayflower.”—Steam 
through the Downs past DOVER to HASTINGS.—Public 
Performance by the Pilgrim Dramatic Company of scenes 
from Tennyson’s ‘‘ Becket” ‘by special permission). 

Wednesday.—THE NORMAN CONQUEST.—Landing 
at Pevensey Beach from boats, following Norman line of 
march to Battle Abbey.—Lecture on ‘‘ The Battle of Hast- 
ings,” by Lord Wolseley, on the battlefield.—Return to 
“ Maytlower.”—Anchor at Spithead.—Photographic Exhi- 
bition on board by lantern of views taken by Pilgrims 
since leaving London. 


Thursday.—PORTSMOUTH HARBOR AND DOCK- 
YARD.—Lunch on board the “ Victory” on Trafalgar 
rations.—Address by Admiral Fisher on ‘‘ Nelson’s Serv- 
ices to England.” — Boating expedition to Porchester 
Castle and dinner in Banqueting Hall —Reception in Town 
Hall.—Conversazione.—Naval songs, recitations, etc. 
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Friday.—_THE ISLE OF WIGHT and TENNYSON’S 
COUNTRY.—The Queen’s Marine Residence, Osborne.— 
Charles Stuart’s Prison at Carisbrooke.—Address by Rev. 
Stopford Brooke on ‘‘Reminiscences of Tennyson.”— 
Round the Needles and up to Southampton.—Reception 
on board the ‘‘ Mayflower” of Mayor and local notables.— 
Concert, lantern views and speeches. 


Saturday.—THE NEW FOREST.—Rail to R’ngwood. 
—Drive to Stoneycross, where William Rufu: was killed. 
—Address on ‘‘ The Norman Conquest,” by Mr. F. York 
Powell.—Return to Southampton in the evening.—Public 
Meeting. 

Sunday.—THE CIVIC CHURCH AND TRE RE- 
UNION OF CHRISTENDOM.—Camp Meeting addressed 
by Pilgrims in the afternoon.—The Rev. Dr. ¢ lifford, Pro- 
fessor Drummond, Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, Rev. R. F. 
Horton and other pilgrims.—Lantern Service, ‘‘ The Pas- 
sion Play,” in the evening. 

Monday.—WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL AND ( OL- 
LEGE.—Morning Service in Cathedral —Address on 
‘* Right Hundred Years of a City’s Life,” by the Dean.— 
Return to steamer, and on to Bournemouth.—Lecture on 
Thomas Hardy’s Country (with limelight views), by Mr. 
Walter Raymond. 

Tuesday.—TORBAY.—William of Orange.—Land from 
boats where William landed.— Address by Professor 
Gardiner on ‘‘ The Great Rev lution.”—Photographic Ex- 
hibition by limelight at Torquay. 

Wednesday.—_PLYMOUTH AND THE ARMADA.— 
Address by the Bishop of Peterboro’ on ‘‘ The Spanish 
Armada.”—Visit to Dockyard and Harbor.—Conversazi- 
one in the evening.—Dramatic piece. 

Thursday.—KING ARTHUR’S COUNTRY.—Falmouth 
Harbor.—‘‘ Some Cornish Stories,” by Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse.—Coach drive to Mullion by the Lizard.—Evening 
—Recitations and Concert.—‘' King Arthur ana His Table 
Round,” by Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch. 

Friday. —CHARLES KINGSLEY’S COUNTRY. — 
Round Land’s End to Bideford.—St. Michael’s Mount 
from Penzance.—At Bideford, Lecture by Mr. Conan 
Doyle on ‘‘ The Novelist as Historian.”—Scenes from 
Westward Ho! (Limelight). 

Saturday.—FROM TO BRISTOL.—Coach from 
Barnstaple to Ilfracombe.—Steam up Bristol Channel.— 
The Castle and the Port.—Lecture, ‘‘ Memories of the 
Past,” by Mr. Fox.—Exhibition of Photographs and Con- 
versazione. 

Sunday —THE CIVIC CHURCH AND THE REUNION 
OF CHRISTENDOM. —Camp Meeting — Afternoon. — 
Lantern Service—Evening. 

Monday.—WINDSOR CASTLE AND RUNNYMEDE. 
—Train to Windsor.—Visit Castle.—Frogmore.—Excur- 
sion to Runnymede —Lecture on ‘‘ The Great Charter,” 
by the Bishop of Oxford.—Return to London. 


THE PILGRIMAGE UP TO DATE. 


(From the “ Review of Reviews,” ——, 1894.) 

The first of the series of Pilgrimages up to date 
projected as a means of quickening the interest of the 
public in the associations, poetic, historic and roman- 
tic, which cluster round so many centres of English 
life, passed off with brilliant success. 

On the Saturday night before the Pilgrimage started, 
a reception was given in Londen to the pilgrims at 
the large hall of St. Martin’s, where, after an hour of 
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informal conversation, the pilgrims were addressed 
by Mr. Walter Besant on the Poetry and Romance of 
Old London 

His address was copiously illustrated by a beautiful 
collection of limelight views. Although the lecture 
was primarily intended for the pilgrims, the public 
were admitted on payment. The same rule was fol- 
lowed at the other entertainments and public repre- 
sentations given in the course of the Pilgrimage, the 
object being, after paying expenses, to raise funds for 
the purpose of founding Pilgrim Exhibitions to be 
offered for competition in the public elementary 
schools of the country, and of otherwise promoting 
an interest in English history. 

On the Sunday such of the pilgrims as were from 
the provinces or from the colonies attended the morn- 
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ing service at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, the after- 
noon service at St. Paul’s, and the evening service at 
St. James’ Hall, special provision having been made 
at each of these places for their accommodation. 


PILGRIMS—FRIENDS. 


It was explained that while the Pilgrimage was 
primarily intended as a Pilgrimage, no pilgrim was 
under any obligation to visit any of the shrines, or to 
attend any of the lectures, but in the interest of the 
Pilgrimage it was hoped that every pilgrim would do 
something to make the sojourn on board ship inter- 
esting and enjoyable. In order to promote a spirit 
of social intercourse, to facilitate the making of ac- 
quaintance, no introductions were required. Every 
pilgrim’s name and address was printed on the num- 
bered list, a copy of which was handed to every one 
at the Saturday night reception. It was explained 
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before starting that any of the pilgrims who prefer1ed 
to vary the programme were free to do so, at their 
own expense and risk. They could, if the weather 
were rough, go from point to point by rail instead of 
by sea. If the weather were fine and they preferred 
to make boating excursions along the coast instead 
of accompanying the Pilgrimage, they could use the 
ship’s boats for this purpose without any extra 
charge. If there was sea-fishing to be had, fishing 
parties might be organized. If there should be any 
boating men on board, rowing matches might be ar- 
ranged, and prizes offered. 


THE START FROM THE ABBEY. 


On the Monday morning the pilgrims mustered in 
their full strength at Westminster Abbey, and were 
conducted round the 
most famous church 
in Englishdom by the 
Archdeacon. After 
the service he ad- 
dressed the‘ pilgrims 
on the Abbey and its 
associations, making 
the old pile glow with 
the radiance of the 
lives of the great En- 
glishmen who for 
eight hundred years 
have regarded the Ab- 
bey as the most sacred 
shrine of their race. 
There was not much 
time te stay long at 
Westminster Hall, 
and after a passing 
visit to the Houses of 
Parliament the pil- 
grims took steamer 
not far from the spot 
where the five mem- 
bers took boat when 
they escaped from 
Charles Stuart's ven- 
geance, and steamed slowly down stream to South- 
wark, where a lunch, prepared as far as possible in 
the style of Chaucer’s time, was spread near the site 
of the Tabard Inn. As the company lunched the 
band of the ‘‘ Mayflower” played old English music 
such as may well have cheered Chaucer’s pilgrims 
five centuries agone. ‘ 


ON BOARD THE ‘‘ MAYFLOWER.” 


After lunch the pilgrims took up their quarters on 
the ‘‘ Mayflower,” which then began slowly to drop 
down stream. The gaily flagged vessel attracted 
universal attention. She slowed up for half an hour 
opposite the Tower, while one of the lecturers rapidly 
but succinctly pointed out the chief features of the 
stately building, and recounted some of the many 
memories connected with its grim and frowning 
walls. 
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Leaving the Tower the 
** Mayflower” did not stop 
again until opposite Green- 
wich, when a brief halt was 
made to recall the memories 
of the place and the tradi- 
tions which connect it with 
sO many famous episodes in 
our naval history. Tilbury 
was passed where the great 
Elizabeth reviewed her 
troops on the eve of the 
Armada, and that other spot 
of less glorious memory 
where the Dutch men-of- 
war, in the days of the 
shameful Stuart, thrust 
their way into the very 
mouth and throat of Eng- 
land, and caused the Lon- 
doners to tremble by the 





menacing thunder of their 
guns. Out into the open 
water the ‘* Mayflower ” 
passed at last, making rapid way along the coast 
of Kent. Rochester, with its memories of ancient 
wars, was passed, and at last the ‘‘ Mayflower” 
swung to and anchored for the night off Herne 
Bay. Landing on the isle of Thanet, where Hen- 
gist and Horsaare traditionally reported to have 
landed before them in the days when the English 
were men not of the island but of the mainland, the 
pilgrims took train for the city of Augustine, of Lan- 
franc, of Anselm and of Becket. 


RECEPTION IN CANTERBURY. 


The revival of the ancient practice of Pilgrimage, 
which before the Reformation had made the shrine of 
Becket one of the great magnets of the national life, 
naturally filled the citizens of Canterbury with con- 
siderable hopes, if only of future gain, and a very 
hospitable welcome was accorded the first band of 
pilgrims as they entered the railway station. The re- 
ception in the evening was a brilliant affair, and the 
illustrated lecture which followed was delivered to a 
crowded and deeply interested audience. The pil- 
grims were quartered in the various hostelries in the 
town, where they slept. They reassembled at morn- 
ing service in the cathedral, but before that time 
many of them had rambled all over the city, and, as 
the sun was bright, many of the amateur photogra- 
phers or hand-camera men had obtained photograpnic 
views of most objects of interest. The Pilgrimage 
contained about fifty amateur photographers, Mr. T. 
Traill Taylor having kindly undertaken to accompany 
the Pilgrimage to give them the advantage of his ex- 
perience and skill. The dark room and photographic 
saloon on board the ‘‘ Mayflower” were under his 
direct control, but the work of developing and pre- 
paring lantern slides from the photographs taken dur- 
ing the day was superintended by Mr. Frank Eaton, 
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of the Lantern Department of the REVIEW OF RE- 
views. <A few of the pilgrims who had brought 
their cycles from the ship had quite a record of their 
exploits before breakfast, but the majority were con- 
tent with the treasure trove within the city walls. 
THE CATHEDRAL AND THE CIVIC CHURCH. 

After the beautiful choral service Canon Free- 
mantle personally conducted the pilgrims over the 
Cathedral, that vast monument to the imperious 
genius of Becket and, after the last cloister and 
chapel had been seen, he delivered a most suggestive 
address on the part which the Primates of Canter- 
bury had played in the national life in the days when 
the Church was what the Archbishop recently de- 
scribed her to be, ‘‘ the spiritual organ of the nation.” 

Some of the High Churchmen objected afterwards 
that it was too Erastian, and some of the Noncon- 
formists that it was too Churchy, but the pilgrims 
one and all felt that they had gained a new insight 
into the complex and subtle mystery of the relation 
between Church and State in the days when. Chris- 
tendom was one. As the Pilgrimage has been estab- 
lished under the auspices of those who wish to revive 
the ideal of the Civic Church, Canon Freemantle’s 
address, in emphasizing the note which Archdeacon 
Farrar had previously struck, was faithful to the 
fundamental object of the Pilgrimage. 


THROUGH THE DOWNS. 


After lunch the pilgrims made their way back to 
the ‘‘ Mayflower.” Some who were poor sailors pre- 
ferred to avail themselves of the option of taking the 
train to Hastings at their own expense. But the ma- 
jority rejoined the ship. About: half the pilgrims 
were Colonials or Americans, and, therefore, more or 
less accustomed to sea voyages. Of the English, there 
were a few who were upset by the mal de mer, but the 
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most of them were able to enjoy the voyage in the 
afternoon sunshine through the Downs. 

The pilgrims recalled the mutiny of the Nore with 
pride, remembering that even at that supreme mo- 
ment the spirit of English statesmen had never 
quailed. 

They passed through the Downs, that great anchor- 
ing place of the fleets of merchantmen and of men- 
of-war in the old days when steam had not yet made 
man independent of wind, they meditated a little off 
Deal and thought as they swept on to Dover of the 
Roman invasions and the vengeance that overtook 
the luckless Boadicea, the first of the three woman 
sovereigns of Britain who have left a name distin- 
guished above that of allourmalemonarchs. Sweep- 
ing past the white cliffs of Dover they looked over 
toward Calais with patriotic exultation as they 
thought of the famous day when the Elizabethan 
heroes loosed the fire ships among the galleons of 
Spain. 

But the whole of the narrow seas are thick with 
memories of the heroic deeds of ancient days—of in- 
vasions prevented, of great sea fights and of endless 
challenge and combat for the mastery of the main. 

_ THE THEATRE AND HISTORY. 

At last, however, the ‘‘ Mayflower” made her way 
to her anchorage off Hastings. The wind had abated 
now, and as the vessel pitched gently on the uneasy 
waves there were very few vacant places at the table. 
The sun was setting before dinner was over, and the 
pilgrims going on board the tender were safely landed 
at the pier. The attraction of the evening was the 
presentation of some of the more famous scenes in 
Tennyson’s *‘ Becket” in the local theatre. A small 
company of artists, glad of the opportunity to spend 
a month on the sea, and delighted to have an opening 
for illustrating to the straitest of ail the religionists 
what the stage could do to vivify history and drive 
home moral lessons with a force impossible to the 
pulpit, accompanied the ship, and were reinforced by 
the amateur dramatic genius latent among the pil- 
grims. Mr. Irving was much interested in this new 
attempt to press the drama into the service of the 
higher life of the people, and the whole of the 
dramatic representations which formed so popular a 
feature of the Pilgrimage were prepared in consulta- 
tion with him. Some of the Nonconformist mem- 
bers objected to this recognition of the theatre, but 
their scruples vanished long before the end of the 
voyage, and they one and all admitted that if all the- 
atrical representations could be conducted like those 
of the ‘‘ Mayflower” the pulpit would be demented 
not to avail itself of the assistance of the stage. The 
performance of ‘‘ Becket” at Hastings, before pil- 
grims fresh from visiting the gray walls of the stately 
fane where that prelate reigned and died, deepened 
the impressions of the morning and gave a realizing 
vividness to the associations of Canterbury. All the 
spare seats were bespoken by the residents and the 
visitors ; and it soon became evident that, however 
popular the Pilgrimage was with the pilgrims, it was 
ten times more popular with the population of the 
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towns at which they touched. It is clear that, what- 
ever else the revival may have done or may have 
failed in doing, it has added a new and most popular 
element of interest to the lives of sojourners in the 
towns on our southern coast. 

THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

The next day, many of the ladies and the elderly 
gentlemen landed early and made their way more or 
less leisurely to Battle Abbey. The rest of the pil- 
grims steamed out to sea, and, after making a detour, 
passed under Beachy Head, and then landed by boats 
on the beach at Pevensey, as nearly as antiquarian 
skill could indicate, on the exact spot where William 
the Norman took seisin of the land of England, From 
thence they followed the line of Norman march along 
the shore to Hastings and then inland to Battle 
Abbey. It was a long walk—about ten miles—but 
the day was fine, and there was an inspiration in 
going over the old ground. They were ready for lunch 
when they reached Battle, and after lunch they 
listened with rapt interest to Lord Wolseley as, 
standing in the centre of the famous battlefield, he 
described the fight, the exact position which the con- 
tending hosts occupied on the fatal day which trans- 
ferred the English crown to the Norman’s brow 
being marked out with flags, which made the course 
of the battle clear even to the least imaginative pil- 
grims. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PILGRIMS. 

The pilgrims returned by rail to Hastings, and re- 
embarking, steamed westward. Leaving Eastbourne 
and Beachy Head behind they passed, without call- 
ing, Brighton, with its square miles of roof-slated 
cliff, Worthing, and its sister watering-places. The 
setting sun was far down in the western sky before 
they sighted the tower of Chichester Cathedral, and 
the lights of Southsea and Ryde were glittering 
bright when they finally let fall the anchor off Spit- 
head. That evening they spent on board without 
going ashore. A few friends, official and others,were 
present from Portsmouth by special invitation. The 
chief feature of the evening was the exhibition of the 
lantern slides made from the photographs taken by 
camera and Kodak in the preceding days. Mr. Traill 
Taylor, who presided over the exhibition, criticised, 
as an expert, the various pictures shown on the sheet, 
and fixed the order of merit of the exhibitors. A 
gold medal was awarded after the third exhibition to 
the photographer who produced the best series of 
slides illustrative of the Pilgrimage. All slides sent 
in for competition were available for popularizing the 
results of the Pilgrimage among those who find the 
Pilgrimage itself altogether beyond their reach. 

LUNCH ON THE ‘‘ VICTORY.” 

Portsmouth, the great sea-gate of the navies of 
Britain, afforded the pilgrims an embarrassing choice 
of riches. In the morning the Admiral made them 
welcome to the dockyard, and one of the Chief Con- 
structor’s most competent assistants took them 
through the great maze of dock and wharf and slip- 
way which cover so many acres, and afford such vis- 
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ible and material testimony to the sea-power which 
has ever been the right arm of England’s strength. 
By special favor of the Admiralty, permission was 
given to lunch the pilgrims on board the ‘ Victory,” 
and arrangements were made to provide at lunch a 
sample reproduction of the rations which were con- 
sumed by the heroes of Trafalgar. After lunch Ad- 
miral Fisher addressed the pilgrims upon the part 
played by Nelson and the navy in the great crisis of 
our country’s fortunes, laying special stress upon the 
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imperative necessity of maintaining a navy strong 
enough to discharge the duties incumbent upon the 
mistress of the seas. 

PORCHESTER AND PORTSMOUTH. 

In the afternoon, the tide being propitious, the 
pilgrims embarked in a flotilla of small boats, which 
were rowed up the harbor to Porchester Castle, where 
dinner was spread in the ancient banqueting hall. In 
the evening the Mayor and the Corporation received 
them in the Town Hall, the most magnificent of mu- 
nicipal palaces, and displayed the splendor of the an- 
tique plate, after which the pilgrims in the great hall 
were favored with a representation of life on board a 
man-of-war, a dramatic piece rendered by bluejackets, 
and a most enjoyable evening was wound up by a 
singing of naval ditties and some patriotic recitations. 
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Although Portsmouth lives by the navy, the navy is 
too close at hand for the townsfolk to realize the ideal 
side, or the way in which the first line of our Im- 
perial defense impresses the English-speaking world. 
Hence, if the pilgrims learned much at Portsmouth, 
they also helped to teach the people of Portsmouth in 
what high estimation those who are without hold the 
bluejackets and marines and all the rest of the gallant 
men who navigate and fight the Queen’s ships. 
* * * * * 


* * 


HISTORY AND ROMANCE, 


So far the extract. The narrative continues in 
this fashion, describing the lunch at Carisbrooke, 
where Charles Stuart was immured for a short time - 
before his head was smitten from his shoulders, and 
the delightful out-of-doors chat by Mr. Stopford 
Brooke on the ‘‘ Down Overlooking Farringford, or 
Reminiscences of Tennyson ;” but I must not dwell 
on details. The programme was carried out to the 
letter. The excursion to Stoneycross, in the New 
Forest, was a great success. Not only was the lecture 
full of suggestion and of illuminating anecdote, but 
it was followed by a play under the greenwood tree, 
in which the players, with no more than the rude ap- 
pliances of Shakespeare’s time, represented to a deeply 
interested audience the tragedy which made Stoney- 
cross memorable. Sir W. Harcourt was good enough 
to allow the pilgrims to wander through his grounds 
at Malwood, and with characteristic urbanity sent 
word that nothing but the onerous duty of leading 
the House of Commons would have prevented him 
from doing the honors of his house to the pilgrims. . 
Bishop Creighton’s lecture on the Armada at Ply- 
mouth was the great literary event of the trip. It 
sparkled throughout with most felicitous passages, and 
his description of the scene when the great Spanish 
galleons opened fire upon the little craft of our valiant 
sea-kings made even the least imaginative thrill with 
enthusiasm. Dr. Conan Doyle’s paper on ‘ The 
Novelist as Historian,” with special reference to 
Kingsley’s country, was almost as popular as Bishop 
Creighton’s. There was not a pilgrim present but 
rejoiced that he was to have a permanent record of 


’ these brilliant discourses, for the addresses of eminent 


literary and scientific men who undertook to con- 
tribute to the success of the Pilgrimage were taken 
down by stenographers, and, after due revision, they 
will be published, together with reproductions of the 
best photographs, and a diary of the Pilgrimage, in a 
memorial volume, which will be issued in the 
autumn. A popular edition will be issued to the 
public. But an édition de luxe will be printed for the 
pilgrims, and the edition will be strictly limited to 
the number making the Pilgrimage. The memorial 
volume will be presented to each pilgrim ‘as a souve- 
nir of the Pilgrimage by its conductors. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE REPORT. 


When the pilgrims returned to town they com- 
plained only of one thing. They had been surfeited. 
They had consumed mentally more than they could 
digest. The pressure of historical and literary knowl- 
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edge upon their brain was far beyond the indicated 
standard of safety. But nothwithstanding this, they 
one and all admitted that England past and present 
had become a real and living reality such as it had 
never been before. They had grasped—all of them, 
of course, in different degrees, but nevertheless even 
the dullest of them more than the brightest had ever 
grasped before—a conception of the glory and the ro- 
mance that irradiates their country, the majesty of 
age, the romance of storied centuries, and the im- 
mense palpable energy of the living present. From 
Boadicea to Victoria the centuries are linked together 
in one indivisible whole. From Augustine to Canon 
Wilberforce, from Chaucer to Tennyson, from the 
ramparts of the Tower to the latest of the floating 
citadels which guard our island home, there is no 
breach of continuity, no cessation of the marvelous 
vitality of this earth-shadowing race. And to each 
and all of the pilgrims life will ever seem richer and 
fuller and deeper, the past more real and sublime, the 
present infinitely more interesting, the future more 
momentous as the result of the Pilgrimage. 
* * * * * * * 


And that is all such stuff as dreams are made of ! 
There stands the dream Pilgrimage on the astral 
plane, shining and radiant as the sun, fascinating asa 
story of old romance. But itis all a castle in the air. 
Our gorgeous chateau stands in Spain. 


CAN IT BE REALIZED? 


And yet and yet, why can it not be materialized 
into actual fact? Why must the wealth of King 
Demos be for ever wasted, until the very names of 
patriotism and of the empire are allowed to be soiled 
and sullied as mere party watch words, polluted by 
the Jingoes and blasphemed by the Little Englanders? 
It need not be. Nay, if there be but four hundred of 
my readers, at home and abroad, in colony or re- 
public, who, for the sake of spending fifteen days in 
such a Pilgrimage, will but apply for pilgrim passes 
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at £21 for next year, I do not hesitate to undertake, 
in addition to my other tasks, the duty of seeing that 
this Pilgrimage is put through. I cannot guarantee 
all or any of the details, but in the main the thing 
shall be done. I speak with all seriousness. To or- 
ganize such a Pilgrimage will require months of 
patient toil and no inconsiderable outlay of capital. 
If 400 of these forms inset herewith, duly signed, 
reach me with the remittance of twenty shillings— 
which will be returned in case the Pilgrimage does 
not take place—I will at once set about putting things 
in train. If more than 400 reach me the berths will 
be allocated on the principle, first come first served. 
IS IT WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS? 

Why should it not be done? Who is there who 
has taken the trouble to glance over the pro- 
gramme of the Pilgrimage will care to deny that 
it would be of right good service to our country to 
get such a popular university course established in 
our midst? The cost is less than 30 shillings a day. 
The scenery is among the loveliest in the world. 
There is no danger, for the vessel would never be out 
of sight of land. The Pilgrimage would enable many 
to make friends whom they never would have met— 
to see and hear eminent men and women who 
would otherwise have remained to the end of their 
days but as empty names, The Pilgrimage will re- 
store the past, vivify the present, and revive our hopes 
for the future. Why should this experiment not be 
tried ? It will'’be troublesome, it may be costly, and 
there is no money in it—for if there be profit after 
paying expenses and providing against loss, it should 
be allocated to the establishment of a Pilgrim Fund 
for the benefit of those who spend their livesin teache 
ing their fellow men, whether in school, on the stage, 
in the press, or in the pulpit. Those who have to 
teach Englishmen to think ought themselves to be 
enabled to realize what England has been and what 
England is to-day, in order that they better make 
England what she ought to be to-morrow. 
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GOOD many years ago there was a young man 

of four or five-and-twenty, who ardently de- 
sired before all things to become a novelist. He spent 
a couple of years, giving to the work all his unem- 
ployed hours, over a novel of modern life. He took 
immense pains With it, re-wrote some of the scenes 
half-a-dozen times, and spared neither labor nor 
thought to make it as good as he could make it. 
When he really felt that he could do nothing more 
with it, he rolled it up and sent it to a friend with 
the request that he would place it anonymously in 
Mr. Macmillan’s hands. Mr. Macmillan had it care- 
fully read, and sent the author, still through the 
friend, his reader’s opinion. The reader did not sign 
his opinion, but he was a Cambridge man, a critic of 
judgment, a man of taste, a kindly man, and he had 
once been, if he was not still, a mathematician. 
These things were clearly evident from his hand- 
writing, as well as from the wording of his verdict. 
This was to the effect that the novel should not be 
published, for certain reasons which he proceeded to 
give. But he laid down his objections with very great 
consideration for the writer, indicating for his en- 
couragement what he considered points of promise, sug- 
gesting certain practical rules of construction whieh 
had been violated, and showing where ignorance of the 
art and inexperience of life had caused faults such as 
to make it most undesirable for the author, as well as 
impossible for a publisher of standing, to produce the 
work, The writer, after the first pangs of disappoint- 
ment, plucked up heart and began to ponder over the 
lessons contained in that opinion. The young man 
has since become a novelist.” 

This passage was written by Mr. Walter Besant in 
the year 1884, the ‘‘ young man” of whom he spoke 
being none other than himself. Concerning the 
“novel of modern life” to which he referred, one 
knows nothing. The author forthwith put it behind 
the grate, resolutely, if with tears. Nor has the name 
of ‘‘ the critic of judgment,” the ‘“‘ man of taste,” the 
‘‘kindly man,” been preserved: he was, and is, a 
total stranger, even to Mr. Besant himself. All that 
one knows is that the young man in question perse- 
vered, that he was not discouraged by the failure of 
his first attempt, that he produced more novels, that 
he was not in a hurry to publish, and that his name 
is to-day a household word, and his books a delight 
wherever the English language is spoken or read. 
For who has not heard of the man who wrote ‘All 
in a Garden Fair ?” 


I. EARLY YEARS AND EDUCATION. 


At the very outset of this ‘‘ character sketch” one 
is impelled to institute a comparison between Dickens, 
the House of Commons reporter who afterwards be- 
came a novelist, and Besant, the Daily News leader 
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writer, who also in due time wrote fiction, and who 


-is as popular in his day and in his way, if not as great, 


as his famous predecessor. But beyond the fact that 
both.men were born at: Portsmouth, and that both 
will be remembered by future generations as novel- 
ists, there is little that is common in their careers. 
Dickens was the son of a clerk in the Navy Pay Office 
—of a man who is now chiefly remembered for his 
perpetual pecuniary embarrassments.. Besant, on the 
other hand, was the son of a merchant—of aman in 
a sufficiently good position to send his three sons to 
Cambridge. The older novelist was in his early years 
a poor neglected lad, set to rough, uncongenial work, 
with no more than a mechanic’s surroundings and 
outlook, one who had to fend for himself in the miry 
ways of a great city. The younger, who is happily 
still with us; was carefully nurtured in childhood, 
had friends in abundance, and received the best edu- 
cation that an English boy can get. Dickens went to 
no university ; Besant took high honors at one. The 
former was a mere reporter in the gallery of the 
House of Commons at an age when the latter was on 


‘his way to an English colony to receive and to fill the 


important University appointment of Senior Professor 
of Mathematics. But, widely different as were the 
careers of these two Portsmouth boys in early life, 
they both became novelists in the end. 


THE BOOKS READ BY BESANT WHEN A BOY. 


Let us for a moment try to imagine what kind of 
life it was that young Walter Besant led while living 
in his father’s house at Portsmouth. That he was a 
bright, clever and amiable boy is certain ; that he was 
exceedingly fond of reading is equally certain ; that 
he carefully observed both men and things may not 
be denied. Happily for him, he had in his childhood 
the run of a collection of books much more extensive 
and more carefully chosen than was then, or is now, 
common among middle-class families. It included 


- Shakespeare, Milton, John Bunyan, Dryden, Pope, 


Addison, ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” Goldsmith, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Hume and Smollett, Dickens 
and Marryat. What more cana boy want? Hard, 
indeed, to please is he who cannot make himself 
happy with these authors. There were also in this 
library Locke’s ‘‘ Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing,” Bacon’s ‘‘ Essays” and the ‘‘ Advancement of 
Learning,” Blair’s ‘‘ Sermons” and other solid works ; 
and there was a great collection of plays, including 
those of Wycherly and Congreve. All these young 
Besant eagerly devoured. That the latter are not 
books to place in the hands of a boy he readily ad- 
mits, but, as he will proceed to inform you, they 
amused him, though there were quantities of things 
which he understood notatall. ‘ Tristram Shandy,” 
again, struck him as being full of interest, though 
one-half of it was lost to him. Mr. Besant has always 
appreciated Charles Lamb’s defense of the comedies 
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of the Restoration on the ground that they belong to 
a region where there is no morality. 


SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, POPE AND SCOTT. 


The boy read other books. There was ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” for example, a novel ‘full of tears and of 
laughter ;” there was Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,” a 
play which he was “‘never tired of reading ;” there 
was that excellent eighteenth century translation 
from the Greek, concerning which the great Bentley 
said, ‘‘A very pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you must 
not call it Homer ;” there was ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” read, 
of course, for the sake of the story, a good deal being 
skipped ; and there were the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott. ‘‘I have not read a single one of the ‘ Waver- 
ley Novels’ since I was sixteen,” remarked Mr. Be- 
sant to the present writer afew days ago, ‘ yet I 
seem to remember them all.” And that, as he will 
tell you at any time, is the grand test of a really good 
book : that you should remember it. 


‘*THE BOOK OF MAN.” 


There is yet one more book which the boy began to 
read—we say began advisedly, inasmuch as he is still 
stuying it—and that isthe Book of Man. ‘ You may 
open that Book”—we are using Mr. Besant’s own 
language—‘*‘ wherever and whenever you find another 
human voice to answer yours, and another human 


hand to take in your own. All the books that ever 
were written are only valuable as they help one to 
read this Book, and to understand the language in 
which it is written.” Let us pause for a moment to 
consider what opportunities this boy had at Ports- 
mouth in the far-off ‘‘ fifties” to look into the Book of 
Man. : 
‘‘THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE.” 

Do not forget that this lad of twelve or thirteen 
was the son of a well-to-do merchant; that he had an 
elder brother who at this time had only just recently 
been declared Senior Wrangler at Cambridge, and 
who was a Fellow of St. John’s College ; and that he 
had a prescriptive right to mix with the best society 
to be found in the town of his birth. He did mix 
with it, of course, but, at the same time, he remem- 
bered that there were other pages in the Book of Man 
as interesting and as attractive as any that he might 
open in the ordinary way, and that these pages still 
remained to be read. And for that reason he walked 
about the streets of his native town, with a view to 
discovering the Voice of the People. 

THE BOY’S EDUCATION. 

All these things—this reading of books, and these 
wanderings about Portsmouth town—were in them- 
selves an education, although the boy’s friends knew 
it not; for they drew out that inborn faculty of ob- 
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servation, and that wonderful power of description 
to which we owe the novelist of to-day. But his 
regular education was not neglected. His parents 
sent him to school—to Portsmouth Grammar School, 
very likely, or, if not to this, to the Proprietary 
School.at Southsea, where his brother had previously 
been trained. What manner of life it was that young 
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Besant led while at school may not easily be deter- 
mined. He must have been more industrious than 
boys in general are, for he excelled at an early age in 
mathematics, in languages and in the study of things 
theological. 
MATHEMATICIAN AND PRIEST IN EMBRYO. 

Young Besant left Portsmouth in order to continue 
his studies at King’s College, London, and it was 
from that institution that he proceeded to Cambridge. 
It was while he was at King’s College, by the way, 
that some verses by Trench, of Dublin, appeared in 
the Times on the subject of the battle of Alma,which 
had recently been fought. The professor of classics 
asked the students to turn theminto Latin. They all 
did so, and it was Besant’s version that the professor 
selected to send to Trench. Upon leaving King’s 
College he went to Christ’s, at Cambridge, and ere 
long won a reputation for his great skill in mathe- 
matics, and for his attainments in theology and the 
studies that are therewith connected. His elder 
brother, William Henry, had already graduated at 
Cambridge as Senior Wrangler, and as First Smith’s 
Prizeman. There is, therefore, nothing so very re- 
markable after all in the fact that the subject of this 
‘‘ Character Sketch” should exhibit a great taste for 
mathematical studies; and, remembering that another 
of his brothers is a clergyman, one can also under- 
stand his early liking for theology. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE FETTER OF THE WHITE TIE. 


There was a time, indeed, when it was thought and 
hoped that Walter Besant would become a clergy- 
man. But, fortunately for the world and fortunately 
for himself, he mapped out for himself another sort 
of career. And thus, as he will smilingly inform 
you, ‘‘the Church escaped one more unworthy cler- 
gyman, and I escaped what would have been to me 
the intolerable fetter of the white tie.” But would 
this fetter have really been so intolerable as Mr. Be- 
sant thinks? Charles Kingsley wore it through the 
greater part of a lifetime, yet Charles Kingsley 
breathed always in an atmosphere of intellectual free- 
dom, and wrote novels as outspoken and as manly as 
any that have been produced by Mr. Besant. Mr. 
Baring Gould, again, is a clergyman: nevertheless, 
he is perpetually penning stories, and no man gets up 
to say him nay. Walter Besant, had he become a 
clergyman, would in all probability have proved a 
pillar of orthodoxy ; he would never have ceased to 
defend the Church, inasmuch as he would have felt 
that in no other establishment of the kind was any 
relief from the fetters of doctrine possible, and inas- 
much as the main things which underlie Articles are 
common to all churches in which dogmas are the ac- 
cidents of time and of circumstance. But it is idle 
to speculate what the author of ‘All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men” might have become had he decided 
to use permanently the word ‘‘ Reverend” before his 
name. He chose what was doubtless the better part 
—an appointment in the colonies. He went as Senior 
Professor of Mathematics to the Royal College in the 
island of Mauritius. 


LIFE IN THE MAURITIUS, 


Mr. Besant stayed in the Mauritius for six and a- 
half years, at the expiration of which time he re- 
turned to England on leave of absence. One or two 
attacks of fever had warned him that a change of 
residence was imperatively necessary, and he was, 
moreover, anxious to see his relatives and friends, 
and to revisit the scenes of his youth. After more 
than six years of Mauritius—which, although a nice 
place, is decidedly dull—a man may be forgiven for 
feeling a little homesick. It happened in Mr. Besant’s 
case as it has happened in many others, that after a 
few months of England he did not care in the least to 
return again to Mauritius. He accordingly made up 
his mind to stay at home, and although he was offered 
the post of rector of the college in which he had 
been Senior Professor of Mathematics, he steadfastly 
refused to go back to Africa, and determined to earn 
his bread in his native land. Those who are curious 
to know what sort of place the island of Mauritius is, 
and what manner of life is led there by the inhabit- 
ants, will do well to turn up a certain story by Mr. 
Besant called ‘‘They Were Married.” In this story 
the island is described under the name of Palmiste, 
and the characters—every man, woman, boy and girl 
included among the dramatis persone—are drawn 
from real life. Mr. Besant’s home in the Pacific has 
also been described by him in ‘‘ My Little Girl.” 
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I]. JOURNALIST, CRITIC AND 
HISTORIAN. 


This, then, was the fashion in which the first 
chapter of Mr. Walter Besant’s life came to an 
end. He was now back in London once more—a 
young man of seven or eight and twenty, clever, 
cultured, energetic. He had to face that problem 
which we most of us have to face; h+ had to dis- 
cover the means whereby he might earn sufficient 
money to secure the necessaries of lif+ and such lux- 
uries as should seem to him to be indispensable. It 
was at this time that he turned to literature. 

THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 

But not in the stupid fashion that has always been 
socommon. He did not write a story, or a poem, or 
a play, and expect forthwith to obtain riches, fame 
and position. He had written a novel, it is true, but 
he did not fervently believe it to be an unsurpassable 
work of genius, and therefore rail at those who were 
unable to discern and appreciate its wonderful merits. 
When Mr. Macmillan sent his first book back with 
the unfavorable verdict of the mathematician who 
had ‘‘read” it he burned it. Mr. Besant entered 
the field of letters as many another distinguished man 
has entered it—as Dickens entered it, to quote a 
single example only—by way of the Gate of Journal- 
ism. He wrote at first for the smaller magazines— 
for Once a Week and similar publications—then for 
Temple Bar and other more ambitious periodicals. 
Daily journalism next claimed his attention, and he 
was fortunate enough in the end to get an appoint- 
ment as leader-writer on the staff of the Daily News 
—on that paper that had been started by Charles 
Dickens when Besant wasa boy of eight. Mr. Besant 
was at this time secretary to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund—he was appointed to the post, by the way, in 
1867—but the duties of his office, though arduous, left 
him time for journalistic work. It was only when a 
new rule came into force at the Daily News, and that 
subjects were not given out until the afternoon, that 
his final severance from daily journalism took place. 
This was in 1874. 

THE WORK OF A LEADER-WRITER. 

If his work in any way resembled Professor Pal- 
mer’s Besant must at this time have been an exceed- 
ingly busy man. “It is fatiguing work ”—so he said 
in the ‘“ Life” of the Orientalist, which he wrote in 
1883—‘‘ one has to be always ready to produce an in- 
telligent and pleasant article, taking the right view 
on any subject which may occur. Sometimes there 
are no subjects, then one must be invented. Some- 
times, when the work has been already half com- 
pleted, a telegram comes in which alters the aspect of 
the case, or presents a new subject of paramount im- 
portance. Then all has to be begun again, with the 
boy standing at your elbow to snatch the slips as they 
are completed, and carry them off with the ink still 
wet to the compositors.” But it was work which Mr. 
Besant liked, and he gave it up only because it inter- 
fered with his domestic arrangements, and because it 
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meant for him what was practically an interminably 
long day. Mr. Hill, as we may imagine, was exceed- 
ingly sorry te lose the services of so able a contrib- 
utor. For young Besant was a brilliant writer, he 
had a rich fund of shrewd sense, his mathematical 
training had made him careful and methodical, he 
was a studious and alert observer who had seen for- 
eign countries, and who had mixed with all sorts and 
conditions of men, he was a scholar and a gentleman, 
and, above all, he could be depended upon. His copy 
was never late ; what he undertook to write he wrote 
promptly, quickly and well. It is not every news- 
paper man of whom the same can with equal truth 


be said. 
THE STUDY OF OLD FRENCH. 


While professor in the Mauritius, Mr. Besant made 
the acquaintance of a scholarly Frenchman, one Léon 
Doyen. He it was who introduced him to the 
beauties of old French literature, and especially to 
the beauties of old French poetry. Now, in order 
rightly to appreciate these beauties, it is essential 
that one should be able to read old French, which is 
a language that bears about the same relation to 
modern French as does so-called Anglo-Saxon to the 
tongue spoken by Englishmen to-day. Mr. -Besant 
mastered old French and studied the literature to 
which it was a key. But though very delightful— 
this, by the way, is a point which Mr. Besant is most 
enthusiastic on—it is neither popular nor lucrative. 
Hence when he published a book on the subject—Mr. 
Macmillan was the publisher, and the system adopted 
was that known as “‘half profits ”—he found that so 
far from bringing him money, the work, a very con- 
siderable volume, scarcely did more than pay its ex- 
penses. Indeed, the most ordinary journalist of 
to-day gets as much for a single paragraph as Mr. 
Besant—an authorit¥ upon the subject, a scholar, a 
practiced writer and a man thirty years of age— 
eventually secured for ‘‘Studies in Early French 


Poetry.” 
MR. BESANT’S FIRST BOOK. 


‘* Studies in Early French Poetry” is a distinctly 
interesting book, though its interest for us to-day is 
mainly extrinsic in character. There is a copy of it 
to be seen at the British Museum, and they have one 
at the London Library, in the catalogue of which it 
is attributed, curiously enough, to one Wm. Besant. 
The only other work entered under Besant in this 
huge volume—we are speaking of the fourth edition, 
the catalogue of 1875—is ‘‘ Jerusalem, the City of 
Herod and Saladin”—a history written by him in col- 
laboration with the Professor Palmer to whom we 
have already referred. The edition printed of the 
‘* Studies” was not a large one—-Mr. Macmillan and 
Mr. Besant divided just eleven shillings and sixpence 
between them over it—and the copies purchased by 
the public are now, like the graves of Felicia Hemans’ 
happy family, ‘‘ scattered far and wide, by mountand 
stream and sea.” You cannot buy the work at any 
bookseller’s shop, except, perchance, in that of a 
dealer in second-hand books. 
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THE FRENCH HUMORISTS. 


Five years after the publication of ‘‘ Studies in 
Early French Poetry ”—in the late summer of 1873— 
Mr. Besant gave the world a work on the French 
humorists. It was published by Bently, and the 
author was described upon the title-page as M.A., as 
member of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and as the 
writer of the ‘‘ Studies,” to which we have already 
referred. The preface was penned at the Savile Club 
—then, as now, one of the centres of intellectual 
activity in the Metropolis. It is clear, therefore, that 
at this time Besant, an erstwhile Professor in a Colo- 
nial College, the secretary of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and a journalist, had won a fairly good 
position for himself in the world of letters. Note 
the fact that he was now thirty-five years old. Note 
also the fact that in about a year or more he married. 


HISTORICAL WRITINGS. 


It will be observed that Mr. Besant began his 
literary career by writing criticisms, not by produc- 
ing creative work. He was for a time, indeed, that 
béte noire of Mr. James Anthony Froude, a ‘‘ modern 
critic.” ‘In criticism,” says Mr. Froude somewhere 
{we quote from memory), ‘‘ there is a curious inver- 
sion of the rule which holds with ordinary employ- 
ments. The aspirant to literary fame begins upon 
the Bench, and when he has served a term of appren- 
ticeship there, descends to the Bar and practices on 
his own account.” Besant presently became some- 
thing more than a critic ; he wrote, in collaboration 
with Professor Palmer, a “‘ History of Jerusalem ”— 
a standard work if we mistake not—he wrote some 
years later (again in collaboration) a popular account 
of the beginnings and growth of Constantinople. His 
recently published work on London, is, of course, in 
everybody’s hands ; his account of social England as 
it was fifty years ago, which appeared in Jubilee 
year, is no doubt equally well known. There are, 
moreover, his historical novels—‘‘ Dorothy Forster,” 
“The World Went Very Well Then,” ‘For Faith 
and Freedom,” *‘St. Katherine’s by the Tower,” and 
others—all books of historical interest and value 
(although regarded generally as works of fiction), and 
purchaseable in yellow covers at the bookstalls for 
two shillings apiece. Of these historical novels more 
shall be said later on ; enough has been written here 
to justify the word ‘‘historian” at the commence- 
ment of the chapter which we now bring to a close. 


Ill. NOVELIST AND POET. 


Besant and Rice! How pleasantly familiar is this 
collocation of names, and what delightful memories 
the sound of it brings to one’s mind! Dick Mortiboy, 
‘* Cardiff Jack,” Gilead P. Beck, the Captain, Mr. 
Lucraft, Stephen Cobbledick—a whole gallery of 
characters, every one of which stands out distinct 
and individual, is recalled by a mere mention of the 
name of this well-known firm. Twelve books: that 
is the sum of their achievement. 
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THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 


JAMES RICE. 


And who, it will be asked, was Rice? The question 
is not altogether an easy one to answer. James Rice, 
who is now dead, is remembered chiefly as joint au- 
thor with Besant of the wonderful series of novels to 
which we have just referred. He was a university 
man ; he left Queen’s College, Cambridge, in the year 
1867; he then entered at the Temple with a view to 
practicing at the bar; he next bought an unlucky 
journal called Once a Week, which for a while he 
published and edited;. he eventually made the ac- 
quaintance of Besant, and the two men wrote novels 
together, and he died in 1882. This is about all that 





RICE AND BESANT. 


can be discovered concerning James Rice. We must, 
therefore, proceed at once to talk about the famous 
partnership. 

BESANT’S INTRODUCTION TO HIM. 


There is scarcely another instance in the whole 
history of fiction of a partnership carried on so. con. 
tinuously, so amicably, and so successfully as that of 
Besant and Rice. The two men met each other in 
the year 1868, and their meeting came about in this 
wise. Mr. Besant—at that time a journalistic free- 
lance—sent to the editor of Once a Week a paper con- 
taining an account of a visit to the Island of Réunion 
and an ascent of the Piton de Neige, the highest peak 
on the island. For a time he heard nothing, and he 
was wondering whether he should write and get the 
article back, when he discovered that it had already 
appeared. To his intense annoyance he found that it 
was full of the most exasperating mistakes—not a 
single proper name in it was spelled correctly, there 
were numerous “literals,” there was, in a word, 
everything that is calculated to make an author 
swear. Mr. Besant swore accordingly. ‘‘ What does 
this mean?” he asked ; ‘‘ why do you, the editor of a 
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popular journal, print an article of mine without 
first giving me achance of correcting the proofs?” 
‘Come and see me,” was the reply—a reply written 
in a strange handwriting and signed with a name un- 
familiar to Mr. Besant—with the name of James Rice. 


EXPLANATIONS, 


The two men met at the office of Once a Week, a 
room in Tavistock street. James Rice explained that 
he had just bought the paper; that he had found, 
among other matter in type and passed for press, the 
article in question; that the author’s name did not 
appear upon it, and that he was not aware of its being 
uncorrected. Mr. Besant was satisfied with the 
editor’s explanation, and so, it would seem, was the 
editor with the article which had elicited it, for he at 
once asked his contributor to send other things— 
sketches, notes of travel, notes on literature, essays, 
whatever he liked, in fact—promising, as a sensible 
editor always does, to consider them, but not, it is 
observed, guaranteeing insertion. Mr. Besant ac- 
ceded to Rice’s request. He called at the office of 
Once a Week from time to time, bringing with him a 
contribution and remaining for a talk. This sort of 
thing went on for more than two years—that is to 
say, until-1871. But as the story of the partnership 
was told by Mr. Besant himself so recently in the 
Idler it is hardly necessary to repeat it here. 

CONCERNING COLLABORATION, 

Their ten years’ continuous labor was undisturbed 
by the least jar or disagreement: they worked with 
perfect accord and without the least difference of 
opinion. Some foolish newspaper man, anxious, we 
will charitably assume, to get: up a mild sensation, 
stated a few years ago that a good deal of ‘* All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men” was written by Rice, and 
that his partner had taken all the glory to himself. 
This, in spite of the fact that Mr. Besant assumes in 
his preface to the story ‘‘ the sole responsibility of the 
work, for good or bad.” But then this journalist did 
not know Walter Besant. : 

It may be remarked finally that the surviving part- 
ner in the concern does not, in spite of its success, 
greatly recommend collaboration. Why, one knows 
not; but a similar thing has been observed at times 
among persons who have engaged themselves in an- 
other sort of partnership. There are men, and women 
too for the matter of that, who, though happily mar- 
ried, do not persuade their friends to enter wedlock. 
Perhaps they are of opinion that the disadvantages 
outweigh the advantages even in the most perfect of 
unions ; perhaps their own is such an ideal one that 
they question the possibility of another like it ever 
being made. 

THE WORK OF THE SURVIVING PARTNER. 


In the case of Besant and Rice, the surviving part- 
ner carried on the business of the firm alone. He has 
so carried it on for more than ten years. These years 
have been the most prolific in his life. He wrote 
twelve books when in collaboration ; he has produced 
seventeen sinc2 lis collaborator died. Here is a list 
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of them: ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ‘‘ The 
Captain’s Room, etc.,” ‘‘ All in a Garden Fair,” 
‘Dorothy Forster,” ‘‘ Uncle Jack, etc.,” ‘‘ The World 
Went Very Well Then,” ‘‘Children of Gibeon,” 
“Herr Paulus,” ‘‘ For Faith and Freedom,” ‘ To 
Call Her Mine,” ‘‘ The Bell of St.‘ Paul’s,” *‘ The Holy 
Rose,” ‘‘ Armorel of Lyonesse,” ‘‘ St. Katherine’s by 
the Tower,” ‘‘ Verbena. Camellia Stephanotis, etc.,” 
“The Ivory Gate,” and *:The Rebel Queen.” «The 
titles of three of these books conclude with an ‘ ete. ,” 
this means that each of them contains a number of 
short stories—three or four as a rule. Now these 
seventeen books fall into three categories. There 
are, in the first place, the historical novels, books 
dealing mainly with English life in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries—such are ‘‘ Dorothy’ For- 
ster,” ‘‘The World Went Very Well Then,” ‘For 
Faith and Freedom,” ‘*The Holy Rose,” and ‘St. 
Katherine’s by the Tower.” The second eéategory 
contains those books which were written with some 
distinct purpose in view—‘“ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men” and ‘ The Children of Gibeon,” for example. 
The third, and the larger one, includes the ‘ ro- 
mances of to-day.” 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


“* What, first of all, made you take so great an in- 
terest in the eighteenth century, Mr. Besant?” ~ This 
question was put to him a few days ago. ‘ Truly, I 
know not,” the novelist replied ; ‘‘ except that it was 
the reading of Fielding, of Smollett and of Defoe. It 
is a most interesting period, however, and one that 
naturally appeals to the storyteller, inasmuch as it 
possesses all the elements of the picturesque, and al- 
lows one to put in as much incident as one pleases.” 
It will, perchance, be urged by some that since the 
novelist ought never to go beyond his own experience 
—this is Mr. Besant’s own rule, by. the way, and a 
very safe one it is—the historical novel in general, 
and his own historical novels in particular, have no 
raison @etre. ‘This is by no means the case,” he 
will reply ; ‘‘the interest of the historical novel, as 
of any other novel, depends upon the experience and 
knowledge which the writer has of humanity, men 
and women being pretty much alike in all ages. 
When the historical novelist had occasion to describe 
he must borrow. And, of course, he will go not. so 
much to the poets, the divines, the historians of the 
time which he desires to reproduce, as to the familiar 
writings, the letters, comedies, tales, essayists and 
newspapers.” 

‘*DOROTHY FORSTER.” 

This is a favorite theory of Besant’s : we will see 
how he carried it out in the writing of his finest his- 
torical novel, ‘‘ Dorothy Forster,” a book which, ac- 
cording to many, is the best thing of its kind that has 
appeared in this country since the publication of 
‘*Ksmond ” in 1852. It deals with the history of the 
unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater—he who led the 
brief but romantic Northumbrian rebellion in 1715. 
Mr. Besant mastered first of all the history of that re- 
Then he studied carefully from printed 
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books and from manuscript records the story of the 
family concerning which he had decided to write. 
Next -he made four journeys to Northumberland, 
walked from end to end of the county, and saw every- 
thing there is to be seen in it. All this had to be 
done before he could put pen to paper, so to speak. 
As.tothe manner of the people in the early eighteenth 
century and their language—these things he had 
learnt already by the perusal of endless volumes 
written during the period which he had to reproduce. 
And here it may be well to note that it was not the 
essays of Addison and of Steele that be found the 
most valuable to him, but the writings of smaller 
men, of hacks it may be, of those who, not being 
artists, failed to: exercise the faculty of selection, and 
so left a rich store of materials behind them for the 
future historian or novelist to use. It was for this 
reason that Mr. Besant so warmly recommended a 
little volume of selections from the Athenian Oracle, 
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which the present writer published some eighteen 
months ago, describing it—the original work, we 
mean, not the reprint—asa “ treasury, a storehouse ” 
of information, covering the period in question. The 
four scrubby volumes of the Oracle occupy an hon- 
ored place in Mr. Besant’s library at Frognal End. 
Near them are The British Apollo and the works of 
Tom Brown, Ned Ward, Tom D’Urfey and other 
eighteenth century scribblers, whose writings are 
richer in amusement than in edification. 


IN SEARCH OF THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. Besant has always taken the keenest interest in 
all matters which concern the poor. They are the 
People whose Voice he sought while yet a boy at 
Portsmouth. He was at that time not only enthusi- 
astic over Dickens, but also on terms of great friend- 
ship with a retired naval captain, who made it the 
business of his life to pick up waifs and strays and to 
make men of them. Should any reader desire to be- 
come acquainted with this most excellent man, he 
will do well to turn to ‘‘ By Celia’s Arbor,” for ‘* the 
Captain” in that book is drawn from life. But al- 
though his thoughts concerning the People, as he calls 
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them, have always been warmly sympathetic, it was 
not until the year 1882 that he began to take a really 
active interest in their welfare. He had at that time 
just discovered ‘‘ the great and marvelous unknown 
country ” called East London. He had wandered in 
Stepney, Whitechapel, Poplar, St. George’s-in-the- 
East, Limehouse, Bow, Stratford and Shadwell; he had 
discovered Rotherhithe, a place which he afterwards 
explored with carefulness; he had found out Char- 
rington’s great brewery in the Mile End Road ; he had 
come across many wonderful things, and had con- 
versed with many wonderful people. In the end he 
wrote, ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men: An Im- 
possible Story,”—his most popular work. Everybody 
has heard of it and everybody knows that it was the 
Palace of Delight described in its pages which gave 
the idea of the People’s Palace, now an accomplished 
fact. True, the rea] Palace is not what its prototype 
was, but then it isno easy matter to translate the 
dreams of the romancer into the hard facts of every- 
day life. That an attempt should be made to trans- 
late them at allin this prosaic, practical nineteenth 
century England of ours is a wonderful thing—far 
away the most wonderful that has ever happened in 
the history of the English novel. The People’s Palace, 
whether itin the end prove a success or a failure, is 
beyond all question the creation of Walter Besant. 


‘‘ CHILDREN OF GIBEON.” 


Leaving social questions alone for a while, Mr. 
Besant turned his attention to some ghat are con- 
nected with literature, and followed up ‘“‘ All Sorts” 
by ** All in a Garden Fair.” (Nobody but Mr. Swin- 
burne, by the way, is greatly concerned at Mr. Be- 
sant’s amiable weakness for long titles.) Then he 
made an excursion into the eighteenth century, writ- 
ing ‘‘ Dorothy Forster” and a few short stories; after 
which he took up. another burning social question— 
the condition of industrial women—and dealt with it 
in a book which he called ‘‘ Children of Gibeon.” In 
an age when not one person in a hundred (a thousand 
would perhaps not be wide of the mark) is able to say 
whence Sir Frederick Leighton took the subject of 
‘‘Rizpah,” his chief Academy picture this year, it 
may be useful to point out that the Children of Gibeon 
(not Gideon, as it is called by some) were a tribe 
condemned by Joshua to perpetual bondage—to be 
‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of water for the con- 
gregation.” Their story will be found in the ninth 
chapter of the Book of Joshua. Mr. Besant knew— 
it was and is, alas! certain beyond peradventure— 
that in all our back streets there are hundreds and 
thousands of women who are continually occupied in 
working out life-long sentences of toil, compared to 
which the tasks of the Egyptians were light, and the 
daily labor imposed by the slave owner was merciful; 
toil coupled with miserable pay, chiefly absorbed in 
satisfying the rent collector, insufficient food, and 
privation of all that makes life tolerable, not to say 
happy. This terrible life sentence, from which there 
is no escape and of which there is no mitigation, is 
pronounced upon these poor women at their birth ; it 
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is their punishment for the crime of being born. 
They have been condemned unjustly—not justly, as 
were the Children of Gibeon—to perpetual bondage. 
All this, we say, Mr. Besant knew, and knowing it, 
he seized that picturesque pen which he had once be- 
fore wielded to such excellent purpose, and wrote 
‘The Children of Gibeon.” Buy it and read it, if 
you have not already done so. It is in its way as fine 
a piece of work as ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
Like that story, algo, it is a Philanthropic or Purpose- 
ful Novel. Unfortunately, it has so far failed of its 


purpose. 
THE ART OF FICTION. 


To discuss the merits and demerits of Mr. Besant’s 
stories of modern life, of his ‘‘ romances of to-day,” 
is impossible within the limits that have been as- 
signed to us. Instead of criticising them, therefore, 
we propose to say something about his attitude to- 
wards fiction in general, and his views upon the art 
of which he is so admirable a master. 

For note this thing: Mr. Besant insists, in season 
and out of season, upon the fact that fiction is an 
art; that, although a novel by Meredith may not be 
so great and wonderful as is a cartoon by Raphael or 
as is a sonata by Beethoven, yet fiction being one art, 
and painting and music other and sister arts, those 
who attain the highest possible place in each are 
equal. But even if fiction be an art, the rules of 
which are teachable, it by no means follows that suc- 
cess can be secured without the inborn genius which 
every true novelist possesses. The story teller must 
have the gift of observation ; he must acquire the art 
of description ; he must exercise suppression and reti- 
cence; his characters must be drawn clearly; he 
must strive without ceasing to attain style. No 
reputation worth having can be made without at- 
tending to style, and there is no style, however rug- 
ged, which cannot be made beautiful by attention 
and pains. He to whom style is not a matter of in- 
difference will, no doubt, be interested to read the 
following extract from a letter, which was written 
by Mr. Besant to a literary aspirant—a lawyer’s clerk 
in a little country town—seven or eight years ago : 

‘* As regards style, it will be a long time before you ac- 
quire one of your own. But go on. Write every day 
something, and read only the best authors—Thackeray, 
of course, isone of the best. Kingsley also I would rec- 
ommend. Scott, also, of course. You should also read 
George Meredith, who is a great artist though he wants 
tenderness.” 

And he or she who is anxious to become a novelist 
may care to read the following rules which Mr. Be- 
sant drew up and published a few years ago. Itisa 
Hendecalogue, no commandment in which ought on 
any account to be broken. 

. Practice writing something original every day. 
. Cultivate the habit of observation. 

. Work regularly at certain hours. 

Read no rubbish. 

. Aim at the formation of style. 

. Endeavor to be dramatic. 

. A great element of dramatic skill is selection. 
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8. Avoid the sin of writing about a character. 
9. Never attempt to describe any kind of life except 
that with which you are familiar. 
10. Learn as much as you can about men and women. , 
11. For the sake of forming a good natural style, and ac- 
quiring command of language, write poetry. 
At this point we are compelled reluctantly to bid 
farewell to Mr. Besant the novelist. 


AS A POET. 


Poet? say you. Yes; poet. Therecan be no ques- 
tion about it. It is true that Mr. Besant has never 
published one single volume of verse, but there are 
to be found scattered up and down his many novels 
gems in every respect worthy of their beautiful set- 
ting. The best proof of our contention that Besant 
is a poet will be found in the reading of a few of these 
fugitive pieces. Take, then, this song from ‘* Dorothy 
Forster :” 

DAPHNE. 
Like apple-blossom, white and red ; 
Like hues of dawn, whicn fly too soon ; 
Like bloom of peach, so softly spread ; 
Like thorn of May and rose of June— 
Oh, sweet ! oh, fair! beyond compare, 
Are Daphne’s cheeks, 
Are Daphne’s blushing cheeks, I swear. 


That pretty rose, which comes and goes, 
Like April sunshine in the sky, 
I can command i. when I choose— 
See how it rises if I cry, 
Oh, sweet ! oh, fair! beyond compare, 
Are Daphne’s cheeks, 
Are Daphne’s blushing cheeks, I swear. 


Ah! when it lies round lips and eyes, 
And fades away, again to spring, 

No lover, sure, could ask for more 
Than still to cry, and still to sing : 
Oh, sweet ! oh, fair! beyond compare, 

Are Daphne’s cheeks, 
Are Daphne’s blushing cheeks, I swear. 


Mr. Besant has a theory, which Professor Palgrave 
supports, that no man can write good prose unless he 
makes it a practice at the same time to pen verses. 
The author of the piece just given may be cited as an 
example in proof of this theory. 


IV. MAN OF ACTION. 


People forget—or rather used to forget—that Mr. 
Walter Besant is something more than a writer; 
that he is also what Carlyle professed to prefer in- 
finitely to a writer—a Man of Action. For twenty 
years the subject of this sketch acted as paid secre- 
tary to the Palestine Exploration Fund ; then the de- 
mands made by his literary work growing more and 
more imperative, he became honorary secretary to that 
society for five years more. He founded the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors, a task of very consider- 
able magnitude, and until very recently acted as their 
chairman. He is secretary of the Arts and Crafts 
Association. He worked his hardest in connection 
with the building and the inaugurating of the Peo- 
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ple’s Palace. Clearly, therefore, Mr. Besant is much 
more than what some people call ‘‘a mere literary 


man.” 
AT NO. I ADAM STREET, ADELPHI. 


This is not the place in which to discuss the work 
that has been done by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, but there can be no question that Mr. Besant 
often had a pretty busy time of it at the offices in Adam 
street. Many strange persons came to see him there, 
The most curious (he says) were the men with a crot- 
chet. There was the man who thought that there 
never were any Jews at all; the man who believed 
in the Bible being one long allegory, both as a whole 
and in parts; the man who could prove from the 
Bible conclusively that the earth was flat; the man 
who had discovered the canon of proportion from the 
Bible ; the man who had a new translation of a text 
to offer, and soon. Most people can form some idea 
of this class of callers. Those who find it difficult to 
do so may, with advantage, read ‘“* All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,” and there study the character of 
Daniel Fagg. 

AT NO. IV PORTUGAL STREET. 


Mr. Besant’s work in connection with the Society 
of Authors has been, and is still for the matter of that, 
enormous in quantity—more, probably far more, than 
any that he had to do for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. He made the Society ; that is a fact admitted 
by all. Indeed, it was the feeling that a large num- 
ber of newspaper-writers had grown to regard the 
Society as Mr. Besant, and as Mr. Besant alone, that 
induced him last December to resign the post of 
chairman, which he had held for so long. His visit 
to Chicago as an English delegate to the Conference 
of Authors, which has just been held there, is within 
every body’s recollection. 


V. SOME CHARACTERISTICS. 


It is just seven years ago that a young fellow fresh 
from the country—new, alarmingly new, to London 
and London life, new also to the profession (one, by 
the way, closely connected with literature) which he 
had somewhat rashly embraced—waited upon Mr. 
Walter Besant at the offices of the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund in Adam street, Adelphi. The young 
man in question was armed with a letter of intro- 
duction to his hero—a letter which had been given 
to him by a friend to whom he then owed, and always 
will owe, much. His trepidation as he crossed the 
threshold of the office is a thing to be vividly remem- 
bered—not one to be described. He told the gentle- 
man who sat 1n the outer room, and who seemed to 
be poring over a huge map, the nature of his errand, 
and this gentleman—it was Mr. George Armstrong, 
no doubt—made a communication to the novelist who 
worked within. The two men exchanged a few 
words in a low tone of voice, and then—and then the 
young man was ushered into the inner room, the 
sanctum sanctorum—the room occupied by his long- 
time hero, the author of ‘‘ All in a Garden Fair.” 
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‘“DON’T BE IN A HURRY TO PUBLISH.” 


It was a pleasant-faced, kindly, middle-aged gen- 
tleman who looked up from his writing as the visitor 
entered the room. His table was littered with docu- 
ments; many quarto sheets of blue paper covered 
with writing lay in front of him; there were proof- 
sheets about ; books filled the shelves—books relating 
mainly to Palestine; the place conveyed the idea of 
work, and, above all things, of literary work. A 
more welcome greeting than that, which this young 
man received from the novelist is not to be imagined. 
He had entered the room overwhelmed with awe ; he 
left it feeling that he had found a friend, a man to 
whom he might turn in moments of doubt and of dif- 
ficulty, a man who was frank and open-hearted, 
ready and willing to assist with advice and aid all 
who might be engaged in pursuing the devious and 
difficult path of literature. There was no show of 
ridicule or of resentment when this raw youth of 
twenty-one remarked that he desired to ‘‘ do creative 
work,” that he wished to follow in the footsteps of 
his hero, and that he intended to write works of 
fiction. Nothing of the sort. ‘‘ Be one of us ”—that 
is what the kindly novelist seemed to say—‘‘rest as- 
sured that you shall receive the heartiest of welcomes. 
Write books by all means, but don’t be in a hurry to 
publish.” This young man from the country has 
learnt many things since that day, seven years ago, 
and has forgotten many; but there is one thing that 
he will never forget, and that is the unaffected kind- 
ness, the overbrimming geniality, and the transpar- 
ent good-nature of Mr. Walter Besant, with whom 
he then, for the first time, became personally ac- 


quainted. 
URBANITY. 


Urbanity—that, to put it in one word, is the first 
characteristic which comes into one’s mind when one 
thinks of Walter Besant. He is always the same: 
calm, cultured, polished. A “ traveled” gentleman, 
a man who has seen many countries and many 
peoples, a university man and a scholar, he never 
fails to impress those who meet him with a sense of 
his innate kindliness of heart and of his cultivated 
charm. Nobody who wanted help—and deserved it— 
ever approached the author of ‘‘ All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men” in vain. 


‘*TO SCORN DELIGHTS AND LIVE LABORIOUS DAYS.” 
He is one of the hardest-worked literary men we 
have among us. Charles Dickens, to whom we have 
more than once compared Mr. Besant, was probably - 
the greatest worker of the century. But Besant, 
were the sum total of his labors ascertainable, would, 
we make no doubt, run him pretty hard—if, indeed, 
he did not beat the record. That Dickens could do 
so much was ‘‘mainly due to his orderly and me- 
thodical habits, to his clearness of mind, and to a 
capacity for business as wonderful as his genius for 
fiction.” The words are Mr. Besant’s. He does most 


of the things that Dickens did; the only thing that 
he refrains from doing, and that wisely, as most 
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people will be ready to admit, is going out into 
society. ‘‘I ama working man; what little time I 
have left over when 1 have finished my day’s work 
belongs by right to my wife and family, and not to 
anybody else.” That is what he generally says when 
questioned upon the point. 

To get through so much work as Mr. Besant gets 
through with so little show of fatigue. and with 
no detriment to health, implies, as in the case of 
Dickens, Method. And, as we might expect, he is, of 
all men living, one of the most methodical. He isa 
born and trained mathematician ; therefore he knows 
and feels that everything must be in its place, and 
that whatever is proper to be done must be done, and 
at the proper moment ; otherwise the result will be 
an incorrect one. (Any mathematician, by the way, 
will tell you that Mr. Besant is one; it is clear from 
his handwriting, the peculiarities of which suggest 
one thing and one thing only—the use of symbols.) 
Thanks to method and order, he is enabled to get 
through what most folks would regard as an appal- 
ling amount of work ; he is also enabled to find time 
for many generous acts—unostentatiously performed, 
but none the less real and unforgettable. 


~ THE COLLECTION OF MATERIALS. 


When Anthony Trollope was asked what sort of 
thing he would recommend to a young literary man, 
he replied that it would be ‘a piece of cobblers’ 
wax.” Walter Besant does not go quite so far as this ; 
but all the same, he is a firm unbeliever in “ fits of 
inspiration,” in *‘ frenzies,” and the rest of the stock- 
in-trade of mediocrity. Literature means work; 
work has to be done; he who would succeed must 
beindustrious. Therefore he is never idle; when he 
is seemingly the least engaged he is the most observ- 
ant; he notes everything with a view to the future. 
There are in the drawers of his writing-table at Frog- 
nal End pyramids of brown paper packets, all care- 
fully endorsed, and all filled with material for use in 
the years to come. Here may be found plots, inci- 
dents, characters, descriptions of scenes, proper names 
—everything, in a word, that the novelist wants. 
“A lot of rubbish,” says Mr. Besant, smiling, as he 
closes a drawer ; ‘‘and I shall never use half of it.” 
But the fact that he has thought it worth while to 
collect and preserve all these things is characteristic 
of the man; and so also is his modest disclaimer of 
their value. 

HIS REVERENCE FOR WOMAN. 


Mr. Besant’s feelings towards Woman amounts al- 
most to reverence. She is either a goddess—a su- 
perior being who must be placed upon a pedestal, 
and to whom Man must perpetually offer up incense 
and bring gifts—or she is the sweet sharer of his do- 
mestic joys, in which case she has to sit at home by 
the fireside while Man goes out cheerfully to work 
and fight, bringing home his spoils and his golden 
guineas to throw them in her lap. These have been 


his views from his youth up; you may find them, 
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expressed or implied, in any one of his books. 
Woman is divine, and Woman must reign. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE LITERARY PROFESSION, 


He takes a very high view of the dignity of the 
profession of letters. Therefore he has urged, in 
season and out, of season, the duty of the State to 
recognize literary men as it recognizes doctors, paint- 
ers, lawyers, and the like. Not, of course, that Mr. 
George Meredith would be honored by having a peer- 
age conferred upon him. But the profession, as a 
whole, would be honored, and would benefit greatly 
from the increased respect in which it would be held 
by all sorts and conditions of men. There is a story 
to the effect that about the time when the People’s 
Palace was opened by the Queen, Mr. Besant was 
offered a knighthood—the dignity conferred upon 
every little provincial mayor who chances to rule the 
corporation of a town in which the Queen stays. He 
refused the honor. But he was presented to Her 
Majesty. ‘‘Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness? He shall stand before kings.” 


OUR DEBT TO MR, BESANT. 


What do we owe to Mr. Besant? The Palestine 
Exploration Fund, to begin with, a society which has 
revolutionized the study of the Bible, is indebted to 
him for twenty-five years’ hard work, during which 
period its interests were looked after as no other 
man could have looked after them—is indeed 
indebted to him for much of its success. Dwellersin 
the East End of London owe to Mr. Besant the Peo- 
ple’s Palace, the precursor, one hopes, of many other 
similar institutions in the poorer parts of the Metrop- 
olis, and in the provinces. Industrial women are 
grateful to him for his powerful pleading of their 
cause—pleading which must in the end meet with its 
due reward. We who write owe it to Mr. Besant’s 
untiring energy and unflagging zeal that at length it 
is beginning to be generally recognized that there is 
such a thing as property in a book. We owe to him 
also the Society of Authors, still young, but destined, 
one is persuaded, to become one of the most powerful 
corporations in the land. Some of us, individually, 
owe much to his generous sympathy and friendly aid 
—never withheld, never asked for in vain—and more, 
perhaps, to the example which he has consistently set 
us, of diligence winning success. And the great Fn- 
glish reading public—the public which he loves and 
which loves him, the public for whom he has labored 
incessantly for a quarter of acentury, grande mortalis 
evi spatium—they owe to Mr. Besant a number of 
delightful novels and other books, all works lofty in 
aim, pure in tone, and rich in interest. Whether these 
works will live or not no man may say. But to feel 
that he has instructed, entertained, charmed and im- 
proved his generation is to Mr. Besant a sufficient, as 
it is a present, reward. Long may he continue to 
wield his facile and graceful pen—our honest, English, 
manly Walter Besant ! 














THE CIVIC CHURCH. 


[The underlying idea of the movement known as the ‘‘ Civic Church” makes steady progress. A pro- 
posal to create a new federal body, representing all religions, was strongly urged by the Conference for the 
Reunion of the Churches, held recently in Lucerne, Switzerland, and also by the Parliament of Religions in 


Chicago. 


The following extracts from a paper submitted by Mr. W. T. Stead to the Parliament of Religions 


present the general scheme of the movement and outline a practical programme for action.—THE EDITOR]. 


GLADLY respond to the invitation to lay before 
the Parliament of Religions some account of 
what seems to me the only conception of a Church 
that is as catholic as this assembly. I have called it 
the Civic Church because the idea of good citizenship 
is free from all sectarian or national limitations. All 
other adjectives, whether geographical or ecclesi- 
astical, impair the catholic conception of the Church. 
But that is not the only reason for choosing this title. 
The Civic Church is a phrase recalling to the mind of 
man that religion is concerned not merely with the 
salvation of the individual man, but with the reyen- 
eration of the whole community. The work of the 
Civic Church is to establish the Kingdom of Heaven 
here among men—in other words, to reconstitute 
human society, to regenerate the State and inspire it 
with an aspiration after a Divine Ideal. For this 
purpose civic, as referring primarily to cities, is pref- 
erable to national or imperial, which deal with 
larger areas, or municipal and parochial, which unduly 
limit the range of the idea. Patriotisin has intro- 
duced a religious ideal into national life ; but, unless 
America is greatly belied, the conception of a Divine 
order in city government is far from being natural- 
ized in the minds of those who run the civic machine. 
It is here, therefore, that the organization of a Civic 
Church to redeem civic life seems so urgently needed. 
In a hemisphere which has given us the City of Chi- 
cago, the City of St. Louis and the City of New York 
there is need by the Civic Church to build the City 
of God. 


I. GENERAL IDEA OF THE CIVIC 
CHURCH. 


The fundamental idea of the Civic Church is that 
of the intelligent and fraternal co-operation of all 
those who are in earnest about making men and 
things somewhat better than they are to-day. Men 
and things, individually and collectively, are far short 
of what they ought to be, and all those who, seeing 
this, are exerting themselves in order to make them 
better ought to be enrolled in the Civic Church. 
From the pale of its communion no man or woman is 
excluded because of speculative differences of opin- 
ion upon questions which do not affect practical co- 
operation. The world has to be saved, and the num- 
ber of those who will exert themselves in the work of 


its salvation is not so great that we can afford to 
refuse the co-operation of any willing worker because 
he cannot pronounce our shibboleth. An atheist of 
the type say of John Morley would no more be ex- 
cluded from the Civic Church because of his inability 
to reconcile reason and revelation than you would turn 
a red-haired man outofalifeboat crew. For the basis 
of the fellowship of the members of the Civic Church 
is their willingness to serve their fellow men, and he 
is the best Civic Churchman who devotes himself 
most loyally, most utterly and most lovingly to work 
out the salvation of the whole community. 


ITS RELATION TO OTHER CHURCHES. 


Here let me at the very outset forestall one com- 
mon misconception. There is nothing in the idea of 
the Civic Church that is hostile to the existence and 
prosperity of all the existing churches. It presup- 
poses the existence of such organizations, each of 
which is doing necessary work that is more efficiently 
done by small groups acting independently than by 
a wider federation acting over a broader area. The 
idea of any antagonism between the Civic Church 
and the innumerable religious societies already exist- 
ing is as absurd as the notion of an antagonism be- 
tween the main drain of the city and the washhand 
basin of the individual citizen. The main drain 
is the necessary complement of the washhand 
basin, but its construction does not imply any slight 
upon the ancient and useful habit of each man wash- 
ing his own face. He can do that best himself, 
although the community as a whole has to help him 
to get rid of his dirty water. So for the salvation of 
the individual soul our existing churches may be the 
best instrument, while for the redemption of the 
whole community the Civic Church is still indispens- 


able. 
ITS OBJECT. 


What is the object of the Civic Church? The 
reconstitution of human society, so as to establish a 
state of things that will minimize evil and achieve 
the greatest possible good for the greatest possible 
number. What is the enemy that has to be over- 
come? The selfishness which in one or other of its 
innumerable forms—either by indolence, indifference 
or downright wrongdoing—creates a state of things 
which renders it difficult to do right and easy to do 
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wrong. What is the field of its operations? The 
whole range of the life of a man, so far as it touches 
the life of his brother man. And what is the prin- 
ciple on which it is constituted? The principle of 
brotherly co-operation on the part of all who are 
willing to take trouble to make things better, so that 
the collective moral force of the whole community 
may be brought to bear to promote the welfare of 
the whole community. 
THE CIVIC CHURCH DISTINCTLY CHRISTIAN. 

To a Christian such a Church seems to be based 
upon the central principle of the Christian religion. 
To Christians who recognize that God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation he that feareth Him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with Him, all 
religions have within them something of God, all 
have something of help in them by which man is able 
to attain nearer to the Divine, and all, therefore, have 
something to teach us as to how we can best accom- 
plish the great work that lies before all religions— 
viz., how to remake man in the image of God. Toa 
Christian that religion is the truest which helps most 
to make men like Jesus Christ. 

The Apostle says: ‘‘ There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
The Civic Church accepts that principle and carries it 
out toits logical ultimate. Who are those who are in 
Christ Jesus? Those who conform to certain out- 
ward rites, call themselves by particular names, or 
worship according to a certain order? Not so. Those 
who are in Christ Jesus are those who have put on 
Christ, who are baptized with His spirit, who deny 
themselves to help those who need helping, who sac 
rifice their lives to save their fellow-men—in other 
words, those who take trouble to do good to others. 
And it is time they were gathered into a society 
which could act as an associated unit of organization 
for the realization of the Ideal. The recognition of 
this wide brotherhood of all who take up their cross 
to follow Christ must necessarily precede the attempt 
to secure federated co-operation for the attainment 
of a commonend. To take up your cross, what is 
that but to deny yourself. and to follow Christ—but 
to give up time, thought and energy to the service of 
your fellow-men? Those who do that, so far as they 
do that, constitute the Church militant below which 
will constitute the Church triumphant above. And 
the triumph of the Church will be achieved the sooner 
the more readily the Church militant below gets into 

‘line, recognizes its essential unity and employs its 
collective strength against the common foe. 
THE SPIRITUAL COUNTERPART OF THE TOWN COUNCIL. 

Union, co-operation, concerted action—these are 
only possible on the basis of federation. Gone for 
ever are the days when any one church can hope to 
lord it over God’s heritage. The Civic Church is an 
attempt to get the undisciplined, scattered crowds 
into line. We are only waging a guerilla warfare, 


where we might be carrying on a regular campaign. 
Differences of uniform or of accoutrements are held 
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to be sufficient to justify our standing, aloof from, 
each other, while the common enemy hold the field. 
Now, we ask, has the time not come when the attack 
on Evil should be conducted with ordinary common 
sense ? 

There is no suggestion on the part of the advocates 
of the Civic Church that a committee representing 
the various existing organizations for mending the 
world, and the men and women who are willing to 
take trouble to do good to others, should supersede 
any existing institution. The Civic Church comes 
into existence not to supersede, but rather to energize 
all the institutions that make for righteousness, to 
bring them into sympathetic communication the one 
with the other, and to adopt the sensible methods of 
municipal administration, with its accurate geograph- 
ical demarcation and strict apportionment of respon- 
sibility, to the more spiritual work of the Church. 

The Civic Church is the spiritual counterpart of 
the town council, representing the collective and cor- 
porate responsibility of all the citizens for the 
spiritual, moral and social welfare of the poorest and 
most neglected district within their borders. It is.an. 
attempt to organize the conscience of the community 
so as to bring the collective moral sentiment of the 
whole community to bear upon the problems which 
can only be solved by collective action The work 
which lies before such a federative centre is vast and 
varied. Vast and varied though it be, it is surprising 
how much of it is beyond dispute. Men may differ 
about original sin, they agree about the necessity of 
supplying pure water; they quarrel over apostolical 
succession, but they are at one as to the need for 
cleansing cesspools and flushing sewers. It is in the 
fruitful works of righteousness, in the praetical 
realization of humanitarian ideals, that the rennion 
of Christendom, and not of Chistendom only, is to be 
brought about. 

THE PIONEER OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


Broadly speaking, the difference between the mu- 
nicipality and the Civic Church is that one deals solely 
with the enforcement of such a minimum of co-opera- 
tion as is laid down by act of Parliament or Congress, 
while the other seeks to secure conformity, not to the 
clauses of a law, but to the higher standard which is 
fixed by the realizable aspirations of mankiné for a 
higher life and a more human, not to say divine,’ex- 
istence. The Church lives forever in the realm of the 
Ideal. She labors in the van of human progress, edu- 
cating the community up to an ever-widening and 
expanding conception of social obligations. As. soon 
as her educational work is complete she hands over to 
the State the performance of duties which formerly 
were exclusively discharged by the Church. The re- 
lief of the poor, the establishment of hospitals, the 
opening of libraries, the education of the ehildren— 
all these in former times were entrusted to the Church. 
But as the Church educated the people, these duties 
were transferred one by one to the care of ‘the State. 
The Church did not, however, lose any of her respon- 
sibilities in regard to these matters, nor did the trans- 
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fer of her obligations to the shoulders of rate-paid 
officials leave her with a corresponding lack of work 
to be performed. The duty of the Church became 
indirect rather than direct. Instead of relieving the 
poor, teaching the young, caring for the sick, her 
duty was to see that the public bodies who had in- 
herited the responsibilities were worthy of their posi- 
tion, and never fell below the standard either in 
morals or in philanthropy which the Church had at- 
tained. And in addition to these duties, which may 
be styled electoral, the Church was at once confronted 
with a whole series of new obligations springing out 
of the advance made by the community in realizing 
a higher social ideal. The duty of the Church is ever 
to be the pioneer of social progress, to be the educator 
of the moral sentiment, so as to render it possible to 
throw upon the whole community the duties which 
at first are necessarily borne exclusively by the elect 
few. 
ITS ELECTORAL DUTIES. 


There is little doubt that in any English or Ameri- 
can city the good peopie could rule if they would take 
as much trouble to organize and work for the victory 
of justice, honesty, purity and righteousness as the 
bad people take to secure the rule of the rum seller 
and the dust contractor. But where are they to find 
their organizing central point? They can only find 
it in the Civic Church, the establishment of which in 
every community is indispensable, if the forces which 
make for righteousness and progress are to have their 
rightful ascendancy in the governance of our cities. 

The Civic Church would of necessity become an 
electoral centre—what may be described as a moral 
caucus, created for the purpose of making conscience 
supreme in the government of the affairs of the town. 

First, and foremost, the Civic Church would, where- 
ever it was powerful, render absolutely impossible 
the nomination of candidates notoriously dishonest 
and immoral. 

Secondly, the Civic Church, on the eve of every 
election, could and would stir up all the affiliated 
churches to appeal to the best citizens to regard the 
service of the municipality as a duty which they owe 
to God-and man, and to all citizens to prepare for the 
ballut with a due sense of the religious responsibility 
of the exercise of citizenship. The Civic Church 
could also bring almost irresistible pressure to bear 
to prevent the coercion, the corruption and the lying 
which are at present so often regarded as excusable, 
if not legitimate, methods of influencing elections. 

Thirdly, there are always in all elections certain 
great moral issues upon which all good men agree of 
whatever party they may be. But as these issues 
seldom affect, except adversely, the pockets of wealthy 
and powerful interests, they are ignored. The Civic 
Church- would bring them to the front and keep them 
there. -All that is needed is that the professedly re- 
ligious men should be as resolute to pull the wires 
for the Kingdom of Heaven as irreligious men are 
to roll logs for the benefit of the gaming hell or 
the gin-shop. 
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II. ITS SOCIAL FUNCTIONS. 


The duty of the Civic Church is to inspire and 
direct mankind in all matters pertaining to the right 
conduct of life, the amelioration of the condition of 
the people and the progressive development ofa more 
perfect social system. Much of this work is no doubt 
performed already more or less imperfectly by exist- 
ing organizations. But without reflecting in the least 
upon the zeal, intelligence and devotion of those who 
have borne the heat and labor of the day, is there one 
among the most earnest of the laborers who would 
not confess in the bitterness of his soul how often he 
was hampered and crippled in his best efforts by the 
absence of any general conception of the plan of oper- 
ations and the difficulty of securing the co-operation 
of those who agree about the needs of this life, 
because they cannot agree about the number or 
shape of the steps that lead up to the portals of 
Heaven? 

The best way in which this truth can be brought 
out into clear relief is to take the life of man from 
the cradle to the grave, and in a rapid and necessarily 
most incomplete survey, to point out objects which 
command the undivided support of all men of all re- 
ligions, and which, therefore, could be much more 
efficiently pursued in commun or in concert than by 
the isolated and independent action of a multitude of 
small organizations. In making this survey I do not 
attempt to draw up any scheme of ideal perfection. I 
rigidly confine myself to noticing the best that has 
already been attained by the most advanced civiliza- 
tions or by the most progressive citizens. I frame 
my Civic Church prograinme strictly on the principle 
of leveling up. What the most forward have already 
attained can be in time attained by the most back- 
ward. It is all a question of the rate of progress. 
That rate is likely to be accelerated by nothing so 
much as by displaying before the eyes of the laggards 
in the rear a bird’s-eye view of the positions occu- 
pied in advance by the pioneers of the race. Hence I 
claim no originality for the programme of the Civic 
Church. Absolutely originality is not for federations, 
which of necessity must not advance beyond the 
solid ground of verified experiment and ascertained 
fact. As the Civic Church is in advance of the State, 
so the individual reformer is ever in advance of the 
Civic Church. The heretic always leads the van. 
What the Civic Church can do is to generalize for the 
benefit of all the advantages which have hitherto 
been confined to the few. 


I.—TO THE INFANT. 


I begin with the infant; everything begins with 
the infant. And the Civic Church begins with the 
infant before his birth. The first doctrine of the 
Civic Church, as I conceive it, is an urgent insistance 
upon the infinite responsibility of parentage, and es- 
pecially of paternity. Every child has a right to be 
well born of healthy parents with legitimate status, 
and no child ought to be born into the world unless 
his parents have the means and the opportunity to 
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provide him adequately with food, ‘clothing, shelter 
and education. 

When the child comes to the birth, there is at every 
step need for the watchful care of the Church. The 
question of foundling hospitals is one on which much 
may be said. If the great evil of the advent of un- 
wanted children were seriously grappled with, the 
need for such institutions would dwindle to a mini- 
mum. At present, with the subject ignored by the 
Churches, the community that closes the foundling 
hospital with one hand opens the murderous baby 
farm with the other. 

When the child is born it needs nourishment, and 
the supply of good milk cheap is one of the first neces- 
sities of its existence. I well remember Thomas 
Carlyle speaking to me with much sad bitterness of 
the change that had come over the rural districts of 
Scotland in his lifetime. ‘‘ Nowadays,” he said, 
‘the poor bairns cannot get a sup of milk to their 
porridge. The whole of the milk is sent off to town, 
and the laborer’s child gets none. The result is that 
they are brought up on slops, and the breed decays.” 
A little thought might have secured the peasantry 
against this loss of their natural means of sub- 
sistence, but the Church does not take thought for 
such trifles. The lairds and the large farmers sent 
the milk to the best market, and the children of the 
men who tilled their land had to do without. To de- 
prive children of milk is simply infanticide at one or 
two removes. 

The prevention of cruelty to children is surely one 
of the good works upon which the Civic Church 
could agree without one dissentient voice. The fact 
that in all our cities a certain number of children are 
annually tortured to death by starvation, blows and 
all manner of hideous brutalities is unfortunately but 
too well attested by the reports of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Il.—TO THE CHILD, 


So we may go on. From the infant we come to 
the child. Here we have a constantly extending 
field for the intelligent activity of the Civic Church. 
Every child ought to be protected against the ex- 
ploitation of his life until he is at least thirteen years 
of age. That is the child’s learning time. To put 
him to work before then is to compel him to live on 
his capital, and to impoverish him for the rest of his 
life. The whole influence of the Civic Church would 
be thrown into the scale in favor of postponing child 
labor until at least thirteen years had been allowed 
in which to grow and play and learn. It is only 
within very recent times and only in some countries 
that children of tender years have ceased to be re- 
garded as the legitimate chattels of their parents. 
The spectacle of some streets swarming after dark 
with child vendors of newspapers,’ matches, etc., is a 
melancholy reflection upon the civilization that ne- 
cessitates such an immolation of childhood. 

If exemption from being driven to mine and fac- 
tory and the workshop until after thirteen years of 
age be the first clause in the children’s charter, the 
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second is the provision of placesin which to play. To 
the young child a playground is more important than 
aschool room. But in most cities the street with all 
its dangers, or the gutter with all its filth, is the only 
playground of the child. Within five minutes from 
every door there should be the counterpart of the 
village green, where the little toddlers could roll and 
frolic without dread of the wheels of the van or the 
rush of the street. A few great parks at great inter- 
vals are no substitute for the playground close at 
hand. And as there should be public playgrounds 
open to all in fine weather, so there should be public 
playrooms under cover, lighted and warmed, for use 
in wet weather or in winter. The Civic Church could 
do much in this way. There are plenty of odd cor- 
ners and empty sites that might be utilized for play- 
grounds if there were but a public body ready to take 
the matter in hand, and in the empty but spacious 
halls of our Board Schools there is, in the evening, at’ 
least, ample playing room for the children of our 
cities. But all these things require direction, organi- 
zation, and the co-operation of all existing agencies. 
How can these be secured save by the Civic Church? 

After a place to play in, the child needs most a 
place to learn in. And it will be well if the first 
schoolroom can be made as much of a playing place 
as possible. In the advocacy of the more extended 
use of the method of the kindergarten the Church 
could lift from many a weary little head a burden 
which it was never intended to bear. Education for 
young children can be made a delight instead of, as 
too often it is at present, being made a torture. The 
whole question of the efficiency of education in 
school, in all its stages, can never be absent from the 
thought of the Civic Church. This involves no med- 
dlesome interference with the proper function of the 
School Board. But it does involve a constant encour- 
agement to the best members of the School Board to 
press on to the attainment of the highest possible effi- 
ciency. 

In the case of orphans, and children who are in a 
special manner the children of the State, there is 
everywhere noticeable absence of systematic, compre- 
hensive action. Here and there private philanthro- 
pists will found orphanages, or a single church, like 
Mr. Spurgeon’s, will undertake to provide for the 
fatherless ; but the Civic Church will have to be cre- 
ated before the duty of caring for the orphan will be 
adequately performed. There is an almost universal 
agreement among the best authorities that children 
left to the guardians are much better boarded out 
than brought up in the workhouse taint. But how 
many workhouses teem with children, and how often 
the timid proposals of the reformer for making a 
change in this respect are baffled by the vis inertie 
of prejudice and use and wont? Whether the chil- 
dren are boarded out or massed together in the.work- 
house, thee is a constant need for the healthful, life- 
giving influence of loving supervisors. These chil- 
dren are the natural objects of the mother love that 
is running to waste in the community. The heart of 
many achildless wife or lonely old maid would be 
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filled with gladness and joy if they could but be 
taught to mother the orphan family in the Union. 
But a thousand obstacles are placed in their way, and 
there is no Civic Church to constantly urge this 
mothering of the motherless children upon the atten- 
tion of the unemployed women of the middle class. 

Toys and picture books are needed. Mr. Labou- 
chere in London, through the columns of Truth, does 
more to supply this need than all the churches, al- 
though I am glad to say that toy services are now 
becoming more common. Why should not the super- 
fluity of the well-to-do nurseries be utilized for the 
benefit of the children of the community? Every 
one agrees that it would be well to do this. But how 
to get it done is the question, and, short of the crea- 
tion of the Civic Centre which would exercise a kind 
of philanthropic Episcopate over the whole commu- 
nity, I see no other resource. 

Ill.—TO THE YOUTH. 

When the child grows up and attains the status of 
a youth, the widening temptations of life widen the 
field of usefulness for the Civic Church. The pro- 
vision of a system of scholarships, by which the most 
sapable youths of either sex should be assisted in ob- 
taining the best education which school or university 
can afford, is no dream of the visionary idealist. Such 
provision is made here and there. It would be the 
duty of the Civic Church to make it universal. The 
endowments intended for the poor, now monopolized 
by the rich, need to be reclaimed for their rightful 
owners. Every community should have a complete 
system of graded schools through which the scholar 
should be passed, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity. Endowments should be divided equally be- 
tween the sexes, instead of being distributed on the 
principle that to him that hath shall be given, while 
from her that hath not shall be taken even that which 
she has. 

Every town should have its branch of the Home 
Reading Union, and every school its recreative even- 
ing classes. Provision should be made of quiet class- 
rooms where the student could pursue the studies 
which would be impossible amid the distractions of a 
crowded room. Playing fields, available for cricket, 
football, hockey and lawn tennis, should be preserved 
with jealous care in the heart of every urban com- 
munity. Opportunites for learning to swim, and if 
possible to boat, should be provided in every centre 
of population. Regular field clubs and garden as 
sociations should be formed, in order to develop 
a taste for natural history and a love of flow- 
ers. And in winter, when outdoor pursuits are im- 
possible, there should be in every district a warm and 
well-lighted popular drawing room, where the young 
people could meet for social purposes, instead of being 
confronted with the alternatives of the street or the 
nusic hall. The youth of every town needs the gym- 
nastic classes and all the conveniences of the Poly- 
technic or the People’s Palace. But who is to secure 
this? The individual is as powerless as the isolated 
church or chapel. It requires the combined action 
of all the philanthropists of the community to 
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secure these advantages for the young. But the 
organizing centre as yet does not exist. 

The Civic Church will seek to strengthen the law 
where it exists, and to strengthen it where it is faulty 
and inadequate. But in securing the teaching of 
temperance in schools it need not appeal to the law ; 
it only needs to educate those who are entrusted with 
the control of the education of the people. 

The need for technical education for the youth of 
both sexes, although generally recognized, is almost 
as generally neglected. The old technical education 
of the household enjoyed by our grandmothers is 
vanishing fast: the new generation is growing up 
uninstructed in the household arts. But who will 
press forward the consideration of these subjects? 

The homing of the youth in our great cities, the 
making of provision for the young man and young 
woman from the country who find themselves sud- 
denly launched into the midst of a wilderness of 
houses, all peopled by unsympathetic strangérs— 
there is a vast field for religious and philanthropic 
endeavor. The home is the great nursery of all the 
virtues and all the amenities of life. How to create 
substitutes for the home for the benefit of the dis- 
homed, this is one of the problems which the Civic 
Church might profitably press upon the attention of 
all the Churches. 

As I go on unfolding page after page of the endless 
series of philanthropic activities in which the Civic 
Church might play the leading part, I marvel at the 
immensity of the humanitarian effort that is de- 
manded, but I marvel still more at the silence of so 
many of our pulpits and the indifference of so many 
of our churches to the pressing needs of the human 
race. My heart stirs within me when I contemplate 
the innumerable good causes of our own time which 
urgently and clamantly demand the attention of re- 
ligious men, and I contrast with these needs the arid 
and empty dialectic which does duty for a sermon in 
many of our pulpits. Instead of being the leader in 
all good works, the director-general of the world- 
transforming crusade, the religious teacher has often 
drivelled into a mere ecclesiastical Mr. Fribble, who 
drivels through twenty minutes of more or less pol- 
ished inanity, and then subsides into complacent 
silence, feeling that he has done his duty. Mean- 
while the hungry sheep look up and are not fed, and 
humanity bereft of its natural leaders wonders aim- 
lessly about in the wilderness of sin, seeking guidance 
everywhere and finding it not. Nor will it find it 
until by the reconstitution of the Civic Church, we 
create once more a centre of inspiration and of coun- 
sel round which will gather all the energy and enthn- 
siasm that exist in the community for the realization 
of our social ideals. 

The field is white unto the harvest and the laborers 
are few. And of those who have entered their names 
as laborers, how many are there who are twiddling 
their thumbs over more or less aimless banalities and 
ecclesiastical twaddle ? 

IV.—TO THE ADULT. 
So far, I have but described the work which the 
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Civic Church might do in the service of the young. 
I have said nothing concerning the work that awaits 
it in relation to the adults. To describe that even 
in the most cursory fashion would need a volume. 
But lest any should say that I have shirked the 
most important part of my subject, I will jot down, 
without any pretence at exhaustive or scientific 
definition, some of the services which the Civic 
Chufch might render to the adult citizen often in 
connection with existing institutions. In drawing 
up this formidable catalogue of labors that await 
this modern Hercules, I strictly confine myself to in- 
dicating useful work which has been accomplished 
in some places, and which, pending the interven- 
tion of the State, can be accomplished everywhere 
by the efforts of some such voluntary agency as the 
Civic Church. 
THE ADULT AS A CITIZEN. 
1. The education of the householder as to his civic and 
national responsibilities. 
2. The stimulating of an intelligent interest in politi- 
cal and municipal issues. 
3. The keeping moral issues to the front, as caucuses 
keep party issues. 
4. The representation of the unrepresented, whether 
women, children, paupers, or subject races. 
5. The cultivation of patriotism and the religion of 
citizenship. 
6. The stemming the tide of national hatreds, and 
claiming justice even f r the enemy. 
. The formation of volunteer corps. 
. The establishment of life and fire brigades. 


THE ADULT AS A WORKER. 
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1. The development of self-reliance and mutual help 
by the formation of Trades Unions. 

2. The shortening of excessive hours of labor. 

8. The enforcement of the laws for the protection of 
labor. 

4. The encouragement of industrial arbitration 

5. The promotion of copartnership between employers 
and employed. 

6. The appointment of women inspectors f r women 

workers. 
. The prevention of sweating. 
. The payment of sailors’ wages before leaving ship. 
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THE ADULT IN SICKNESS. 


. Provident dispensaries. 

. Hospitals—general, infectious and convalescent. 
. Health lectures. 

Sick nurses. 

Medical comforts. 

Change of air for convalescents. 
Lying-in hospital. 

. Blind asylums. 

. Deaf and dumb institutions. 

. Lunatic asylums. 

THE ADULT IN THE WORKHOUSE. 


Women on Boards of Guardians. 

. Brabazon scheme for employment of aged. 

. Decoration of wills of wards. 

. Library for inmates. 

. Supply of papers and magazines. 

. Constant supply of visitors. 

Occasional excursions and treats. 

. Handkerchiefs and night gowns for the bed ridden 
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Tobacco and snuff for the aged. 


. Lantern and other entertainments. 


3 usic, instrumental and vocal. 
THE ADULT AT LEISURE. 


. Aminimum of public houses, and those well con- 


ducted. 


. Saturday night and Sunday closing. 

. Clubs for men and women—temperance hotels. 
. Free library and reading rooms. 

. Popular social evenings in board schools. 

. Good theatre and decent :usic halls. 

. Bands in parks. 

. The preservation of open spaces. 

. Shade trees and seats in streets. 

. Kiosks, lavatories and drinking fountains in streets. 
. Lantern lectures. 

. University extension lectures. 

. Museums and art galleries. 

. Open churches and organ recitals. 


THE ADULT IN BUSINESS. 


. Honest friendly societies. 

. Old age pensions. 

. Advisory council re investments. 

. Trade protection societies. 

. Co-operative societies. e 

. The poor man’s banker—Monts de Piété—Popular 


banks. 


. The providing of adequate drinking-fountains and 


lavatories in workshops and factories. 


. The establishment of the six days’ working week. 
. Dining halls with music. 


THE ADULT OUT OF WORK. 


. Establishment of labor registries. 


The creation of labor colonies. 


. The direction of emigration. 
. The improvement of casual wards. 


The organization of charitable relief. 


. Temporary work for the unemployed. 
. The development of cottage industries. 


Every man his allotment. 
THE ADULT AT HOME. 


. Instead of slums, improved dwellings. 


A good water supply. 


. Sanitary drainage. 


Free baths and wash houses. 


. A garden for every home, if it is only a window box. 


Cheap transit by tram and rail. 


. Municipal lodging houses. 
. Visitors for doss houses. 
. Co-operative homes. 


THE ADULT IN DEATH. 


. Homes for the dying. 
. Reformed funerals. 
. Cremation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


. Enforcing the law against gambling. 
. Discouraging prostitution. 

. The poor man’s lawyer. 

. Cab shelters. 


Enforcement of law against smoke. 


. Preventing the pollution of rivers. 
. Music and visiting in prison. 


Prison-gate brigade. 
Rescue homes and inebriate asylums. 


. Country holidays. 


Pilgiimages—historical and religious. 
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Such are a few of the subjects upon which the com- 
munity needs guidance, which the Civic Church 
would be constantly needed to give. There is hardly 
a community in which some progress has not been 
made by individuals, or by Churches, or by other so- 
cieties, in the solution of the problems to which I 
have briefly alluded. But in no community is there 
any organized effort to secure for all the citizens all 
the advantages which have been secured for afavored 
few here andthere. What is wanted is a Civic Centre 
which will generalize for the benefit of all the results 
obtained by isolated workers. The first desideratum 
is to obtain a man or woman who can look at 
the community as a whole, and who will resolve 
that he or she, as the case may be, will never 
rest until they bring up the whole community to the 
standard of the most advanced societies. Such a de- 
termined worker has the nucleus of the Civie Church 
under his own hat; but, of course, if he is to succeed 
in his enterprise he must endeavor by hook or by 
crook to get into existence some federation of the 
moral and religious forces which would be recog- 
nized by the community as having authority to speak 
in the name aad with the experience of the Civic 
Church. , The work will of necessity be tentative and 
slow. Nor do I dream of evolving an ideal collective 
Humanitarian Episcopate on democratic lines all at 
once. But if the idea is once well grasped by the 
right man or woman it will grow. The necessities of 
mankind will foster it, and all the forces of civiliza- 
tion and of religion will work for the establishment 
of the Civic Church. 


APPENDIX. 


We append a brief account of the attempts which 
have been made to realize the idea of the Civic 
Church in Great Britain. 

The earliest practical effort in recent years to se- 
cure the co-operation of all the Churches and other 
agencies in a federated effort to promote the general 
weal took place at Newcastle-on-Tyne. There was 
constituted in that city on April 21, 1890, what was 
called the Religious Conference. On this Conference 
every church and chapel in Newcastle and Gates. 
head has a right to be represented by three members. 
The Vicar of Newcastle was elected chairman, and 
the Conference contained representatives of Church- 
men, Roman Catholics, Nonconformists, Jews and 
Positivists. The Conference began its labors by 
organizing a demonstration against gambling and 
betting, then it discussed the question of prostitution, 
and in the following year held a demonstration on 
the subject of temperance. The defect of this organ- 
ization was, that it was academic rather than execu- 
tive, and confined itself to making occasional demon- 
strations. It did not attempt to undertake the duties 
of the Civic Church. 

A similar organization on almost identical lines 
was established at Liverpool, and with almost the 
same results. 

In March, 1891, a Conference held in connection 
with the Association of Helpers at Bradford gave a 
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stimulus to the idea of federated action, the outccme 
of which was the formation of a joint committee of 
all the Evangelical Nonconformist churches for the 
purpose of taking a religious census, by means. of 
a combined house-to-house visitation of every street 
and every lane in the town. The work was taken up 
with much heartiness, and the results were most re- 
assuring. The example of Bradford was followed in 
Halifax and elsewhere. 

The first Civic Centre to be formally constituted 
was at Glasgow. A conference, presided over by the 
Lord Provost, was summoned by the Presbytery of 
the Established Church, and attended by representa- 
tives of all the other churches, and of many public 
and private institutions. It was decided to forma 
Social Questions Conference, which was publicly 
launched by Lord Rosebery, May 138, 1892. The fol- 
lowing public bodies are represented on this Confer- 
ence: The Presbyteries of the Established, Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches, the Episcopal Church ; 
three parochial boards; Merchants’ House; Trades’ 
House; the Landlords’ Association ; the House Fac- 
tors’ Association ; the Trades’ Council; the Charity 
Organization Society; the Social Union; and the 
Ruskin Society. The following subjects were sub- 
mitted for discussion in the order of urgency : 


1. The organization of labor centres where work may 
be provided for all who are willing to work. 

2. The housing of the poor and practical suggestions for 
the improvement of their dwellings. 

3. How to provide rational and pleasant recreation for 
the citizens. 

4. The condition of the class guilty of minor offences 
in relation to short terms of imprisonment. 

5. How to put down vagrancy and rescue the children 
of vagrants. 

Very useful and valuable reports were drawn up 
under these heads, and the Conference undertook last 
winter to organize popular concerts on a large scale. 

The first Civic Centre to be constituted in England, 
and the only Civic Centre which calls itself by that 
name, was established at Brighton. The formation 
of this Centre dates from November 29, 1891. It is 
constituted by representatives from the churches, 
chapels, trade unions, co-operative societies, friendly 
societies and other organizations. Mr. George Jacob 
Holyoake is one of the vice-presidents of the Brighton 
Civic Centre. The objects of the Centre were thus 
defined : 

1. Decrease of publi -houses and enforcement of the 

laws concerning the liquor traffic. 
. Enforcement of the law against gambling. 
. Better lighting of back streets and slums. 
. Improved dwellings of artisans. 
. Public baths and wash-houses. 
. Increased technical and moral education. 
Shorter hours of labor and seats for shop assistants. 
Free news-room. 
. Gymnasiums and swimming baths for boys and girls. 
10. Open spaces and playgrounds for children. 
11. Election of suitable persons for public bodies. 
12. Strengthening the hands of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 
13. To secure shelters for flymen. 
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The minimum subscription is fixed at a shilling. 
The committee meetsonce amonth. Ithas been very 
active, and has brought constant pressure to bear upon 
the Town Council in the right direction. Mr. Hol- 
yoake, who is one of the oldest veterans in the work 
of social reform, recently remarked that he had never 
known any society that had made such rapid, such solid 
progress as the Brighton Civic Centre. 

A Civic Centre was constituted at Cardiff on May 
18, 1892, its object being declared to be to promote 
the social and moral well-being of the community. 
Its constitution defined its members as consisting of 
‘original sympathizers, ministers of religion and 
elected members. A permanent committee of women 
only dealt with women’s questions. The Council 
meets quarterly. Its chief work has been the insti- 
tution of dinners for starving children during the 
winter. 

Conferences and public meetings were held to dis- 
cuss the proposed Civic Church at Walsall, Wolver- 
hampton, Swansea, Ipswich, Burnley, Bristol and 
Middlesbro’, but owing to local causes the movement 
in these places did not pass beyond the initial stage of 
appointing a committee to consider and report. 

The most notable advance in the direction of the 
Civic Church has been made at Manchester. The 
Social Questions Union was formally constituted on 
November 29, 1892. The Bishop is the president. Its 
members consist of any persons desirous of promot- 
ing the objects of the Union, who subscribe not less 
than one shilling a year to its funds; but their nomi- 
nations must be approved by the Council. The ob- 
jects of the Union were thus defined : 

To unite members of the various Christian communities 
and others for the purpose of studying and taking united 
action upon questions affecting the moral and social well- 
being of the community, such as drunkenness, gambling, 
social impurity, and the condition of the people, and for 
the promotion of purer and happier conditions of social 
life generally. 

The means by which these objects were to be ob- 
tained were thus defined : 

(a) By obtaining all necessary information. (b) By in- 
forming and developing public opinion. (c) By putting 
existing social laws into operation, and promoting fresh 
legislation. (d) By co-operating with exising social or- 
ganizations, and, if need be, initiating others. 

The following committees were appointed: (1) 
Temperance. (2) Gambling. (3) Social Purity. (4) 
Educational and Recreative. (5) Labor. (6) Condi- 
tions of Home Life. The Council meets once a quar- 
ter, and the reports of the committees show that the 
most useful work has been done. 

Another useful Civic Centre has been established at 
Rochdale. It is established on much the same lines 
as that in Manchester, but the standing committees 
are as follows: (1) Housing of the Poor. (2) Police 
Court Mission. (8) Temperance. (4) Recreation. 
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(5) Smoke Abatement. The president is the Mayor, 
and the Centre is working in hearty co-operation 
with the Town Council. 

In Edinburgh the excellent Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor has for many 
years anticipated many of the features of the Civic 
Church. But at the opening of this year an attempt 
was made to convert it into a Civic Centre. The 
hearty co-operation of the police and the city authori- 
ties was secured , but as yet the work is carried on on 
the old lines. 

In the Old Swan, Liverpool, the Civic Church 
movement has led to the opening of a social centre 
in the disused police station. An attempt to estab- 
lish a similar social centre at Aintree, Liverpool, 
failed, owing to the indisposition of the local churches 
to respond to the generous offer of Mr. Hartley. 

These constitute, so far as I am aware, all the suc- 
cessful attempts that have been made to constitute 
working Civic Centres on lines broader than that of 
Established or Free Churches. 

The movement, however, has led to considerable 
activity in the direction of federation among the Free 
Churches. At Walsall, for instance, the attempt to 
found a Civic Centre broke down owing to differences 
about Disestablishment, but a Nonconformist Council 
sprang from the ruins of the Civic Centre. 

At Swansea the proposal to establish a Civic Centre 
resulted in the formation of a Christian Council, in 
which Churchmen and Dissenters met, but which did 
not include either Catholics, Unitarians or Jews. 

In London a Nonconformist Council has been in 
existence for a year or two. It issued a manifesto on 
the eve of the County Council election, and meets 
periodically for the consideration of questions of pub- 
lic importance. 

Birmingham, in February, 1893, decided to consti- 
tute a Nonconformist Council for the united consid- 
eration of moral, social and religious questions. The 
Executive Committee is composed of four ministers 
and four laymen from the Wesleyans, Congregation- 
alists and Baptists, and one each from the Friends, 
Presbyterians, Primitive Methodists, United Metho- 
dists, New Connection and the Salvation Army. The 
Council is considering the taking of a religious census, 
and has held an important conference on the subject 
of juvenile prostitution. 

There have been many Nonconformist Councils 
formed in other towns, but so far the movement has 
chiefly been confined to the Free Churches, with the 
exceptions noted above. 

We conclude this hasty survey with a brief reference 
to the Council of Churches in Victoria, which was 
constituted in September, 1892, by the representatives 
of the Orthodox Protestant churches. Its object is 


. defined as that of giving opportunity for consultation 


and co-operation on matters affecting the religious, 
moral and social interests of the community. 
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THE REUNION OF THE CHURCHES. 


HE Review of the Churches makes a long and 
careful report of the remarkable conference at 
Lucerne in which many noted clergymen and lay- 
men owing allegiance to various denominations dis- 
cussed during two weeks the great question of the 
reunion of the churches of the world. Dr. Lunn, the 
editor of the Review of the Churches is the vigorous 
originator, promoter and administrator of this meet- 
ing. The debates on this momentous subject were 
conducted at Christs’ Church among the grand 
scenery of the Rhone glaciers and the Swiss Alps. 
Most of the eminent gentlemen who took part, while 
admitting evils and illogicalities in the too extensive 
church differentiation, were inclined to advocate delay 
and patience in any attempts at ecclesiastical recon- 
struction. But they were almost one in the belief 
that the churches should as soon as possible unite in 
furthering ethical and social work. 

One of the earliest addresses was delivered by 
Canon Fremantle, who thought that some move 
toward general unity and co-operation was clearly 
necessary—that it was entirely inadequate to accept 
the theoretical unity that would be in the hearts of 
all individual good men. He despaired of merging 


all sects into one great denomination because he 
could see no place in the latter for eccentric individ- 
ualities and such movements as the Salvation Army- 
ists’. Then, too. there would be too much lost in the 
attrition which would bring about universal acquies- 
cence. 

THE ETHICAL AND SOCIAL THE CHIEF ISSUE. 


But Canon Fremantle strongly urged immediate 
co-operation of the different churches in such move- 
ments as the protection of children, the investigation 
of strikes and other social work, to which functions 
he gave far more importance than the consideration 
of the worshiping forms. He says: ‘‘ The Christian 
conscience in all parts has been turned of late years 
to the acknowledgment that the Church’s work lies 
not in public worship and its adjuncts, but in in- 
fusing the Christian spirit into all branches of the 
life of mankind, private and public. The moral and 
social direction of religion is felt to be its chief con- 
cern. The Pope has issued encyclicals on the subject, 
and has shown his sense both of the importance of 
the social movement and of the moral functions of 
government; and Cardinal Manning was occupied 
far more in his later years in the cause of the Dockers 
and the protection of children than in purely ecclesi- 
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REV. PROF. LINDSAY, D.D. 


MR. W. T. STEAD. REV. DR. GLOVER. 


REV. DR. LUNN. 





MR. F. H. STEAD. 


REV. J. B. HEARD. REV. PRINCIPAL EDWARDS, D.D. 


HON. AND REV. CANON FREMANTLE. 


SPEAKERS AT THE LUCERNE GATHERING. 


astical questions. The last Pan-Anglican meeting of 
Bishops gave social questions the first place, as did 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in his last charge. 
The Presbyterian and Congregationalist Assemblies 
to which I have already alluded did the same. The 
fect is confessed on all sides. The attempt of Mr. 
Stead to organize a Civic Church cannot be-reckoned 
a mere Utopia; for it is evident that all social prog- 
ress which goes beyond haphazard and hand-to- 
mouth methods must work through public bodies. 
We must strive and pray that those bodies may be 
imbued with the Christian spirit, that they may real- 
ize that they have great Church functions committed 
to their charge, and may act as branches of the 
Church of God. A Christian social lifein its fullness 
is our aim.” 

And more specifically Canon Fremantle advocated 
five main reforms in our church life: 

1. The abrogation of the ‘“‘law which forbids any 
but clergymen to preach in the pulpits of our 
churches, and which forbids the ministers of the 
national system of worship from preaching in the 
pulpits of other denominations. . . The spec- 
tacle of Dr. Mackennal or Dr. Rigg or Mr. Price 
Hughes or Lord Radstock preaching in St. Paul's 
would, I am convinced, do more to break down false 


ideas as to what Christianity means than any other 
action or event in the same order of things. 

2. “The second thing I would desire is the forma- 
tion of practical councils for the furtherance of Chris- - 
tian work in common. Such bodies would be con- 
sulted on all charitable and philanthropic work 
done in the parish, and though they could not be 
made to prevent individual initiative, they would 
form a place in which new schemes might be dis- 
cussed, 

3. ‘I would propose that Conferences such as that 
in which we are engaged should be held in all parts 
of England, wherever there are men and women who 
wish for reunion, 

4. “*T believe that it is possible to have common 
acts of worship and common communions from time 
totime. . . . Ofcourse no one would be com- 
pelled to join in such a service ; but the custom once 
begun would spread. 

5. Canon Fremantle advocated some system of publi- 
cations for combined information and free discussion 
in the localities. 

The Canon made a strong appeal to the Non-con- 
formist element to aid in the work for which the con- 
ference was assembled, affirming that the success or 
failure of that work would lie with them. 
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FEDERATION, NOT FUSION. 

On the next day another important address was 
made by Rev. Professor Lindsay, of Glasgow. Pro- 
fessor Lindsay dwelt on the sacred right of individu- 
ality and the value in certain directions that diversity 
undoubtedly has, but to preserve that value and the 
individual rights he spoke for a confederation of the 
churches as his ideal of reunion. The first step 
should be taken in social reform, and especially in 
home and foreign missions. ‘‘This federation of 
Churches now exists in our missions to an extent that 
many people at home know nothing about. All India 
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and universal one. He pointed out that all churches. 
so tar as they are represented by men, are corrupt. 
Canon Hammond further used this as an argument 
against non-conformity. 

‘* Holy Scripture teaches us, and in the most em- 
phatic and decisive way, that, whatever may be the 
corruptions of the Church, we must on no account 
separate fromit. Isubmit to you that the book of 
God instructs us to put notorious and impenitent 
sinners out of communion ; it teaches us to separate 
from the errors and abuses of the Church (by protest- 
ing against them, by resisting them, by striving to 
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is mapped out under mission conferences which are 
really confederations of mission churches, and work 
in the most gratifying way.” 


IS THERE MORE THAN ONE CHURCH? 


One of the most elaborate addresses which pro- 
voked a quantity of arguments was Canon Ham- 
mond’s on Polychurchism, in which he maintained 
that it was illogical and against the deliverances of 
scripture to consider that the two hundred or more 
denominations were so many churches. He quoted 
and argued extensively to show that there can be 
only one church for each locality. Accepting this 
thesis as proved, he suggested that the object of the 
conference—‘“‘ the reunion of the Churches ”—was fal- 
lacious in its very nature. In other words, Canon 
Hammond refused to accept any church but the ideal 


reform them), but it nowhere teaches that we our- 
selves are to leave it ; on the contrary, it requires us 
to remain in it.” 

Dr. Lunn vigorously attacked this position on the 
ground of the difficulty of discerning the parent 
stock and of the truth of Canon Hammond’s Old Tes- 
tament interpretations. Mr. Stead, too, thought it was 
rather in the nature of discussing phrases than discuss- 
ing realities ; and a very extended debate took place, in 
which Canon Hammond received but little support. 

Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., who spoke on July 18th, 
said that the reunion of Christendom ‘“ means the 
time when the Churches as so many separate organ- 
izations shall melt and merge into one vast confeder- 
ation. All rivers run into the ocean, and yet the 
ocean seems no fuller; its waters are as salt as ever. 
The salt sea, its mighty waters rolling evermore, is 
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not more un- 
like the long 
river serpenting on its wind- 
ing course from the Alps to 
the ocean than is these 
Churches of Protesters to 
ne the great Church of uni- 
sc versal hnmanity, which we 
HAUNTS OF REUNIONISTS, have not reached as yet,but 
MOUNT PILATUS. which we are reaching on to. 
‘*Here, let me add, lies 
the strength of our movement. The desire for re- 
union is part of our weltgeist ; it is a spirit in the air 
taking a hundred forms, and meeting us, like the cry 
of the mocking-bird, in a hundred wandering voices 
in the air. It expresses what all men are in search 
of; itis part of the Zeitgeist, it is abreast of the rul- 
ing ideas of the age.” 
OUTCOME OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

‘* What are these? Itis, in a word, an outgrowth 
of the Oxford movement, purged of its sacerdotal 
accretions, and translated into popular and practical 
form. No error ever grew and spread that had not 
some grand ideal underneath. That ideal of the 
Oxford movement was to realize the Church visible 
as again one united and indivisible. We had so long 
acquiesced in the quibbling distinction between visi- 
ble and invisible Church, that the jest of King 
Charles, who described Harrow-on-the-Hill as the 
only visible Church in England, had come to be ac- 
cepted as a true account of the case; and with what 
result? Every slight schism meant a separation for- 
éver.” 

UNITY, NOT UNIFORMITY. 

The great stone of stumbling in the way of past 

reunionists is, Mr. Heard said, the misconception 








that unity meant uniformity in dogma and observ- 
ance. 
OTHER PROCEEDINGS. 

Almost every speech provoked vigcrous discussion 
on the part of various delegates, and the concluding 
address was made by Canon Hammond, who replied 
to the criticisms of his first speech and went care- 
fully over his previous argument. The conference 
then dropped the question with the intention of re- 
newing the discussion in September. 


THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATION. 
ae Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, who has recently 
returned from Rome, furnishes the Forum 
with an article in which he explains the relation of 
the United States with the Vatican. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ABUSES. 


In the early days of the American Catholic Church, 
Dr. McGlynn tells us, it became a custom for the 
Pope to appoint bishops upon the recommendation of 
other bishops. In the exercise of their authority the 
bishops often nominated men distasteful to the clergy 
over whom these men were to preside. Furthermore, 
the government of the bishops became arbitrary, and 
they for a long time denied to clergymen on trial the 
privilege of counsel. The Pope ordered thata clergy- 
man should have the right to counsel, but added that 
this counsel must be approved by the bishop. This 
gave the bishops opportunity to appoint whom they 
chose. 

The present Pope has long been anxious to do some- 
thing to heal the discontent in America and hit upon 
the plan of sending over an Apostolic Delegation who 
should be the legal representative of himself in this 
country. For a long time this plan was successfully 
resisted by the bishops on the plea that such a move 
would be unwelcome to Protestant Americans. But 
recently the Pope, with a firmness which increases 
with his growing years, disregarded all protests and 
established his permanent Apostolic delegation, ap- 
pointing to the office 

ARCHBISHOP FRANCISCO SATOLLI. 

This appointment, Dr. McGlynn claims, was pecul- 
iarly vexatious to the American bishops because 
Satolli has gone vigorously to work to expose and 
check their wrong-doing. A conspiracy was formed, 
says the writer, to so misrepresent the Archbishop to 
the Pope that he would be removed, but the Pope re- 
mains firm, and in a recent interview with Dr. Mc- 
Glynn said: ‘Satolli! I know Satolli. It was I 
who brought him up: and so long as he does his duty 
and obeys my instructions I will support him.” 


THE Catholic World publishes an account of an 
attempt to establish a Catholic counterpart to the 
W.C.T. U. The editor says: ‘‘The Catholic 
Women’s Congress held in Chicago, May 18, gave an 
outline sketch of the work of Catholic women, begin- 
ning with a paper on ‘The Elevation of Womanhood 
Through the Veneration of the Blessed Virgin,’ and 
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closing with the life work of Margaret Haughery, of 
New Orleans, the only woman in America to whom 
the public have raised a statue. The enthusiasm 
awakened by this congress drew a large body of Cath- 
olic women together, who organized a National 
League for work on lines of education, philanthropy 
and ‘ the home and its needs ’—education to promote 
the spread of Catholic truth and reading circles, etc. ; 
philanthropy to include temperance, the formation of 
day nurseries and free kindergartens, protective and 
employment agencies for women, and clubs and homes 
for working girls ; the ‘home and its needs’ to com- 
prehend the solution of the domestic service question, 
as well as plans to unite the interests and tastes of 
the different members of the family. Each active 
member of the league registers under some one branch 
of work according to her special attraction.” 


CONVERTS TO ROME IN AMERICA. 


HE American Catholic Quarterly Review pub- 
lishes an interesting article by Dr. Richard H. 
Clarke entitled *‘ Our Converts.” It -is for the most 
part composed of several pages of names of notable 
Americans who have come over to the Roman Church. 
Dr. Clarke says : ‘‘ The convert element in a Catholic 
population of 14,000,000 in 1893 is estimated at 700,000, 
which shows the glorious and triumphant gains of the 
Church from the Protestant sects. It is a significant 
fact that few converts have been made by the Catho- 
lic Church in this country from the ranks of infidel- 
ity, atheism, deism, and other schools rejecting 
Christianity. The Protestant sects, those professing 
Christianity and struggling for the light of truth to 
the best of their opportunities, have yielded up to the 
Church, from the bosom of error, this goodly army 
of sincere and devout Catholics. Episcopalians by 
their love of religious antiquity and episcopacy ; Pres- 
byterians, by their ardent advocacy of the principle 
of ecclesiastical authority : Methodists, by their in- 
tense culture of the personality of God and of the 
Saviour; Puritans, by their hatred of Erastianism 
and opposition to what they took to be idolatry, the 
zeal of Evangelicals against mere formal religion, 
and other sects, while blindly rejecting many revealed 
truths, yet cherishing some particulars of true religion, 
have proved themselves nurseries of conversions and 
promotors of some beautiful features of Christian 
truth, and probably themselves may prove to be the 
links by which all Christians will some day be brought 
into the one fold of Christ. When we consider the 
extent of this element of converted Catholics only in 
our own country, there is great and pregnant hope 
for a united Christendom. 

‘* When it is considered that the body of American 
converts have given to the Church eleven of her emi- 
nent members of the hierarchy, and including Bishop 
Northrop, the son of aconvert, twelve, and four of 
these were archbishops, we must acknowledge not 
only the numerous constituency standing at their 
backs, but also the zeal, the faith, the learning, the 
charity, the fidelity, the apostolic spirit which pervade 
the entire body of American Catholic converts.” 
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POPULAR ERRORS ABOUT THE JEWS. 


HE above heading is the title of an address de- 
livered by Rabbi Joseph Silverman at the 
Jewish Religious Congress in Chicago, and published 
in the Menorah Monthly for September. 
MISTAKEN CONCEPTION OF JEWISH CHARACTER. 

‘‘ Tf any one were to attempt to analyze the char- 
acter of the Jew on the basis of what has been said 
about him in history (so called), in fiction, or other 
forms of literature, both prose and poetry, he would 
find himself confused and baffled and would be com- 
pelled to give up his task in despair. The greatest 
paradoxes have been expressed about the Jew. The 
vilest of vices and crimes, as well as the greatest of 
virtues, have been attributed to him. Pictures of 
him have been painted as dark as Barabbas and as 
light as Mordecai, while between the two may be 


. found lines of every shade of wickedness and good- 


ness. To cite but one example out of an infinite 
number, I refer to Shakespeare’s portrayal of the 
Jew in his character of Shylock. This picture is 
untrue in every heinous detail. The Jew is not re- 
vengeful as Shylock. Our very religion is opposed 
to the practice of revenge, the “lex talionis” hav- 
ing never been taken literally, but interpreted to 
mean full compensation for injuries. The Jew, in all 
history, is never known to have exacted a pound of 
human flesh cut from the living body as forfeit for a 
bond. Such was an ancient Roman practice. Shy- 
lock can be nothing more than a caricature of the 
Jew, and yet the world has applauded this abortion 
of literature, this contortion of the truth, more than 
the ideal portrait which Goethe drew of Israel in his 
‘ Nathan, the Wise.’” 
NO JEWISH NATION. 

There is a prevalent error that the Jews constitute 
a separate race. Rabbi Silverman admits that there 
was an old Hebrew tribe from which Jews derived 
their descent, but adds, ‘‘there have been so many 
admixtures to the original race that scarcely a trace 
of it exists in the modern Jews. Intermarriage with 
Egyptians, the various Canaanitish nations, the Mid- 
ianites, Syrians, etc., are frequently mentioned in the 
Bible. There have also been additions to the Jews 
by voluntary conversions such as that in the eighth 
century, of Bulan, Prince of the Chasars, and his en- 
tire people. We can, therefore, not be said to bea 
distinct race to-day. 

‘*We form merely an independent religious com- 
munity and feel keenly the injustice that is done us 
when the religion of the Jew is singled out for asper- 
sion, whenever such a citizen is guilty of a misde- 
meanor. Jewis not to be used parallel with German, 
Englishman, American, but with Christian, Catholic, 
Protestant, Buddhist, Mohammedan or Atheist.” 


TOLERANCE, 

By nature and by religious teaching the Jew js 
tolerant of all beliefs. He would leave every man to 
‘work out his own salvation and make his own peace 
with God,” compelling none to do this in his particu- 
lar way, nor yet being compelled by any to any other 
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way. The Jew has only one request to make of the 
Christian, and that is that he cease to teach that 
Jesus was crucified by the Jews. 

‘* Let the truth be told to the world by the assem- 
bled Parliament of Religions, that not the Jews but 
the Romans crucified the great Nazarene teacher.” 





“ THE PROSPECTS OF A GOLD FAMINE. 


“THE leading article in the Fortnightly Review for 

September is a review of Mr. Gladstone’s posi- 
tion upon the currency by W. H. Grenfell, the Lib- 
eral Member of Parliament, who recently resigned 
his seat chiefly because he could not support the 
monometallist attitude of the administration. In a 
very striking way he brings out the substantial uni- 
formity of prices in the silver standard countries 
during the last two decades as contrasted with the 
enormous fallin prices in the gold standard countries. 
He quotes monometallist authorities, showing that 
the increase in the purchasing power of gold already 
exceeds 30 per cent. In view of the recent action in 
India and the probable action in the United States, 
he urges that this appreciation of gold will now be 
accelerated. , 

Mr. Gladstone, in his speech in Parliament opposing 
the re-assembling of the International Monetary Con- 
gress, had admitted that there would have been a 
gold famine in the early fifties had it not been for the 
great discoveriesin Australia and California. Setting 
eut from this admission, Mr. Grenfell brings out the 
present prospects of a gold famine in substantially the 
following terms: ‘‘Trade and population have in- 
creased enormously since 1852. Thedemand for gold 
for the arts. has increased enormously since then 
(some authorities, indeed, say that the whole of the 
present gold production of the world is consumed in 
the arts). The gold production of the world in 1852 
was $180,000,000, now it is little more than $125,000,- 
000. In 1852 bimetallism was in full operation, now 
silver is being discarded and an enormous extra de- 
inand for gold has been set up by Germany, Italy, the 
United States of America, Austria, Hungary and 
other countries. If, therefore, the possibility of a 
gold famine is admitted in 1852, can the ac- 
tuality of a gold famine be denied now when 
all the causes for the production of a gold fam- 
ine exist in a much stronger degree? At the 
height of the gold discoveries an attempt was 
made and to some extent carried out to demonetize 
gold. The same cry for ‘good’ money, for ‘hon- 
est’ money, was raised by the same classes, but then 
the money cried out for was silver. The same classes, 
the money-lending classes, the classes whose object is 
to lend a shilling and to have the debt made by law 
into eighteen pence, were terrified by the great gold 
discoveries. Gold, they said, must be demonetized. 
As the production of gold fell off, the production of 
silver happily increased, and prices might have re- 
mained fairly steady, but the same cry was raised by 
the same classes: Silver is ‘ dishonest,’ silver must 
be demonetized, and demonetized it was. Why 
should one class alone be consulted in a matter which 
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vitally affects the whole mass of the community? 
That England is the great creditor country cannot be 
gainsaid, but I am happy to think there are many in 
England to whom the honor of England is at least as 
sacred as her debts, but who blush to see England 
playing the part of a Shylock who uses false weights 
and measures and strenuously resists all attempts to 
have them rectified.” 


MR. GIFFEN’S CASE AGAINST BIMETALLISM. 


N the Political Science Quarterly for September, 
Mr. Charles B. Spahr reviews Giffen’s ‘* Case 
Against Bimetallism,” and brings out the contrast 
between the monometallism of science represented by 
Mr. Giffen, and the monometallism of selfishness rep- 
resented by those who either deny or are indifferent 
to the increase in the value of the standard in which 
debts are measured. Mr. Giffen’s admission as to the 
increase in the value of gold, due to the falling off in 
its production, the increase of its use in the arts, and 
the adoption of the gold standard by nations which 
had hitherto used silver, are entirely satisfactory to 
hisreviewer. Mr. Giffen holds that thenations which 
had used silver should have continued to use silver, 
so that the world might have the full: supply of both 
metals to furnish a sound and adequate basis for the 
increase of its currency. Owing to the changes that 
had been made, the same amount of gold, Mr. Giffen 
admits, represents 30 per cent. more property than it 
did twenty years ago when silver was demonetized. 
With this statistical :portion of Mr. Giffen’s work Mr. 
Spahr fully agrees, but from Mr. Giffen’s conclusion 
as a historian. 

Mr. Spahr emphatically dissents. Especially does 
he object to Mr. Giffen’s argument that bimetallism 
was not maintained in France between 1803 and 1873 
because the value of silver bullion in London some- 
times varied 3 per cent. from the French ratio. Mr. 
Spahr points out that the cost of coining silver in 
France was 114 per cent., and the cost of shipping it 
from London to Paris accounted for the remainder of 
the difference in price. The fact that both gold and 
silver were coined each year in France, though there 
was a seigniorage charge upon both metals at the 
French mint, proves conclusively, he thinks, the cor- 
rectness of the general belief that the two metals 
circulated concurrently. The fact that France was 
able to hold gold and silver at a ratio of 151g to 1 
during a period when three times as much silver was 
mined as gold, and again in a period when three times 
as much gold was mined as silver, proves to Mr. 
Spahr’s mind that the United States alone could 
maintain the old ratio between the two metals, now 
that their production is more nearly equal. Mr. 
Spahr stands with the opponents of the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman act in declaring that it is a re- 
pudiation of the pledges made to the people to even 
lessen the present issues of silver currency. The 
amendment to the law required by the principles of 
bimetallism, he holds, is one that makes the notes 
issued in payment for silver redeemable in silver(like 
the Bland-Allison notes) and absurdly costly green- 
backs promising to pay gold. 








THE SILVER INDUSTRY. 

\ ae ALBERT WILLIAMS, Jr., contributes to 
A the Engineering Magazine an_ interesting 
article which he entitles ‘‘Some Facts About the 
Silver Industry.” 





HISTORY OF SILVER MINING. 


The discovery of gold in the west preceded that 
of silver. Nobody thought of silver, but the gold 
seeking had developed a set of energetic and ad- 
venturous prospectors capable of reaping advantage 
from the new discovery. Silver mining on an im- 
portant scale dates from the discovery in 1858-59 of 
the Comstock lode in Nevada. The next great event 
was the opening of the Leadville district in Colo- 
rado in 1878. 

In 1892 the United States produced 38 per cent. of 
the silver yield of the world. Of this amount nearly 
one-half was produced in Colorado. 

“The American siiver of 1892 was worth some- 
what more than one-third as much as the pig iron, one- 
third more than the copper, about half as much again 
as the gold, and not quite three times as much as the 
lead. It was less than one-sixth the value of all 
the metals, embracing, in addition to the above, zinc, 
antimony, nickel, aluminum, etc. Again, the com- 
mercial value of the silver was about two-thirds 
that of the anthracite. two-fifths that of the bitu- 
minous coal, and more than one-quarter of the total 
goal value. It was worth one-ninth more than all 
the building stone, and two-thirds more than the 
petroleum.” 

ENGINEERING AND METALLURGY. 

The first silver mining was done in a very crude 
manner, the only scientific aid being rendered by 
European engineers. Costly experiments and failures, 
however, evolved the present American system, which 
is the best known in the world. 

The advance in metallurgy has been wonderful. At 
first the cost of milling or smelting the ore was $100 
a ton. with great waste. It has now been reduced to 
$4 and $4.50 a ton, and 95 per cent. of the metal is 
saved. 

MINES AND MINERS. 

‘* A large proportion of the more important silver 
mines are not owned in the States where they are 
located. There isa much larger amount of home 
capital in silver mines in Colorado than anywhere 
else ; yet even in that State probably the majority ‘of 
the big mines are owned in the East and in England. 
As a rule, the older and more settled a mining region 
is, the more home capital proportionately is interested 
in its mines. The largest silver-mining investments 
in this country are held in New York, San Francisco, 
Denver, Boston and St. Louis, in the order named. 
London long has been a leading market for American 
silver properties. 


but its few ventures have been on a large scale indi- 
vidually.” 

It is hard to get any accurate statistics of the num- 
ber of men engaged in the industry; but it may be 
assumed, as a moderate estimate, that until the recent 
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shutting down of mines there were from 150,000 to 
200.000 men supporting themselves directly and indi- 
rectly from this business. Until recently the wages 
paid to underground workmen wds from $3 to $3.50 
a day. 

"gevacts OF CURTAILING THE PRODUCTION. 

‘‘ What will become of the silver States in case sil- 
ver mining is further curtailed? It cannot possibly 
be brought to a full stop, for it is too closely linked 
with gold mining. Ultimately these States will re- 
cover, though very slowly, and will develop their 
other natural resources, beginning with the exclu- 
sively gold-producing mines. The immediate effect 
cannot but be disastrous ; the distress that has already 
prevailed is an index of what may be expected. A 
reduced production would have a beneficial effect 
upon the price of silver, without doubt. It will also 
be possible to mine and reduce silver ores more cheaply 
hereafter, in accordance with the general law of prog- 
ress that has obtained hitherto.” 





THE SILVER CRISIS IN INDIA. 


N the Investors’ Review for August Mr. Wilson 
deals with the recent action of the Indian gov- 
ernment under the striking title, ‘‘ An Indian Lu- 
nacy.” Hesays: ‘So the government of India has 
nailed up its weathercock. ‘Henceforth, blow the 
wind whence it may and ever so fiercely, it will al- 
ways be constant and fair around the treasuries of 
the dusky empire. We stand dismayed. Can it be 
indeed true that whom the gods wish to destroy they 
first make mad? 

*«The consequence, therefore, of this attempt to force 
silver up in price artificially within India must be a 
surreptitious import of the coins, and of bars, which 
will have the effect of undermining the stability of 
Indian finance perhaps more rapidly even than the 
governinent’s own wastefulness. Already, we under- 
stand, the demand for the uncoined metal has become 
active in the bazaars all over India. There it will be 
exchanged by weight, in the ancient Eastern manner, 
when not coined, and a new instrument of extortion 
is thus put into the hands of the Hindoo banker. 

BANKRUPTCY WILL BE THE RESULT. 

‘We should be in no way surprised were the gov- 
ernment of India compelled to retrace its steps be- 
fore many months are past, and driven to beg the 
home government to come to its assistance, either 
by taking over a portion of its liabilities or by directly 
guaranteeing a large emergency loan. Some consum- 
mation of this kind is, perhaps, the best that could 
happen, because thus alone does it seem possible to 
arouse the people of England to examine into Indian 
affairs. Brought face to face with a financial catas- 
trophe which would shake the credit of the Empire 
to its foundation, there Might be a chance of reform. 
There is now none. The critic is as one beating the 
air; the fools can only hurl their cocoanuts at his 
head. Ungrateful though the task be, it is none the 
less necessary to insist once more that the true curse 
of India is, not cheap silver, not a falling exchange, 
but debt and extravagance.” 
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THE CRISIS OF 1893. 


“ HENOMENAL Aspects of the Financial 

Crisis” is the title of an article in the Forum 
by Mr. Albert C. Stevens, the editor of Bradstreet’s, 
in which the writer says : 

“The panic of 1893 stands unique in that it pre- 
sents an unrivaled record of ‘failures’ of solvent 
banks, corporations, firms and individuals in a coun- 
try having unsurpassed facilities for production and 
distribution and possessing the highest average of 
civilization and refinement. Aside from overproduc- 
tion of iron and excessive speculation in shares of in- 
dustrial properties at the New York Stock Exchange, 
the menace of an unwise silver law, and the logical 
conclusion (after the November election of 1892) that 
many manufacturing industries were to be subjected 
for the second time within four years to further tariff 
legislation, there were no rocks in sight in domestic 
waters. Our relative prosperity had for two years, 
since the Baring panic in London, been an object of 
admiration or envy to transatlantic commentators, 
particularly as the United Kingdom and leading Con- 
tinental nations were passing through a period of en- 
forced liquidation.” 


CAUSES OF THE TROUBLE. 


‘¢Such a convulsion was possible only through the 
extreme sensitiveness of the now highly-developed 
and intricate international commercial mechanism.” 
To this the writer adds the fact that our credit sys- 
tem has within the past twelve years been so elabo- 
rated that now from 95 to 98 per cent. of the entire 
wholesale business of the country is conducted by 
this method. 

‘The inevitable in the shape of the disappearance 
of gold and a depreciated currency, in case of the 
non-repeal of the compulsory-purchase clause of the 
Sherman Silver law of 1890, had been repeatedly 
pointed out. But nobody seemed to realize that that 
very contingency must be met through our inability 
to ‘go it alone,’ financially or commercially. Much 
less did anybody believe the change was so close at 
hand. London and other foreign investors, long 
prior to January 1, had begun to withdraw invest- 
ments from this country because of a distrust of our 
ability to maintain the standard of value under the 
provisions and operation of the Sherman law.” 

‘* Private money-lenders, capitalists and other in- 
dividual depositors in banks had ere this begun to 
draw out balances and place them in safe deposit 
vaults, to insure their availability. For nearly a 
year prior to last May mercantile collections were 
slower than they had been for six or eight years pre- 
viously, and other well-recognized symptoms of a 
general and widespread stringency of funds in the 
interior were apparent.” © 

‘*Collections became more difficult to make, banks 
hoarded their cash, refusing in many cases to pay the 
checks of depositors for sums due the latter, mer- 
chants began canceling orders placed with jobbers 
and manufacturers last spring, confining themselves 
to taking the most salable goods, for immediate 
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wants, and over all that béte noire, the diminished 
gold reserve in the National Treasury, raised its 
hideous front. Then appeared the psychological 
phase. Panicky symptoms were apparent after each 
fresh group of heavy failures, the number of which 
ran up from an average, in normal times, of from 
twenty-five to thirty daily, to from seventy-five to 
eighty daily, and the banks promptly discerned the 
necessity of increasing the cash on hand.” 

Another phase of the disturbance was the closing 
of factories and mills all over the country in a num- 
ber unprecedented in other financial panics. 

PROSPECT OF RELIEF. 

Mr. Stevens does not think that we can expect a 
rapid recovery from the consequences of this crisis. 
The country required four years to get over the panic 
of 1873, and two years to fully recuperate from the 
slighter disturbance of 1884. But he thinks that the 
conditions are such as to warrant the hope that relief 
from the present distress will be comparatively 
speedy. 


EX-SPEAKER REED’S VIEW OF THE POLITICAL 
SITUATION. 
Sa leading political article in the North Ameri- 
can Review for September is that by Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed. One could almost tell in advance 
what Mr. Reed’s views were on any given political 
subject, and one is not surprised to find him laying all 
the blame for the present financial depression and 
threatened disaster at the door of the Democrativ 
party. 

‘** After you have made all the deductions you can 
make from the demands of the Democratic platform,” 
says Mr. Reed, ‘‘ after you have made all the allow- 
ances you can make for change of heart resulting from 
the ‘object lesson,’ and all the changes which will 
result from the effect of the action of business men 
or their representatives, there still remains the great 
cause of the present depression and the disasters 
which are to follow. The great cause of the present 
depression is that nobody knows what will happen to 
the business interests of the country. Not even the 
Democrats of the highest caste know. From one end 
of the country to the other there is only ignorance of 
the future and distrust. 

THE EVILS OF UNCERTAINTY. 

‘Even if vou grant that the demand of Watterson 
and other earnest men that the party shall stand by 
the pledge, shall carry out the platform adopted after 
full discussion by so great a majority, will never be 
acceded to, however resonant and vociferous the Ken- 
tucky statesman may be, there yet remains the fact 
that nobody knows how much he and his followers 
may do. Inother words, the manufacturers of this 
country do not know what is going to happen to them. 
Nothing but uncertainty is their lot, and uncertainty 
is the great paralyzer of business. Nothing the 
Democratic party can do is half so bad as the state 
of not knowing what they are going to do. No 
manufacturer can know whether it is safe to buy 
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his raw material. Every manufacturer knows that 
it is unsafe for him to manufacture beyond his 
orders. The manufacturer also knows that he has got 
to deal anew with the question of the price of labor. 
Labor is the prime element of cost in most manufact- 
ures. The price of labor has steadily gone up untila 
year ago it was higher than ever before. If the man- 
ufacturer’s goods are to come into competition mainly 
with the goods of other manufacturers of this coun- 
try, then the wages of this country may be safely 
maintained ; but if the goods are to compete with 
those goods which are made where the price of labor 
is much less, then there must be a readjustment of 
the price of labor here or the manufacture must cease. 
This is another reason for shutting down mills, for 
the question of labor can better be readjusted from a 
closed mill than from onerunning. This uncertainty 
of the price of labor is the worst element in our un- 
fortunate situation and the one which will create the 
most distress and unhappiness. 

‘¢ The effect of the attitude of the party in power to- 
wards the tariff is one which was persistently ignored 
at the commencement of this downfall of prices. All 
sorts of events had prominence, but never that. Peo- 
ple have almost forgotten that we were in great agi- 
tation because the gold in the treasury had got below 
the $100,000,000 mark. ‘No free gold in the treas- 
ury,’ was then the cry. To-day that is entirely for- 
gotten. No newspaper even publishes the item ex- 
cept in-its place with the rest of the treasury exhibit. 
Doubtless the issue of bonds and the assurance that 
ali moneys of the government should be kept on a 
level would have done us good and lessened the swift- 
ness of the fall, but it would have been only a pallia- 
tive.” 

Mr. Reed regards it as unfortunate that all the 
events that are now in the process of happening 
should be saddled upon the Sherman act; and he 
pauses in his arraignnent of Democratic purposes and 
methods to pay a high tribute to Mr. Sherman, whom 
he regards as the greatest historic figure of our day in 
finance. 

THE SHERMAN ACT SOMEWHAT OF A SCAPEGOAT, 

‘* Unquestionably our financial situation is not a 
good one, but the greatest misfortune connected with 
it has been the determination of the Democratic party 
to fasten upon that act all the misfortunes of the en- 
tire situation. The clamor made over that has so filled 
our ears that we seem incapable of hearing more im- 
portant sounds. This is said without the slightest 
sense or feeling that the Republican party will be 
better or worse for having aided to pass that law, or 
that the law is either better or worse from having 
been passed by a Republican Congress. It was passed 
in obedience to the logic of the state of affairs then 
existing. The silver men had been at work and their 
opponents had been idle. Mr. Cleveland’s attack on 
silver eight years ago and the failure of all his 
prophecies had discredited the opposition to silver 
coinage very greatly. The entire Democratic party 
in the Senate with only two or three exceptions, and 
these exceptions did not include the present Secretary 
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of the Treasury, voted for free coinage of silver. 
Every Democratic leader, including the present 
Speaker, Mr. Crisp, including Mr. Mills and Mr 
Springer, with Judge Holman and all the rest, was 
loudly for free coinage of silver. They left no stone 
unturned in their endeavors. In all the preliminary 
stages, but one Democrat, Mr. Tracy, of New York, 
refused to vote with his leaders. After the fight was 
over the Northern Democracy and the Southern De- 
mocracy both voted together against the compromise. 
Had the Northern Democracy then and there done 
their duty by their country instead of trying to make 
party capital there would have been a different story 
to tell to-day. Nevertheless, this is all ancient his- 
tory, recurred to only because no misrepresentation 
ought to go uncontradicted which seems still liable 
to mislead honest people.” 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S MESSAGE. 


DITOR GEORGE GUNTON, in the Social 
Economist, criticises severely Mr. Cleveland’s 
last message. He thinks that his treatment of both 
the silver and tariff questions had the tendency to in- 
crease rather than allay the business crisis, and de- 
clares that in attributing the financial depression en- 
tirely to the Sherman act the President committed an 
egregious blunder. He says: 

‘* Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Cleveland’s party was 
believed to be definitely committed to free trade 
and strongly favorable to free silver. Consequently, 
when he was known to have been elected to power, 
with a clear majority in both branches, the worst was 
expected. Uncertainty arose, credit declined, and 
‘ suddenly financial distrust and fear have sprung up 
on every side.’ It seems like a contradiction to say 
that the people lost confidence in the party they had 
elected as soon as the victory was known. But those 
who urge this view should remember that those 
whose confidence was shaken are not the ones who 
changed the administration. It was the laborers and 
farmers who elected Mr. Cleveland and his party, 
and it was the capitalists and business men who were 
frightened by the result. The laborers will have 
their uncertainty a little later. But to whatever 
mistaken notions of policy this perilous condition is 
due, all agreed in demanding that a special session of 
Congress be called to take the necessary steps to re- 
move all ground of fear, that financial confidence and 
business credit might be restored. Instead of pro- 
moting this end, Mr. Cleveland’s message, to which 
the nation eagerly looked for hope and guidance, only 
increased the uncertainty, converting despondency 
into despair. 

‘*On the silver question his remarks show an utter 
absence of study and appreciation of the important 
subject. He appears not to realize that there is 
anything peculiar to the silver question in this coun- 
try. He thinks of America only as a duplicate of 
England, to be kept as close to the model as possible, 
arguing in evident ignorance of all new ideas upon 
the subject, that the practical suppression of silver is 
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essential to honest money. Then, with sublime in- 
difference to the views and interests of the silver- 
producing sections of the country, he recommends 
the simple repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law as a solution of the problem. Instead 
of promoting harmony among the conflicting ele- 
ments in Congress and aiding ,a rational solution of 
the question, this has intensified hostilities. Those 
who believe in the free coinage of silver, or even in 
its liberal use, saw in this only a declaration of war, 
which made them feel more strongly the necessity of 
struggling for their position. Consequently, instead 
of an intelligent, statesmanlike determination to en- 
act reassuring remedial legislation as quickly as pos- 
sible. we have confu: factional fighting, and de- 
lay, which is daily in sing the uncertainty and 
distrust throughout the community. The industrial 
disturbance which began with Mr. Cleveland’s elec- 
tion and increased with his inauguration is thus fur- 
ther intensified by his message. 

‘‘On the tariff question his message is even more 
mischievous and fatal to the restoration of business 
confidence than on silver. It announces to the finan- 
cial world that manufactures are to be kept in a pre- 
carious condition for an indefinite time, so that any 
cre lit relations with them will be extremely insecure, 
thus practically depriving the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the legitimate aid of the financial institutions 
of the country, by destroying their credit and com- 
pelling them either to close their works or slaughter 
wages and salaries. On the other hand, it serves 
notice upon manufacturers that no investments can 
safely be made in new machinery, new factories, or 
even in the purchase of raw material except in hand- 
to-mouth quantities, as from thirty to forty per cent. 
of the value of their plants and products may be de- 
stroyed any day by the abolition of protection. Besides 
all this, it gives fresh encouragement to reckless doc- 
trinaire journals to further jeopardize their safety by 
renewed attacks upon the tariff and manufacturing 
interests.” 

‘‘Mr. Cleveland’s message proves,” says Mr. Gun- 
ton, in conclusion, ‘‘ that there is nothing to hope for 
from him, and the country must now look to Congress 
for the one source of relief.” 





Mr. M. D. Morton contributes an article to the 
Forum in which he contrasts Federal with Confeder- 
ate pensions. He points out the fact not generally 
known that all the Southern States either grant pen- 
sions or have homes for Confederate soldiers, the State 
of Georgia having paid last vear $445,000 to 7.400 pen- 
sioners. He states that there were enlisted in the Union 
Army 2,772,408 soldiers, and that of these’876.068 were 
on the pension rolls last year. The appropriation for 
1893 for Federal pensions was $146,737.350. Mr. Mor- 
ton says that on the other hand there were 600,000 sol- 
diers enlisted in the Confederate Army, of which num- 
ber 26,538 persons, including widows, were pensioned 
last year by the States in which they lived, receiving 
altogether $1,023,730. He estimates that about thirty 
per cent. of the Federal soldiers received last year pen- 
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sions amounting to about $165 each per annum, and 
that less than five per cent. of the Confederate soldiers 
received pensions from the Confederate States, the 
average amount for each person being about $38.50. 
He says, furthermore, ‘‘ nearly 400,000 more Federal 
pensioners are on the national pension list than there 
were soldiers in the Confederate army. It is esti- 
mated that the South has paid indirectly since the 


.war to pension Union soldiers, $350,000,000.” 


ANGLO-SAXON UNION. 


ISCUSSING the ‘‘ Reunion of the English-Speak- 

ing Nations, a writer in Leisure Hour says : ‘It 

is a grand idea, and worthy of the attention of states- 

men and of philanthropists. Some of Mr. Carnegie’s 

projects may be considered as merely sentimental and 

Utopian, but in the main the notion of Anglo-Saxon 

influence ruling the world will commend itself as the 

best hope for the future. The interests of trade and 

commerce, and the conflicts of capital and labor, may 
be hindrances, but these are not insuperable. 

‘“‘ Apart from commercial and political influence, 
the good will of the better classes of the American peo- 
ple may be counted on. Take two incidents in proof 
of this. During the last war in China, when the En- 
glish attack on the Taku forts brought our troops 
into peril, the American admiral joined in the fray, 
though supposed to remain neutral, uttering the 
memorable words, ‘ Blood is thicker than water.’ 
On a more recent occasion, when Captain Kane suc- 
ceeded in taking H.M.S. ‘‘ Calliope” safe out of the 
hurricane at Samoa, a splendid feat of seamanship, 
when other vessels were stranded, as the English 
steamed past an American warship they were loudly 
cheered by the American crew, though at the moment 
they were themselves in imminent danger. The in- 
terchange of courtesies, in time of peace as weil as of 
war, proves that the hearts of soldiers as well as 
sailors would soon beat in sympathy, and as descend- 
ants of the old stock in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and of Blake and Cromwell, when England was 
alone against the world, and was feared and courted 
by all nations. 


ENGLAND’S FORM OF GOVERNMENT NOT AN OBSTACLE. 


‘‘Qne strange error defaces the proposals of Mr. 
Carnegie for reunion. He thinks it necessary to have 
uniformity of internal government among the con- 
federate nations, and advocates the abolition of mon- 
archy as one of the conditions of reunion. He is 
utterly wrong in this, and it is the only criticism we 
at present make on his scheme. England is a mon- 
archy only in name, and is a truer republic than the 
United States with its elected president. The cost of 
royalty is insignificant compared with that caused by 
a presidential election in the United States. Think 
also of the passions and tumults that would distract 
the State if a Republican president were created for 
Old England. If we are to have reunion, each part 
of the great confederacy must be free to work out. its 
own internal constitution and government.” 





WOMEN IN ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


R. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS contributes 

to Harper for September a very interesting 
account of a ‘‘General Election in England.” He 
went through the general election in one of the 
southern counties in attendance upon a Conservative 
candidate. His description of the election is very en- 
tertaining, and very brightly written. An interesting 
part of his paper is that in which he criticises, from 
an American point of view, the conduct of women in 
English politics. He says: ‘‘ The part the women 
play in an English election is one of the things which 
no American can accept as an improvement over our 
own methods. It may either amuse him or shock 
him, but he would not care to see it adopted at home. 
The canvassing in the country from cottage to cot- 
tage he can understand ; that seems possible enough. 
It takes the form of a polite visit to the tenants, and 
the real object is cloaked with a few vague inquiries 
about the health of the children or the condition of 
the crops, and the tract-like distribution of campaign 
documents. But in town it is different. The in- 
vasion of bachelor apartments by young Primrose 
Dames is embarrassing and un-nice, and is the sort of 
thing we would not allow our sisters to do; and the 
house-to-house canvass in the alleys of Whitechapel 
or among the savages of Lambeth, which results in 
insult and personal abuse, is, to our way of thinking, 
a simple impossibility. The English, as a rule, think 
we allow our women to do prettv much as they please, 
and it is true that they do in many things enjoy more 
freedom than their British cousins, but the men in 
our country are not so anxious to get into office, 
greedy as they are after it, as to allow their wives, in 
order to attain that end, ¢o be even subject to annoy- 
ance, certainly not to be stoned and hustled off their 
feet or splattered with the mud of the Mile-End road. 
Any one in England who followed the election last 
year knows to the wife of which distinguished candi- 
date and to the daughters of which cabinet minister 


I refer. 





STONED AND EGGED. 


‘‘T have seen women of the best class struck by 
stones and eggs and dead fish, and the game did not 
seem to me to be worth the candle. I confess that at 
the time I was so intent in admiring their pluck that 
it appeared to me as rather fine than otherwise, but 
from this calmer distance I can see nothing in the 
active work of the English woman in politics which 
justifies the risk she voluntarilv runs of insult and 
indignity and bodily injury. A seat in the House 
would hardly repay a candidate for the loss of one of 
his wife’s eyes , or of allof his sister’s front teeth, and 
though that is putting it brutally it is putting it 
fairly. 

“<Tt would not be fair, however, if I left the idea in 
the reader’s mind that the women go into this work 
unwillingly ; on the contrary, they delight in it, and 
some of them are as clever at it as the men, and goto 
as great lengths, from Mrs. Langtry, who plastered 
her house from pavement to roof with red and white 
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posters for the Conservative candidate, to the 
Duchesses who sat at the side of the member for 
Westminster and regretted that it threatened to be 
an orderly meeting. It is also only fair to add that 
many of the most prominent Englishmen in politics 
are as much opposed to what they call the interfer- 
ence of women in matters political as they are to 
bribery and corruption, and regard both elements of 
an electoral caiupaign with as pronounced disfavor. 
A NEW THING WITH US. 

The reply which the present President of the United 
States made to those enthusiastic and no doubt well- 
meaning women who wished to form leagues and 
name them after his wife, illustrates the spirit with 
which the interference of women in politics is re- 
garded in this country. But then it is a new thing 
with us, and itis only right to remember that from 
the days of the Duchess of Devonshire’s sentimental 
canvass to the present, English women have taken a 
part in general elections ; that thereis a precedent 
for it ; and when you have said that of anything En- 
glish you have justified it for all time to come. The 
young American girl who would not think it proper 
to address men from a platform and give them a 
chance to throw things at her must remember that 
the English girl would not give the man she knew a 
cup of tea in the afternoon unless her mother were 
in the room to take care of her. And Iam sure the 
women in my candidate’s campaign almost per- 
suaded me that they, as the political agent declared, 
did more than himself to win the election. They did 
this by simply being present on the platforms, by 
wearing our colors, or by saying a kind word here or 
giving a nod of the head there, and by being cheer- 
fully confident when things looked gloomy, or gravely 
concerned when the candidate was willing to con- 
sider the victory already assured. ” 





THE writer of the article on ‘‘Garden Lore” in 
the Newbery House Magazine tells the following 
legend as to the origin of the moss rose: ‘‘ There is 
avery pretty German tradition which is not gen- 
erally known, which accounts in the following man- 
ner for the existence of the moss rose. The legend is. 
to the effect that once upon a time an angel, having a 
mission of love to suffering humanity, came down on 
earth. He was much grieved at all the sin and 
misery he saw, and at all the evil things he heard. 
Being tired. he sought a place wherein to rest, but as 
it fared with his Master, so it fared with him; there 
was no room fer him, and no one would give him 
shelter. At last, he lay down under the shade of a 
rose, and slept till the rising sun awoke him. Before 
winging his flight heavenwards, he addressed the 
rose and said that as it had given him that. shelter 
which man denied, it should receive an enduring 
token of his power and love. And so, leaf by leaf, 
and twig by twig, the soft green moss grew round 
the stem, and there it is to this day, a cradle in which 
the newborn rose may lie, a proof, as the angel said, 
of God's power and love.” 

















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


A QUEEN’S CHARITY. 


N the Nowvelle Revue of August 15, Madame Las- 
caris gives a charming account of the practical 
charity and goodness of heart of Queen Olga of 
Greece, and also throws an agreeable side-light on 
the manner in which the Athenian ladies of high de- 
gree occupy their spare time. 

Before King George brought his Russian wife to 
Greece, charitable institutions were practically un- 
known in the land of Homer. In times of illness the 
wealthy Athenians and country gentry were at the 
mercy of a number of Mrs. Gamps, and for the sick 
poor no kind of provision was made by the State. As 
long ago as 1872 a few Greek ladies founded a kind of 
Nursing Society ; three years later Queen Olga con- 
sented to become president, and gave out of her pri- 
vate purse the sum of $6,000 for the foundation of a 
Nursing School. She soon became aware, however, 
that what was really wanted was some kind of hos- 
pital, where the poor could be attended to gratuit- 
ously, and which would in itself become a most prac- 
tical school for nurses. Without losing any time 
Queen Olga organized a committee, presided over by 
the Metropolitan of Athens, and in response to the ap- 
peal sent out, a sufficient sum was at last forthcoming 
to begin the Evangelismos, as the hospital was named 
by wish of the Royal Family. The first stone was 
laid by the King on April 25, 1884, and the hospital 
can now accommodate 130 in and 60 out patients. 


THE EVANGELISMOS, 


The Evangelismos consists of three distinct build- 
ings connected by covered passages. The whole of 
the management of the hospital is confided to a Coun- 
cil of Administration, composed of seven ladies, who 
meet weekly and take it turn and turn about to spend 
the morning at the hospital seeing that all goes well 
in each department. The wards are spacious and 
each contains two ventilators ; a feature is made of the 
bathing and hydro-therapeutic appliances. Although 
not bound by any vow, each nurse is only allowed 
to enter the Evangelismos after she has spent a kind 
of noviceship, fitting her for the duties of her future 
life. If, after this preliminary trial, she is still de- 
sirous of entering the Evangelismos, she is obliged to 
sign an agreement not to marry for six years. 

Each nurse receives a salary of six dollars a month, 
plus a sum of thirty-six dollars at the end of each 
year. A certain percentage of this salary is kept 
back by the administration and given with compound 
interest to each nurse in the establishment. 


THE NURSING STAFF. 


The nursing staff consists of twenty-six members, 
and there are two house doctors and two consulting 
physicians. Madame Syngros, the wife of a great 
Athenian merchant, is practically the matron, al- 
though she does not live in the hospital. 

Entirely supported by voluntary contributions, the 
smallest sum received passes directly through the 
hands of the Queen before being given to the treas- 
urer. A certain number of apartments in the hospi- 
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tal have been set aside for paying patients; this has 
proved a great boon to those strangers who, falling ill 
in the Athenian hotels, would not be properly nursed 
were it not that the Evangelismos offers them a safe 
and comfortable haven, for the moderate sum of 
about two dollars a day. 

Queen Olga is a constant visitor, both to the wards 
of the hospital and to the Government Infirmaries, 
which have been established through her energy. As 
is but natural, she takes an especial interest in the 
poorer Russian patients, for the Evangelismos makes 
no distinction of race or creed, although the chapel 
attached to the establishment is, of course, Greek 
Orthodox ; but the texts which, by the Queen’s wish, 
are to be found all over the building, are each but a 
repetition of the Divine precept, ‘‘ Love one another.” 


ARE CRIMINALS THE VICTIMS OF HEREDITY ? 


N the Forum, Mr. William M. F. Round, Secretary 
of the National Prison Association, argues to 
show that criminals are not the victims of heredity. 
The examinations which Mr. Round has made of 
some seven hundred prisoners have led him to the 
conclusion that much more weight has been given to 
heredity as a predisposing cause of criminal life than 
belongs to it. It is environment and training, he is 
convinced, and not heredity, that gives the most 
favorable conditions for the development of the 
criminal classes. 

‘*T wish to put myself on record, after a study of 
the criminal, and contrary to my previous utterances, 
as going squarely back to the doctrine of Free Will as 
laid down by our fathers, and I wish to be under- 
stood distinctly and squarely to hold the doctrine of 
moral responsibility as applying to every sane indi- 
vidual ; at the same time making all allowance for 
such physical conditions as may weaken the will and 
in some cases destroy it. I do not believe for one mo- 
ment that crime is a disease, nor by any necessity the 
result of a disease ; though I do believe that it may be 
the result of disease in some instances. I do not 
believe that crime and disease are identical, and Iam 
almost afraid of the analogy between them, lest hu- 
manity’s heritage of Freedom of the Will be mis- 
understood. Of the seven hundred criminals I have 
examined, I have found that more than five hundred 
had a clear motive and a sane motive, though a per- 
fectly understood dishonest one and a criminal one ; 
that in the conduct of their affairs they showed in- 
telligence, and in the pursuit of their avocation a de- 
termined and controllable will. I do not believe that 
one-fifth of this number were ever in a condition when 
they could not have turned round, had they deter- 
mined to do so, and led virtuous and upright lives.” 

PROTECTION AGAINST THE CRIMINAL. 

Considering the question ‘‘ What can we do to pro- 
tect ourselves against the criminal?” Mr. Round 
maintains that penal measures are the corrective to 
the criminal classes, and that these measures to be effi- 
cient must possess the elements of certainty, severity 
and publicity. The most severe punishment for the 
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criminal is to make him do that against which every 
day of his criminal life is a protest. He must be 
made to feel that he is one of the party politic and to 
earn his living by honest labor and obey the laws 
which have been enacted for the common weal. He 
must be taught some trade and his faculties must be 
trained to some occupation with which by a given 
amount of labor an honest livelihood can be honestly 
earned. Moreover, the criminal must be made to rec- 
ognize the fact that in the long run it pays better to 
be an honest man thanacriminal. ‘‘ In other words,” 
says Mr. Round, ‘‘to reform the man, to make him 
feel the pressure of the law so severely and so persist- 
ently that he shall come to understand that the mere 
chance of a reward for criminal practices is only to 
be got ata tremendous risk; to train him to the ‘ habit’ 
of honest labor, so that his mind will be fixed on get- 
ting an honest livelihood in an upright manner rather 
than by criminal practices; tocultivate in him an 
ethical sense and a spiritual impulse for righteous- 
ness ; toraise him as far as possible to such a bodily 
condition as will remove depressing physical influ- 
ences from his life and will overcome the effect of in- 
herited physical taints that might reduce his power 
of resistance to evil.” 


THE PROPER TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS 


Mr. Round sums up as follows his theory of the 
proper treatment of criminals: ‘‘1. A criminal is 
like any other man. 2. Too great importance has 
been attached to the matter of heredity, both in the 
judgment of criminals and in their treatment. 3. 
Moral traits are not inherited, except in so far as they 
are directly traceable to physical conditions. 4. The 
ratio of punishment to crime is so small as to give 
the criminal such a chance of escape as he distinctly 
counts to his advantage. 5. The criminal is a crimi- 
nal of his own volition, and feels that he has an ade- 
quate motive for being a criminal. This applies, of 
course, to the professional criminal who commits 
crime against property and only incidentally against 
persons. 6. We cannot reduce the criminal popula- 
tion until we can remove the motive for crime. 7. 
The criminal when he becomes a ward of the State 
must be treated with severity, but under an intelli- 
gent method making wholly for his reformation. 8. 
We cannot reform our criminal until we reform our 
prisons. 9. We cannot reform our prisons until we 
take them out of politics. 10. We cannot take our 
prisons out of politics until special Civil Service rules 
are fully enforced in our prisons or so long as any 
prison office may be filled as a reward for political 
service. 11. In conclusion, to purify our prisons, to 
save ourselves from criminals, we as Christian citizens 
must throw our prayerful interest into the matter of 
purifying our politics and saving ourselves from 
politicians.” 

Tendencies not Conditions Transmitted. 


The opinions expressed in the North American 
Review by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, medical super- 
intendent of the Randall's Island Hospitals, go to bear 
out Mr. Round’s argument that criminals are not 
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born into the world. Dr. Williams holds that heredity 
is not so much the transmission of conditions as of 
tendencies and like Mr. Round maintains that it is 
environment which is chiefly responsible for the 
formation of character. Dr. Williams says: ‘‘ In one 
sense, perhaps, we are all ‘born criminals,’ for we 
inherit from remote ancestors traits that if they had 
free play would ill accord with the customs of our 
modern civilization. The child who, in a moment of 
impotent anger, claws viciously at the face of its 
mother manifests an emotion no different from that 
with which the remote feudal ancestor fell upon his 
enemy and gave him battle. The proverbial cruelty 
of children to animals is perhaps reminiscent of those 
days when the ancestors of the race lived by the 
chase. But these are single phases of a most com- 
plex personality. The same infant that at one moment 
is so vicious will the next moment hold up for the 
kiss of the mother cheeks wet with penitent tears. 
The boy who feels an instinctive desire to hurl stones . 
at a strange dog will just as instinctively bestow 
upon the same dog acts inspired by regret and pity if 
his missile unfortunately find its mark. The two sets 
of emotions are antagonistic, but they are alike 
‘instinctive.’ One reeds but watch for an hour the 
conduct of a child yet so young that his deeds express 
instead of masking his emotions, to gain tangible evi- 
dence of that complex host of antagonistic tendencies 
that are battling within the budding mind. And 
when one realizes at its full value the fact that no 
one of these tendencies can, by any possibility, be 
altogether blotted out from the personality of that 
being while it lives, he will realize, also, that such 
flippant phrases as ‘altogether good,’ ‘ wholly bad’ 
and the like have no real meaning as applied to the 
complex mind of man. It may be conceded, of 
course, that if we were to classify all human tend- 
encies by an ethical standard into two groups, every 
mortal must, at a given moment, strike a balance for 
good or evil, though most of us, I fear, would be 
very close to the line at best. But in the light of 
heredity—of atavism—it can never be conceded that 
any mortal has been or’ can be born into the world 
who has not inherent tendencies that are good as well 
as those that are bad. From which follow the warn- 
ing corollary that no mortal can be above the possi- 
bility of temptation, and the cheering one that none 
can be beyond the pale of hope. And this is, to me, 
the great lesson of heredity. He has but poorly read 
the lesson who will attempt to definitely forecast the 
future of any human being. Only a false prophet 
could, in the name of heredity, deny all hope to the 
child even of the most depraved criminals.” 


THE Church Missionary Intelligencer publishes a 
letter from Bishop Tucker, written just after the ar- 
rival of Sir Gerald Portal at Uganda. The number 
isalso remarkable inasmuch as it contains the mission- 
ary statistics of Dean Vahl of the Danish Missionary 
Society. Outside Europe and the United States $1- 
150,000 a year is contributed for Protestant missions 
to the heathen. 

















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


SENTIMENTALISM AND PUNISHMENT. 

NM Rk. G. R. STETSON, in the Andover Review, 

publishes an article upon the craze which 
possesses certain persons nowadays in favor of ex- 
empting criminals from almost any punishment. He 
holds that the social consequences of this delusion are 
very serious: ‘‘ The modern development of this so- 
called humanitarianism in the treatment of criminals 
is of triple origin: in ethical agnosticism and in nor- 
mal and abnormal altruism. The agnostic class, 
which is rapidly increasing and has become a power, 
augmented by the obtuse moralists who condone 
crime and pardon criminals from purely selfish and 
personal motives, very naturally advocates the mini- 
mum of punishment and the maximum of personal 
liberty irrespective of the rights of others, and in 
disregard of the claims of a well-organized society. 
The practical result of extreme humanitarianism is, 
that crime increases in the almost precise ratio of the 
increase of leniency in punishment. Against the 
growing evils of disorder and depravity, the results 
of moral obtuseness, obliquity and ethical agnosti- 
cism, of the abuse of the pardoning power, and sen- 
timental philanthropy, society has two main defenses : 
forcible repression by law and removal by an educa- 
tion which shall teach what is required by good 
morals and good citizenship in the Republic.” 


WORKSHOPS FOR DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 


IR BENJAMIN RICHARDSON, in the Humani- 
tarian for September, recalls the fact that dis- 
charged prisoners in the seventeenth century used to 
be employed at a factory called the Oracle, in Reading, 
Eng. He suggests that the Oracle should be revived 
for the benefit of discharged prisoners. ‘‘In every 
large manufacturing centre there should be opened 
by a public company or by private enterprise, fac- 
tories or workshops, in which various occupations 
should be carried on, that could be exclusively con- 
ducted within the walls of the establishment. The 
ordinary rate of wages should be given to the em- 
ployed, and the workmen should be treated, so long 
as they themselves behaved well, with the same re- 
spect as other workmen. The great condition for ob- 
taining work should be the mere application for it. 
without a word or a question as to who the man may 
be, where he came from, or what have been his anteced- 
ents. If such were carried out it could hardly fail 
to bear good fruit.” 


THE Rev. Newman Hall, writing on ‘‘ The Jubilee 
of Memories ” in the Sunday Magazine, gossips pleas- 
antly concerning the notable Americans whom he 
saw when on his visit to the United States, He says, 
among other things: ‘‘ Mrs. Stowe told me how her 
tale of Uncle Tom originated. She was at a Holy 
Communion service, when suddenly the death-scene 
of the story was presented vividly to her mind. She 
seemed to see it as a reality. This was the germ of 
the whole. It was first described and suggested the 
rest of that marvelous book.” 
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THE DOOM OF THE MAN CLERK. 


N the Canadian Magazine Mr. J. L. Hayne pub- 
lishes a very notable article entitled ‘‘ The Dis- 
placement of Young men.” His view is that girls 
are so much more clever as clerks than men that the 
male clerk is doomed to extinction like the dodo, and 
he thinks the results are most disastrous both to 
women and to men. The following are the salient 
passages of a paper which will be read with interest, 
and, possibly, with sympathy, by a good many men 
outside the Dominion of Canada : 


WOMEN AS CLERKS, 


‘*Nearly all classes of clerical work are passing 
rapidly into the hands of young women. These 
young women enter the offices with skillful fingers, 
winning manners, industrious ways, and general apt- 
ness to write letters, keep books, count cash, and dis- 
charge the multitudinous duties attaching to business 
life. They do their work satisfactorily and well. 


‘Taken altogether, they are neater, better behaved, 


and quicker than young men. Nor can it be said 
any longer that physical disabilities render them in- 
ferior to young men in clerical positions where en- 
durance sometimes becomes a factor. Experience 
has clearly demonstrated that these young women 
can do whatever is required of them, and do it to the 
satisfaction of their employers. From observation, I 
should say that two young women now enter the de- 
partments at Ottawa and Washington to one young 
man. What is true of the Civil Service is unques- 
tionably true of all branches of business where clerks 
are employed. Shops and offices are all but closed to 
young men, and each year the situation assumes a 
more fixed form. Into all the lighter branches of 
labor women are entering in steadily increasing 
numbers, to the exclusion of men. The result is, 
that these bright young fellows, capable of doing ex- 
cellent work, are forced to toil for long hours, often 
at night, for the munificent salary of $15 a month. 
After two or three years of hard and faithful service, 
promotion to the $25 a month class is possible ; while 
$35 to $50 is the outside figure to which a clerk may 
aspire if he exhibits special qualifications and sus- 
tained devotion to his task. If the next twenty years 
witness the same relative increase in the number of 
working girls and women as has taken place since 
1870 in this country and the United States, we shall 
see young men doing the house work, and their sis- 
ters and mothers carrying on half the business of the 
land. As an instanceof how the pinch is commenc- 
ing already to be felt, I might cite the case of a 
family, consisting of two girls and a boy, all old 
enough to earn their living. The young man is a 
wide-awake, industrious and clever fellow; but, 
while his sisters are in good situations, he finds it im- 
possible to secure an orening in which he could hope 
to make even the price of his board. Thisis by no 
means an exceptional case. Marriages are on the 
decrease in proportion to the population. Some 
months ago I took occasion, in writing for an Ameri- 
can magazine, to prove by statistics two really grave 
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facts: 1. That the proportion of marriages on the 
part of young men between the ages of twenty-three 
and thirty had materially declined during the past 
twenty years. 2. That the number of unmarried 
persons, in relation to the total population, had very 
materially increased. I hold, after giving the matter 
careful thought, that theincreasing number of work- 
ing girls, and the falling off in the relative number 
of marriages, are connected in the relation of cause 
and effect. s 
NECESSITY NOT THE CAUSE. 

‘‘ Neither young men nor young women are con- 
tent to live as did young men and women a gen- 
eration ago—a thing which is natural and in most 
respects commendable, but it is only accomplished by 
the payment of a high price. A part of this price is, 
that the daughters shall earn their living as well as 
the sons, and that neither the daughters nor sons 
shall have the willingness to begin married life on a 
humble scale. I am honestly in doubt as to whether 
or not a remedy for this state of affairs can be success- 
fully applied at the present time, or in the near future. 
Any means at all practicable would have te be edu- 
vational in character, and should aim to simplify the 
general conditions of life. Take away this artificial 
basis of social and domestic life, this imprudent and 
wasteful effort on the part of common people to live 
as if they were opulent, and by that one act you 
would return half the girls who now work to their 
homes. I say this because I believe that more than 
fifty per cent. of all the girls who now toil do not 
need to do so. Twenty-five years ago only one girl 
earned her living to ten who do so to-day. Will any 
one say that necessity has caused this great change? 
I think not. A very large proportion of the additional 
ninety per cent. have entered the field of toil in order 
that their parents may keep up appearances and they 
themselves enjoy many luxuries. So that, if this 
wild rush of young women into every branch of com- 
mercial and industrial life is to be checked, popular 
notions of what are the necessaries of existence, and 
what are the mere trimmings, must be altered. 

‘No girl should work who does not need to. If 
this rule were observed it would create an opening 
for at least two hundred young men in this city of 
Ottawa alone; for there are at least that number in 
the capital who have no other excuse for working 
than comes from considerations of cupidity, selfish- 
ness and pride. 1 know something of the circum- 
stances of atleast fifty girls who earn their living, 
and it is the simple truth to say that thirty of them 
should be at home. 

* Young women must realize these two things in 
chief: First, that in working, if they do not need to, 
they take the places properly belonging to young 
men; and secondly, that modern notions about the 
independence of women, coupled with extravagant 
ways of living, are partly responsible for the con- 
ditions which are bringing about a steadily declining 
marriage rate on the part of young men. In other 
words, when girls work they intensify the conditions 
which are filling this country with spinsters and 
bachelors.” 
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SOCIAL ARISTOCRACY. 


BOOK has just been published at Berlin bearing 

the title of ‘‘ Volksdienst ” (People’s Service), 

by a Social Aristocrat. According to Herr Bruno 

Wille, who writes in the Freie Bihne for August, it 

is a book full of individual observation and new 
thoughts. 

The ‘Social Aristocrat’s” concluding words give 
some idea of the scope of his work: ‘ Till we have 
learnt that it is immoral to slaughter our best men in 
battle; to give money, power and influence to the 
idler through hereditary wealth and title; to exclude 
women in all positions from work ; to marry for gain 
and not for love; to marry an unhealthy man and 
bring sickly children into the world; to make the 
people incapable of serious thought by religious de- 
lusion; to train up children for the past or for a 
hereafter instead of for the present ; to submit to the 
right against moral conviction—till we have learnt 
all this, the greatest has not been done. But for 
those who have already attained this, it is time to as- 
semble round the flag of the People’s Service and 
Social Aristocracy.” 

Though the Social Democratic Movement has 
rendered great service by waking up the ruling 
classes, the movement, says the ‘ Social Aristocrat,” 
is nevertheless becoming dangerous. and if a worthy 
programme of social reform does not soon appear, 
there is serious danger that many of their plans will 
be shattered, if only through the growth of their 
influence on legislation. He declares with Hickel 
that Darwinism does not lead to Socialism, but to a 
Social Aristocracy. 


HOME EDUCATION. 


! R. E. P. POWELL, writing in Education, 
pt maintains that ‘‘ Home Education” is what 
the children of this generation especially need and 
that parents of even average means can have no ex- 
cuse for neglecting this invaluable early training of 
their children. 

He says: ‘‘ What may be easily evolved, and I 
think will be speedily evolved, are: 1, a workshop. 
By this I do not mean a mere carpenter’s shop, which 
would, to be sure, often be a relief, but a shop fur- 
nished for young hands and heads, to work in iron, 
and brass, and such mechanism as they choose. We 
have our electric bells ; but what else of the electric 
age is inside our country homes? Our boys should. 
be able to put in such bells themselves ; to create the 
batteries ; to construct motors ; to put up telephones 
between our buildings; to run some of our lighter 
machines by electric power. 2, There are abundant 
opportunities for creating a laboratory in connection 
with any well-to-do home. This should be for the 
study of chemistry, geology, biology. The physics 
can better be associated with the workshop. It is 
easily possible with small expense to enable our boys 
and girls to educate themselves largely in all the 
above studies. But, of course, it is needful to supply 
some books as well as apparatus. Such hand books 
are procurable.” 
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THE NEW EDUCATION. 


J N the Arena, Mr. B. O. Flower replies in a forcible 
paper, ‘The New Education and the Public 
Schools,” to the popular cry of the enemies of the 
present progressive educational system, who term 
‘‘ fads” such branches of instruction as music, draw- 
ing, color work, folding, pasting and physical culture. 
“Mr. Flower cites Prof. Felix Adler’s school in New 
York as a noteworthy example of fine discipline and 
unsurpassed success in blending moral, intellectual 
and industrial education. 

Mr. Flower says : ‘‘ The new education fully recog- 
nizes the value of book learning, but at the same 
time guards against that pedantic reverence for books 
and for ancient thought which tends to make imi- 
tators. It fronts the dawn.rather than the evening. 
It stimulates the inventive and creative spirit by 
teaching the child in the primary school to manu- 
facture boxes and to model in clay. 

“Secondly, it develops the capacity for enjoying 
the highest and most elevating pleasures by the intro- 
duction of music, drawing, painting and modeling, 
and by calling constantly into the mind noble and 
pure ideals. 

‘‘ Thirdly, it develops the physical body and gives 
easy grace and refinement to its every movement.” 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


N Education for September President Ethelbert D. 
Warfield, of Lafayette College, emphasizes the 
importance of disciplining the minds of elementary 
students of history in memorizing dates and facts. 
He is opposed to teaching by inf.rence and impres- 
sion. President Warfield says : 

‘‘Discipline is the great end of elementary teach- 
ing. But discipline must be directed to the highest 
attainable objects. Drill for drill’s sake.is all very 
well. Butif drill can be made to secure mental dis- 
cipline and afford elementary instruction in some 
useful branch, its usefulness is doubled. Historical 
teaching in the elementary school must then be first 
a drill, and secondly it should be the foundation on 
which to build subsequent teaching in history. 

‘‘We must teach the fact—first, its time, then its 
place, and then its circumstances, and then we must 
build from fact to fact, from event to event, from 
period to period by as close and well-connected a 
chain as possible. But what we want in our ele- 
mentary teaching is solid facts, well memorized, and 
not too much speculation and inference. With all 
due respect to the average teacher I inay safely say 
that elementary-school conclusicns of a speculative 
character have generally to be unlearned, the prin- 
cipal reason being that historical writers rather than 
historians are relied on in most cases by the teacher. 
In my lectures in college on the constitution and 
government of the United States I am absolutely un- 
able to proceed if the students do not already know 
When, Where and Why the ‘‘ Mayflower” came to 
America ; the English settled in Virginia ; the Dutch 
in New York, and soon; when the various colonial 
governments came into being, what was their char- 
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acter, and who were the important governors, and 
what their principal public acts were, and so on.” 





SALARIES OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 
RESIDENT HARPER, of the Chicago Univer- 


sity, contributes to the Forum an article in 
which he throws much light on the subject of the 
salaries paid to professors in American colleges. 


SOME STATISTICS. 


Dr. Harper admits that his statistics are not com- 
plete, but believes that in them he has data from 
which he can draw fairly accurate conclusions. He 
has examined. detailed memoranda from one hun- 
dred and twenty-four colleges. From these it ap- 
pears that the salaries of college presidents range 
from $620 to $10,000; of most highly paid professors, 
from $540 to $5,500; of other professors, from $400 to 
$4,500. Taking into consideration all modifying con- 
ditions, Dr. Harper concludes that the average of 
college pay is $1,470.50. In twenty-three Eastern 
colleges the average is $1,877; in twenty-five Western 
colleges it is $1,606. Again, in fifty-four Northern col- 
leges the average is $1,546.18 ; in twenty-eight South- 
ern colleges it is $1,494.18. The difference in salaries 
in different sections is explained by the difference in 
the cost of living in these sections. The same cause 
accounts for the difference between city colleges and 
those in small towns (by cities the writer means 
places of twenty-five thousand inhabitants and up- 
wards). In eighteen city colleges the average is 
$1,911.55 ; in sixty-two country colleges it is $1,385.55. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER OCCUPATIONS. 

After a careful examination of the report of the 
Commissioner of Labor for 1890, Dr. Harper con- 
cludes that the wages paid to workmen in the iron 
industry ‘‘rise above the average of college pro- 
fessors’ saiaries in relatively few cases ; but tuey will 
not by any means suffer in a comparison with the 
average pay of professors in the smaller colleges. 
There are iron mills in this country whose entire la- 
boring force is paid at an average rate quite as high 
as that of the salaries paid by some of our colleges.” 

He has made asimilar study of wages paid to rail- 
road employees of all grades, to bookkeepers, cashiers, 
salesmen and traveling agents, and his final conclu- 
sion is that ‘‘ there is practically no class of college 
professors whose pay is on a level with the pay of 
men in positions of first or second rank and responsi- 
bility in the industrial community.” 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

Dr. Harper asserts that it is not true that the col- 
lege professor’s salary is regulated solely by the law 
of supply and demand. Those men and women who 
enter this profession do so at a conscious pecuniary 
sacrifice. _The supply of those willing to do this still 
falls short of the country’s need, and the best way of 
securing all the best talent for this work is to ade- 
quately remunerate these people for their services. 

An increase in wages *‘ is equally necessary in order 
to develop and maintain the full efficiency of those 
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already engaged.” The college professor is in contin- 
ual need of books and apparatus, and this need can- 
not be supplied by the college equipment. He, more 
than any other class of men, is under the necessity of 
traveling and coming in touch with new men and new 
ideas. And the social demands upon him involve an 
expense entirely out of proportion to his income, for 
while social obligations in many other professions and 
’ occupations are slight, those made upon the college 
instructor are numerous and imperative. 


“In conclusion, it need only be said that the profes- 
sor in the American college does not to-day receive 
justice at the hands of those whom he serves, and for 
whose benefit he devotes his life. When there are 
considered (1) the grave responsibilities which rest upon 
him, (2) the numerous demands, of every kind, made 
of him, it is evident that he deserves, at the lowest, 
an increase of about fifty per cent. in his pay, over the 
present rates. 


Tue London Philatelist publishes a paper by Mr. E. 
J. Nankivel on the stamp auction season of 1892, from 
which we learn that five auctioneers last year sold 
postage stamps to the amount of £27,000. The high- 
est price paid for a single stamp was £202 for a Brit- 
ish Guiana stamp. There were forty-three sales held 
by five leading auctioneers, producing an average of 
£200 a lot. Altogether the sum invested in postage 
stamps during the season of 1892-93 must have con- 
siderably exceeded £30,000. 





DOCTOR HALE IN HIS STUDY. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


oF ylee rename MAGAZINE for September pub- 

lishes another of its ‘real dialogues,” the 
subject this time being Doctor Edward E. Hale, the 
writer, Rev. Herbert D. Ward. 

Dr. Haie lives in an old house of Grecian architect- 
ure in Roxbury. When he purchased this house 
twenty years ago the carpenter who inspected it said, 
‘* Mr, Hale, you are fortunate in your bargain. This 
house was built on honor.” Mr. Hale accepted the 
words as a motto and 
has thought of inscrib- 
ing them over his door- 
way. 


HIS LITERARY WORK. 


After Mr. Hale had 
talked at some length 
about his pictures, his 
autographs and the 
famous men of his ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Ward 
asked the direct ques- 
tion. ‘‘ What do you 
consider the best thing 
you ever did?” 

“T think that ‘In 
His Name,’ as a bit of 
literary work, is to be 
regarded as the best 
book I ever wrote. 
The story of ‘The Man 
Without a Country’ 
has circulated in much 
larger numbers. It 
was forged in the fire, 
and I think its great 
popularity is due to 
the subject.” 

‘‘ And what is your 
best literary work at 
present ?” Mr. Hale hesitated and then said,‘ I think 
my sermons are the best.” ‘‘ The fact of it is,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ five-sixths of my work in this office is parish 
work. Iam a person who has never lost sight of my 
profession. People complain that my books always 
carry a moral. I wouldn’t write if they didn’t. I 
have written twenty-five books, but I’m not an 
author; ’ma parish minister. I don’t care a snap 
for the difference between Balzac and Daudet. That 
isn’t important in life. I do care about the difference 
between the classes of men who migrate to this coun- 
try of mine.” 





AS A MINISTER. 


Mr. Ward writes: ‘‘Edward E. Hale regards the 
ministry as the most practical business in the world. 


“The theory that the minister spends his mornings 


reading Hebrew and his afternoons praying with 


dying old women is exploded in his career. He 
knocks about in the most active of city life. It came 


out that the day before I called he went up to the 
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State House to argue in favor of an honest bill of 
some kind. He then signed the lease of the ‘ Noon- 
day Rest,’ a club where working girls are to get good 
food. He made himself responsible for fifteen hun- 


dred dollars a year because the poor girls had to be: 


cared for, and he ‘ knew it would come back to him 
all right.’ Then the duties of Vice-President of the 
Industrial Aid called for his attention. ‘I am the 
man of business,’ he said, with flashing eyes. Of such 
are the charities of his life.” 


METHOD OF WRITING SERMONS, 


Mr. Hale volunteered this information about ser- 
mon writing : ‘‘ ‘I have no patience with the idea that 
it takes six days of grinding to write a sermon. What 
nonsense! A sermon consists of about two thousand 
five hundred words. I take a cup of coffee before 
breakfast and write about six pages—that is, six hun- 
dred and fifty words. In the morning I dictate to my 
amanuensis one thousand five hundred words. I am 
intensely interested in the subject, and this takes 
only a quarter of an hour. In the afternoon I look it 
over and add five or six hundred words, and the ser- 
mon is done. In all, I haven’t put my hand for over 
two hours to paper.’ ” 


MRS. OLIPHANT. 


HERE is a character sketch of Mrs. Oliphant in 
the Young Woman, contributed by the Rev. J. 
W. Dawson. He says: ‘‘Mrs. Oliphant has been 
among the hardest literary workers of our time, and 
her industry is nothing less than amazing. To pro- 
duce some sixty books in forty-four years is a won- 
derful record, especially when we recollect the even- 
ness of quality which characterizes them. She has 
lately exchanged Windsor for the Riviera, but such a 
retirement to sunnier skies by no means indicates a 
retirement from the arena of her prolonged activities. 
At sixty-five her hand has vot lost its cunning, nor do 
her later stories evince any lessening of literary power. 
But just as Mrs. Carlyle contrived humor out of 
trifles, so Mrs. Oliphant can build up a book out of 
the homeliest annals of the common day. It is, per- 
haps, @ woman’s special gift to do this; men miss 
these things. And so we may say that the chief 
secret of Mrs. Oliphant’s art is that she is a woman. 

““Tf one cannot point to any single book of hers as 
a book to be ranked with the great achievements of 
Thackeray or Meredith or George Eliot, one can point 
to the long series and ‘say with confidence that each 
is alike good. And the list numbers nearer fifty than 
forty, to take no count of a dozen other books of 
history, biography and criticism. 

‘* Now, what is the secret of this prolonged literary 
success? Its chief element is that Mrs. Oliphant has 
recognized her own limitations, and has worked 
within them with a steadiness of industry which is 
in itself phenomens]. She has taken for her field 
humble, commonplace and middle-class life, but has 
so treated the commonplace that it has had all the 
charm of originality. She has never fallen into the 
error which so often beset even so great a writer as 
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Dickens, of writing of conditions of society which 
lay beyond her actual experience. She has never 
strained after dramatic and sensational effects. She 
takes up some recognizable episode of daily life, and 
at once invests it with interest and charm. She has 
humor, pathos and dramatic power; but she holds 
her gifts in a severe restraint.” 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S LETTERS. 


HE most important literary feature of the Serp- 
tember Harper's is the publication of certain 
letters of James Russell Lowell, under the editorship 
of Charles Elliott Norton. There is one particularly 
fine passage on Swinburne. 

‘‘Here is a passage from a letter to Mr. Stedman : 
‘I have not seen Swinburne’s new volume—but a 
poem or two from it which I have seen shocked me, 
and I am not squeamish. . . Iam too old to have 
a painted hetaira palmed off on me for a Muse, and I 
hold unchastity of mind to be worse than that of 
body. Why should a man by choice go down to live 
in his cellar, instead of mounting to those fair upper 
chambers which look towards the sunrise of that 
Easter which shall greet the resurrection of the soul 
from the body of this death? Virginibus puerisque ? 
To be sure ! letno man write a line that he would not 
have his daughter read. When a man begins to lust 
after the Muse instead of loving her, he may be sure 
that. it is never the Muse that he embraces. But I 
have outlived many heresies, and shall outlive this 
new Adamite one of Swinburne. The true Church of 
poetry is founded on a rock, and I have no fear that 
these smutchy back doors of hell shall prevail against 
her,’ ” 

Writing to Mr. Leslie Stephen in 1866, Lowell thus 
expresses himself in a letter, which showed how deep 
was the feeling of resentment occasioned by the con- 
duct of England at the Civil War: 

‘*T confess I have had an almost invincible repug- 
nance to writing again to England. I share with the 
great body of my countrymen in a bitterness (half re- 
sentment and half regret) which I cannot yet get over. 
Ido not mean that, if my heart could be taken out 
after death, Delenda est Anglia would be found writ- 
ten on it—for I know what the land we sprung from, 
and which we have not disgraced, is worth to free- 
dom and civilization ; but I cannot forget the insult 
so readily as I might the injury of the last five years. 
But I love my English friends none the less—nay, per- 
haps the more, because they have been her friends too, 
who is dearer to me for her trials and for the victory 
which 1 am sure she will be great enough to use 
gently. There! like a true New Englander I have 
cleared my conscience, and I can allow alittle play to 
my nature. ... 

‘‘T am desired by the American Eagle (who is a fa- 
miliar of mine caught on the coins of my country) to 
request you to present her compliments to the British 
Lion, and say to him that she does not (as he seems to 
think) spend ail her time in trying to find a chance to 
pick out his eyes, having vastly more important 
things to occupy her mind about.” 
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HOW CLARK RUSSELL WRITES HIS NOVELS. 


N the English Illustrated Mr. Raymond Blathwayt 
gives an interesting account of how Mr. Clark 
Russell is able to write the sea novels which have so 
much vogue. The article is chiefly composed of an 
interview with Mr. Russell: ‘‘ Forced by rheumatism 
to keep much upon his sofa, he dictates all his novels, 
finding, indeed, that he can work better so than if he 
were to pen them with his own hand. ‘I close my 
eyes, I realize intensely the whole scene, I see it as 
in a magic lantern, I can dramatize the whole thing.’ 
He never puts pen to paper till all is carefully planned 
and mapped out. 





CLARK RUSSELL. 

‘There is first a general plot of the story, the dates 
of which are most accurately thought out; then come 
the dramatis persone, the name of the vessel, the 
number and names of the crew, the passengers, with 
their general characteristics limned out. ‘I gener- 
ally choose some one I have observed with attention, 
who acts as a lay figure right through, and so I do 
not lose his personality.’ 

‘And again, no locale is ever imaginary in Mr. 
Clark Russell’s books. ‘ Even in writing of the most 
minute island,’ he said to me, ‘I always have an Ad- 
miralty chart of that island at my side so that I may 
be exact in my bearings and soundings.’ 

‘*Then the ship itself; it is not only exactly de- 
scribed—its tonnage, its cargo, its berthing, but there 
are numerous sketches of it which place it before Mr. 
Russell’s eyes exactly as he imagines it, and so he is 
enabled to pace the deck, to go below, to dine with 
the captain aft, to go for’ard to the men’s mess, al- 
most as though he were actually on board the ship 
itself. There are, in addition, references to well-known 
books of travel in which well-authenticated incidents 
are recorded, to official journals, to anything, in fact, 
that may be of use to him in the writing of what 
many an untraveled critic regards as an impossible 
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occurrence, and which, nevertheless, has actually 
taken place.” 


HENRY IRVING. 


a the Forum Mr. Henry Irving discourses upon 

four favorite parts of his. Those Shakesperian 
parts which he chiefly loves are Hamlet, Richard III, 
Iago and King Lear. He is prompted to write this 
paper by the curious perversity which has caused 
some distinguished artists to decry the art of acting. 
Mr. Irving says that ‘‘ to leave upon your generation 
the impression of Hamlet as the man, not as a piece 
of acting, is perhaps the highest aim which the En- 
glish-speaking actors can cherish.” 


Irving as Hamlet. 


This being so, it is interesting to know what Salvini 
says of the impression produced upon him by Irving's 
presentation of that part. The passage will be found 
in the autobiography of Salvini, which appears in the 
Century : 

‘*T was very anxious to see the illustrious English 
artist in that part, and I secured a box and went to 
the Lyceum. Iwas recognized by nobody, and re- 
maining, as it were, concealed in my box, I had a good 
opportunity to satisfy my curiosity. I arrived at the 
theatre a little too late, so that I missed the scene of 
Hamlet in presence of the ghost of his father, the 
scene which in my judgment contains the clue to that 
strange character, and from which all the synthetic 
ideas of Hamlet are developed. I was in time to hear 
only the last words of the oath of secrecy. I was 
struck by the perfection of the stage setting. There 
was a perfect imitation of the effect of moonlight, 
which at the proper times flooded the stage with its 
rays or left it in darkness. Every detail was excel- 
lently and exactly reproduced. The scene was shifted, 
and Hamlet began his allusions, his sallies of sarcasm, 
his sententious sayings, his points of satire with the 
courtiers, who sought to study and to penetrate the 
sentiments of the young prince. In this scene Irving 
was simply sublime! His mobile face mirrored his 
thoughts. The subtle penetration of his phrases, so 
perfect in shading and incisiveness, showed him to be 
a master of art. Ido not believe there is an actor 
who can stand beside him in this respect, and I was 
so much impressed by it that at the end of the sec- 
ond act I said to myself, ‘I will not play Hamlet! 
Mapleson can say what he likes, but I will not play 
it ;’ and I said it with the fullest resolution. In the 
monologue, ‘ To be, or not to be,’ Irving was admira- 
ble; in the scene with Ophelia he was deserving of 
the highest praise ; in that of the Players he was mov- 
ing, and in all this part of the play he appeared to my 
eyes to be the most perfect interpreter of that eccen- 
tric character. But further on it was not so, and for 
the sake of art I regretted it. From the time when 
the passion assumes a deeper hue, and reasoning mod- 
erates impulses which are forcibly curbed, Irving 
seemed to me to show mannerism, and to be lacking 
in power, and strained, and it is not in him alone that 
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I find this fault, but in nearly all foreign actors. 
There seems to bea limit of passion within which 
they remain true in their rendering of nature; but 
beyond that limit they become transformed, and take 
on conventionality in their intonations, exaggeration 
in their gestures, and mannerism in their bearing. I 
left my box saying to myself: ‘I, too, can do Ham- 
let, and I will try it!’ In some characters Irving is 
exceptionally fine. I am convinced that it would be 
difficult to interpret Shylock or Mephistopheles better 
than he. He is most skillful in putting his produc- 
tions on the stage ; and in addition to his intelligence 
he does not lack the power to communicate his coun- 
sels or his teachings. Withal he is an accomplished 
gentleman in society, and is loved and respected by 
his fellow-citizens, who justly look upon him as a glory 
totheir country. He should, however, for his own sake, 
avoid playing such parts as Romeo and Macbeth, 
which are not adapted to his somewhat scanty physi- 
cal and vocal power. 

‘* The traditions of the English drama are impos- 
ing and glorious! Shakespearé alone has gained the 
highest pinnacle of fame in dramatic art. He has 
had to interpret him such great artists as Garrick, 
Kemble, Kean, Macready, Siddons and Irving; and 
the literary and dramatic critics of the whole world 
have studied and analyzed both author and actors, 
At present, however, tragedy is abandoned on almost 
all the stages of Europe. Actors who devote them- 
selves to tragedy, whether classical, romantic, or 
historical, no longer exist. Society-comedy has over- 
flowed the stage, and the inundation causes the seed 
to rot which more conscientious and prudent planters 
had sown in the fields of art. ‘6 win the approval 
of the audience, a dazzling and conspicuous mese-en- 
scéne does not suffice, as some seem to imagine, to 
make up deficiency in interpretation ; a more pro- 
found study of the characters represented is indis- 
pensable. If in art you can join the beautiful and 
good, so much the better for you ; but if you give the 
public the alternative, it will always prefer the good 
to the beautiful.” 


Irving’s Stage Career. 


The Californian contains an article on Henry 
Irving by Peter Robertson. Mr. Robertson thinks 
that now that Booth is gone, Irving is unquestion- 
ably the greatest actor on the English-speaking 
stage. The purpose of this article, however, is not 
so much an analysis of Irving’s acting as an esti- 
mate of the service which he has rendered the dra- 
matic art. 

SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

Garrick alone among the great players achieved an 
instantaneous triumph. Irving, in common with the 
majority of his brethren, has attained fame by a long 
struggle agdinst adversity and criticism. 

John Henry Brodrib—for this is Irving’s real name 
—was born in Somersetshire in 1888. He was not in- 
tended for the stage, but, following the bent of his 
own genius, left his desk in an East India merchant’s 
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office, and in 1859 made an uneventful début at the 
Pioneer’s Theatre in London. After this he was for 
many years an obscure member of the support of 
various notable actors and actresses. 

He won his first recognition in 1870 in the part of 
Digby Grant, Esq., in ‘‘The Two Roses,” and a year 
anda half later he thrilled all London by his portrayal 
of Mathias in ‘‘ The Polish Jew.” His success was ma- 
terially aided by the fierce controversy which arose 
about him. He was lauded as the genius of the age, 
and denounced asa charlatan. The flame broke out 
afresh when he secured the Lyceum Theatre and pro- 
duced ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE DRAMATIC ART. 


Since then Irving has figured in many parts and re- 
ceived both criticism and commendation, but his 
fame as an actor was established. But it is not as an 
actor only that he had becomefamous. He has given 
evidence of the highest order of managerial genius. 
He introduced a new era into Shakespeare produc- 
tions. Critics were at first inclined to carp at his 
brilliant costumes and gorgeous scenery. This was 
not the old accepted way of giving Shakespeare. But 
Irving’s way set the pace for others and prevailed. 

He has claimed for acting all the dignity of any 
other profession and has done more than any one else 
to win respect and esteem for it as such. Twice he 
has opened the session of the Philosophical Institu- 
tion in Edinburgh. He has lectured at Oxford and 
at Harvard, and has argued for the stage as a pro- 
fession for college men. 


RENAN. 


R. JAMES DARMSTETTER contributes to 
the New World an article on Renan, the ob- 
ject of which is to clear up the general conception 
which the world entertains of the philosopher. ‘‘ He 
has been stupidly criticised and stupidly praised,” 
says the writer. 
RENAN’S YOUTH. 


‘‘T shall be excused for devoting myself quite fully 
to the Renan of the early years; one may say that 
after twenty-five M. Renan no longer changed, and 
that all the qualities, all the essential ideas, all the 
general views, and the greater part of the special 
views which made him original and powerful, are 
shown in the first pages which he wrote on leaving 
the seminary, with all the consciousness and all the 
clearness that they were to have later on.” With 
this explanation, Mr. Darmstetter proceeds to con- 
sider Renan’s youth. Renan was born of a family of 
sailors in Brittany, ‘‘ the corner of France which has 
preserved the ancient faith in its greatest purity.” 
His father was drowned, arfd his mother devoted her- 
self to the task of rearing him in the grave faith of 
his country. The priests of Treguier were his first 
schoolmasters. From them he went to the seminary 
of Saint-Nicolas du Chardonneret, where he was for 
a time a docile and orthodox student, 
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Renan’s faith was shaken not by the antinomy be- 
tween science and religion but by his philological stud- 
ies. ‘‘It was the sense and date of some lines of 
Hebrew which fixed his destiny. It was the crisis of 
Robert Elsmere forty years before ‘ Robert Elsmere.’” 
The student had accepted every dogma on the author- 
ity of the Bible, but when he found that the Bible 
itself contained discrepancies and contradictions his 
faith was shattered. 

GERMAN INFLUENCE. 

In 1845 he left the church and became a pupil of 
Germany. He had nothing in common with the flip- 
pant skepticism of the school of Voltaire. He was 
still profoundly religious in sentiment, and he found 
a temporary satisfaction for this sentiment in German 
philosophy, which established a ‘‘ reconciliation of the 
high religious spirit with the critical spirit, which 
holds out to the Protestant the agreeable prospect 
that he can be a philosopher without ceasing to be a 
Christian.” 

HIS SCIENTIFIC TRAINING. 

But he did not rest here. He was now earning his 
bread by teaching two hours a day in a school in the 
Latin Quarter. Here he met a young man who was 
in time to be one of the foremost scientists of the 
century—Marcellin Berthelot. A lasting friendship 
was established between these young men, and from 
Berthelot Renan got his introduction to science, 
which was to be of such importance in his thought. 
He in tine reached this conclusion: ‘‘Never has amir- 
acle been proved; never has the ‘atervention of an 
extra-human will been manifest to man; in every 
verifiable case, where such a deviation has been de- 
clared, the apparent deviation has been resolved into 
an illusion or a legend. The history of man and of 
his thought is only one chapter in natural history.” 
Thus he ceased to be a Christian and was in the ranks 
of the French empiricists, but with this difference, 
that he retained his strong religious sense. 


HIS INTELLECTUAL COMPOSITION. 

Under the teaching of Burnouf he conceived the 
profoundest faith in philological study, and thus got 
that impulse which was the direct cause of much 
of his most scholarly work, and, by its method, 
the indirect cause of all of his work. The combina- 
tion in him of these three elements—German philoso- 
phy, science and philology—produced that skepticism 
which is his intellectual characteristic. Morality is 
the only thing that he is sure of, and duty is the only 
imperative voice in nature. Here are his own words: 
‘* An impenetrable veil hides from us the secret of this 
strange world, the reality of which at once commands 
and overwhelms us; philosophy and science will for- 
ever pursue, without attaining it, the formula of this 
Proteus whom no intelligénce can limit and no lan- 
guage can express. But there is an indubitable foun- 
dation which no skepticism will shake, and in which 
man will find, to the end of time, a fixed point in all 
his uncertainties ; good is good ; evil isevil. To hate 
the one and love the other no system is needed, and 
in this sense faith and love, apparently unconnected 
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with the intellect, are the real foundation of moral 
certainty and the only means man has for compre- 
hending, in some degree, the problem of his origin 
and his destiny.” 

HIS LITERARY WORK. 


Critics are inclined to regard M. Renan as pre- 
eminently a literary artist. This is a mistake. No 
man was ever more contemptuous of ‘‘art for art's 
sake.” His incomparable gift of expression was for 
him only a means of setting forth the truth. His. 
contributions to scientific and philological literature 
are very important, but the world at large is most 
interested in his books on Christianity. 

In 1860 the Emperor Napoleon sent Renan on a 
mission to Phoenicia. In the last days of his mission 
there came to him the idea of writing the life of 
Jesus. With the help of the Gospel and Josephus he 
wrote this famous book. The keynote of the book 
is a realization of the personality of Jesus. As 
author of this book M. Renan has been criticised for 
inexactness, for ignorance of the “latest German 
criticism,” and fur his failure to study ‘‘the Jewish 
environment where Jesus was produced,” but making 
allowance for all this, ‘it still remains true thai 
Renan drew nearer to the real Christ than any one 
had done, for he is the first writer who brought him 
back within the limits of historic humanity.” 





WOMEN AS JOURNALISTS. 


RS. EMILY CRAWFORD contributes to the 
Contemporary Review for September a paper 
on ‘‘ Journalism as a Profession for Women,” which 
she read at the Conference at Lucerne. Mrs. Craw- 
ford thinks well of women as journalists. She thinks 
that they write well, and have ina greater degree 
than men the faculty of throwing life into what 
emanates from their pen. 

She then gossips pleasantly concerning various. 
women journalists on the Continent, although she 
laments that journalism in Paris is well-nigh closed 
against women. This is partly due, she says, to the 
pest of gallantry and to the narrow ideas of the 
wealthy and well-to-do classes about women’s place 
in society. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR JOURNALISM. 

Speaking of the qualifications required by women 
who wish to be journalists, she says: ‘‘ The first re- 
quirement then is health and a rich reserve of 
strength. I don’t mean the strength of the railway 
porter, but the vitality which enables one to recoup 
rapidly after an exhausting bout of work. Women 
of good constitutions are more elastic in recovering 
than men, But elasticity isnotenough. There must 
be staying power. It won’t do to suffer from head- 
aches or to feel easily exhausted.” 

After health, Mrs. Crawford puts typewriting as 
the most desirable thing: ‘‘Learn typewriting. 
There is no better friend to the journalist and the 
eye-worn printer than the typewriter, which is in- 
valuable to those who have few opportunities to cor- 
rect their proofs. More typewriters and fewer pianos ! 
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The noise at first is distressing, but one gets used to 
it. Besides, working in noisy places is so often the 
lot of the journalist, that he or she must learn to be 
deaf to all that is not good to hear. 

‘*T have been asked by a mother from whom I had 
a letter, ‘What is the best preparation for a girl 
wishing to make a figure as a journalist?’ Pulling 
down her conceit first of all. It is presumptuous in 
any novice to expect to make a figure at anything. 
Presently I hope to say something about the moral 
requirements of the profession, meanwhile I will 
glance at the educational ones. It is essential that 
habits of close observation and of punctuality in ful- 
filling engagements be formed. If the journalist has 
often to keep irregular hours, he must take care not 
to oblige others to keep them, and above all to be in 
time for the printers. An appetite for books is also 
to be cultivated. Ihave heard it said: ‘But life is 
not long enough for book-reading.’ It can never be 
too short for converse with those silent friends. The 
wider my range of life, the more pleasure and profit 
I take in books, They soothe, support and foster re- 
flection, without which perception would be barren. 
Books deepen one’s nature by strengthening the sub- 
jective part which is the mother of imagination and 
of emotion. There is no communicative power in a 
purely objective writer. Recollect that there were 
few great writers who were not in youth omnivorous 
readers. All the feminine classic writers certainly 
were, from Madame de Sévigné to George Eliot. 


PEG, PEG AWAY. 


‘*The great school for the journalist, man or 
woman, is life, and the great secret of success peg- 
ging away. Nothing that it concerns the world to 
know of should be rejected as common or unclean. 
The philosophy of what that voice said in the vision 
of Simon Peter has been overlooked. As there should 
be no weed for the botanist, no dirt for the chemist, 
so there should be nothing common nor unclean for 
the journalist. The woman journalist should not 
seek, any more than the man, to be on the crests of 
high waves, but to be ready for them, and, when 
caught on them, to trust to their landing her on high 
ground. One sex is just as well adapted for these 
’ high crests as the other. Every virtue that becomes 
a@ man becomes a woman yet more. Presence of 
mind and courage may be needful qualities in the 
ups and downs of a press career. 

‘*It is impossible to emphasize too strongly the 
practical usefulness of cultivating the moral qualities 
—ethic feeling (which should not be demonstrative) 
and moral sense to prolong into old age bodily and 
mental vigor. The address and knack which lighten 
labor are certainly to be sought after ; and in youth 
the rein is to be given to the passion for perfect liter- 
ary form. But moral strength is the life of life. 
Adaptability is an ever-necessary quality for the 
journalist. The best way to acquire it is to become 
at all times a slave to duty, which in principle is im- 
mutable, but the application of which is continually 
varying.” 
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A WOMAN IN THE AFRICAN DIGGINGS. 


HE Century publishes an account by Annie 
Russell of her sister’s remarkable career in the 
African diggings soon after the discovery of gold in 
1873. The only method of traveling across the ab- 
solutely wild country was in wagons drawn down 
successions of precipitous terraces by spans of six- 
teen or eighteen oxen. The intrepid young woman 
whose adventures her sister now chronicles, was the 
first white woman who had ever set foot in this country. 
Her soul was fired by the reports of the discoveries of 
gold and she left her occupation of school teacher in 
the Transvaal against the wishes of friends and rela- 

tives. 

IN THE WILDERNESS. 

‘“‘The country where the diggings were situated 
was a terra incognita, an uninhabited wilderness. It 
could be reached only over bridgeless rivers and road- 
less mountains; but with these facts all set before 
her in their most uninviting aspect, and conventional 
scruples whispering sinister threats against the defi- 
ance of time-honored prejudices, she deliberately 
went on making preparations to carry out her pur- 
pose. In her leisure time she cut out and sewed to- 
gether the tent which was to be her home at the dig- 
gings; and shortly she realized on the few effects she 
possessed in connection with her scholastic occupa- 
tion, hired a Boer with his wagon to take her and her 
necessary outfit, implements, and provisions to El 
Dorado, and, with a younger brother, set out. 

‘* Fronr the point at which they took their departure 
there was no road or direct route for their guidance, 
and they had to steer their course by such casual in- 
formation as they could occasionally glean from na- 
tives, and by a dependence on the sun. 


A DESERVED SUCCESS. 


‘* My sister lived for two years in her little canvas 
tent on the creek, which she had inthe meantime in- 
closed by means of a fence of laced boughs and 
planted about with vegetables. She found gold for 
the most part steadily, but only in small quantities 
of a few ounces at a time. It existed very indefinitely, 
and there were no indications that proved of the 
slightest value in searching for it. At one time she 
hit upon the expedient of meeting her expenses by 
making ginger beer and pastry, a difficult task where 
kitchens are not, and with cooking utensils of the 
most primitive kind. The sight of such delicacies 
raised the liveliest emotions in the diggers, whose 
life condemned them to a monotonous and sorry fare, 
and the Kafir who became the itinerant vender on 
these occasions grew inflated with the importance it 
conferred on him. He was hailed in all directions, 
and when he could no longer meet the demands of 
importunate customers he would toss the basket in 
the air witha smile of ironical pity. In the mean- 
time several claims had passed through my sister's 
hands, and the last of these realized some of the ex- 
pectations the hope of which gives a flavor of excite- 
ment to the monotony of gold digging. This claim 
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contained a rich lead, from which some very fine 
nuggets of almost pure gold were taken, solid lumps 
of metal averaging in weight from eight ounces to 
four pounds. She was now in possession of a mod- 
erate competency, and her success was the theme of 
considerable comment throughout the entire press of 
South Africa.” 


GORILLAS AND CHIMPANZEES. 


R. R. L. GARNER, who is now in the wilds of 
4 Africa studying the speech of monkeys, con- 
tributes an article to McClure’s Magazine. Mr. Gar- 
ner has set up his iron cage ina jungle and in it he 
sits and makes notes of the habits of the monkey race. 
As yet he has not been able to obtain any accurate 
data on the subject most interesting to him, the 
speech of these creatures, but he has accumulated 
some entertaining facts about their manners. 


THE GORILLA FAMILY. 

Mr. Garner’s own experience added to the stories 
which he has heard from the natives seems to indicate 
that the gorilla is a polygamous animal. The gorilla 
wanders about the country accompanied by his wives 
and children. He will keepa wife fora good many 
years and seems to preserve a certain degree of marital 
fidelity. This patriarch is known to the natives as 
the ‘‘king gorilla,” and in his household he is a 
tyrant. When he is hungry he sits down and sends 
his family to get food for him. 

SUPERIOR INTELLIGENCE OF THE CHIMPANZEE. 

Mr. Garner holds, contrary to many scientists, that 
the chimpanzee is more intelligent than the gorilla. 
The gorilla avoids human society while the chim- 
panzee seeks it and easily adapts himself to it. Mr. 
Garner’s closest companion in the wilderness at 
present is a young chimpanzee which he has adopted 
and named Moses ‘‘ because he was found in a papy- 
rus swamp.” 

Of this animal Mr. Garner says: 

‘‘He isa great pleasure to me as well as a great 
plague, for he wants to hug me all the time, and 
never wants me to put him down. About ten o’clock 
every day he comes for a nap, and when I wrap him 
up and lay him on a box by my side, he sleeps quietly 
till noon. After a good sleep he climbs on my lap 
and embraces me with devotion, until I really tire of 
him. Much of the time I write with him on my lap, 
and when I put him outside the cage he climbs up 
near ine, and begs and pulls my sleeve until I relent, 
and let him come inside again. When I leave my 
cage L usually take him with me, and when he sees 
me take my rifle he begins to fret until I let him 
mount my back, which he does with great skill, and 
hangs on to me like the ivy to a church wall. 

‘‘T am trying to teach Moses to speak English, but 
up to this time he has not succeeded. He tries to 
move his lips as I do, but makes no sound. However, 
he has only been in school a very short term, and I 
think he will learn by and by. I am also trying him 
on some simple problems with blocks, and sometimes 
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I think he is doing quite well. I am giving him some 
lessons in cleanliness, and he listens with profound 
silence to my precepts, but when it comes to taking a 
bath, Moses is a rank heretic. He will allow his 
hands to be washed, but when it comes to wetting 
his face, no logic will convince him that he needs it. 
He has a great horror for large bugs, and when one 
comes near him he will talk like a phonograph and 
brush at it with his hands until he gets rid of it. 
When he sees or hears anything strange he always 
tells me in a low tone, unless it comes too near, and 
then he announces it with a yell. At times I refuse 
to pay any attention to him and he will fall down, 
scream and sulk like a very naughty child. He is 
extremely jealous, and does not want any one to 
come near me.” 


THE SONGS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


HE Music Review publishes two papers on Indian 
Music read at the American Musical Congress. 
The one by Miss A. C. Fletcher is uncommonly 
interesting: ‘‘The Indian generally sings out of 
doors, and the din that attends certain classes of songs 
makes it almost impossible for the untrained ear to 
catch the melody. A dozen may be singing with all 
their vocal force, and half as many more beating the 
drum with might and main. Add to this the noise 
of many people, the barking of dogs, and the con- 
fusion of a camp, and one can fancy how troublesome 
it would be to understand all that music stands for 
to the Indian. 

‘‘ His emotional expression is in his music. Every 
pleasure is enhanced by melody, and there is no 
sorrow or dread that is not solaced by music. When 
his soul is moved he bursts into songs; when he 
would seek aid from the unseen mysterious forces of 
nature, he sends forth the messenger of song to find 
the god or ‘ Power that Makes,’ and to draw from its 
infinite source to supply its own need . The 
prayer is always a song or a chant, and the vision 
when it comes is of some form which signifies to him 
the approving presence of the ‘Power that Makes.’ 
These vision songs belong solely to the individual ; no 
man ever sings another man’s sacred song. 

‘‘ Other songs have the power to entice animals to- 
ward the hunter ; these mystery songs have been re- 
ceived in dreams or visions. The religious songs are 
not all mystery songs; there are tribal ceremonies, 
religious in character, with elaborate ritual and music 
very simple in structure. Game and gambling songs 
are numerous ; children have their ditties, which they 
hand down to still younger generations ; fireside tales 
are interspersed with songs, and many avocations 
pursued by men and women are lightened by musical 
cadences. The war dance has a fascination to most 
strangers, especially if given in costume, the personal 
decorations, the movements, and the loud singing 
combining to make a wild and savage scene which the 
red man has learnt to know is pleasing to his white 
neighbor. 

‘‘The text of the love songs of the Omahasis much 
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more elaborate than that in any other class, and 
affords an interesting study of the development of the 
ballad. One class of love songsis supplied with musi- 
cal syllables instead of words, and they are sung by 
the youth as he stands on some vantage point over- 
looking the lodge of the girl he desires to win. The 
funeral song of the Omahas is sung by a number of 
young men, who beat the time by striking two short 
willow sticks together. In the expression of their sor- 
row for the dead, they insert a small willow branch 
through two incisions in the flesh of the left arm, and 
their blood drips from the leaves as they sing their 
beautiful major melody. The blood is in token of 


sympathy for the bereaved ; the dead cannot see the . 


ghastly sight. The song is for the departing spirit 
that it may enter with joy into the future state.” 

It will thus be seen that the Indian is more con- 
cerned with the response of the song to his own mood 
than with its effect upon his ear as a musical compo- 
sition ; his enjoyment is emotional rather than intel- 
lectual. 

Mr. J. C. Fillmore’s paper in the same review deals 
with the Indian songs in their technical aspect, but 
his study is equally interesting, and is accompanied 
by many musical illustrations. 


MUSIC IN DAHOMEY, 





NOTHER interesting article on a musical sub- 


ject appears in the Revue Encyclopédique of 
August 15. M. Julien Tiersot here discourses on 
‘“*The Music of Dahomey,” not from personal expe- 
rience in Dahomey, but from a study of the various 
troupes of Dahomeyans and Amazons that have 
visited Paris time and again and have given musical 
performances, and his paper forms a valuable con- 
tribution to a general study of musical ethnography. 
As was to be expected, the music of Dahomey is of 
a military and warlike character. At the festivals 
gronps of young women execute extracrdinary dances, 
with vocal and instrumental accompaniment. Most 
of the instruments belong to the kettledrum family ; 
and indeed nearly all the instruments used are instru- 
ments of percussion, so that noise and tumult may 
be said to be the chief characteristics of the music of 
Dahomey. Besides, different players often render 
different rhythms at the same time, and the tumult 
may be better imagined than described. Sometimes, 
however, the men and women sing alternately, and 
then together, but the melodies seem very monoto- 
nous, and cannot be considered as art. Again, the 
voice of a chief will be heard alone, and he answered 
by all the chorus. 





THE editor of the Andover Review is so delighted 
with Professor Huxley’s last discourse that he almost 
welcomes him within the fold of the Christian 
Church. After setting forth Professor Huxley’s short- 
comings he says: ‘‘ That Professor Huxley does not 
look beyond the progress of the race and fails to 
recognize man’s religious nature does not impair the 
force of that which he does admit and emphasize. 
Now that a distinguished evolutionist declares that 


human progress is moral, is in freedom under the 
law of love, is different in kind from physical evolu- 
tion, all is conceded that is essential both for ethics 
and for religion.” 


THE ITALIANS OF TO-DAY. 


N the Revue des Deux Mondes of August 1, M. 
Réné Bazin continues his papers on ‘‘ The Italians 

of To-Day.” Rome is in reality quite a small town, 
and during the last twenty years it has been strug- 
gling in the grip of an alien civilization. Its popula- 
tion has nearly doubled since 1870; for it had then 
226,000 inhabitants, and now can boast of nearly 
400,000. Out of four people walking in a Roman 
street, barely half are Romans. And to house this 
surplus of strangers, the old city has been pierced as 
by dividing knives, an attempt being made to con- 
struct new streets on a regular plan, of which the 
chief example is the long, handsome Via Nazionale, 





which possesses undeniable beauty, but might just as * 


well be a thoroughfare in Turin or Milan. Baron 
Haussmann was in Rome when the Italians became 
masters of the city, and the trace of his transforming 
hands is still plainly to be seen. The fever of specu- 
lation which seized upon the Roman nobles, and made 
them play into the hands of the building firms, and 
the devastating ruins which fell upon the spiders as 
well as upon the flies, has become matter of history. 
Old travelers who remember the Rome of their youth 
wail over the desecration, and say that a unique re- 
sult of ages has been destroyed for the creation of a 
handsome town like any other town, that the new 
houses are blindingly white or unpleasantly yellow, 
and the pity of it is, that innumerable buildings are 
left unfinished, the openings walled up with boards, 
and sometimes literally inhabited by squatters. In 
some instances fine frescoes adorn the walls of half- 
built buildings, but the dire fate of commercial fail- 
ure fell upon the masters and men, and a washer- 
woman may be seen carrying her pile of linen up the 
unfinished stairs. M. Bazin tells us that the army 
of 50,000 workmen, contractors, artisans and specu- 
lators put to flight by the crisis are gone, and there is 
no sign of their return. 

Leaving Rome, which must ever possess the Coli- 
seum and the Vatican, the seven Basilicas, the rush- 
ing fountains of the past, and the new streets of 
which must be endured with resignation, M. Bazin 
bids us take our stand with him on the steps of St. 
John Lateran and look across the Campagna. The 
Agro, or vast land surrounding Rome on every side, 
is full of tormenting questions and the subject of 
most contradictory statements. Enterprising hus- 
bandmen of all ranks try their hands on it, but it is 
full of fever, and in the old Roman literature we find 
lamentations over the malaria which might have been 
written yesterday, and admidst the ruins of ancient 
suburban houses of the larger sort are votive stones 
to the great goddess Fever. What the Popes did, 
what the Italian government has done or tried to do, 
and the story of the immense emigration of Italians 
to foreign countries, notably to South America, leay- 
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ing this great and almost uncultivated desert at their 
very gates, is teld very powerfully and picturesquely 
by M. Bazin. While the rural Italians are leaving 
their native land, the mountaineers of the Abruzzi 
are being brought down in hordes to work on the 
great estates. These poor people receive the smallest 
pay : they are contracted for as if they were all but 
slaves. ‘To the west of Rome, in the direction of 
Ostia, the municipality has tried to establish small 
hospitals where the sick can be locally attended. 
They used to be sent to Rome. In this district the 
malaria is particularly severe. 

M. Bazin’s article is full of feelings of picturesque 
description. Rome enthroned in its Campagna is the 
most striking and poetical place in the world; but 
there appears to be a spell upon all attempts to make 
it a satisfactory home for modern civilization. Crops 
there are, and herds of cattle, and men and beasts 
compose endless unsought pictures ; but the genius of 
the people and place seems to refuse assimilation, and 
the tide of life beats up against those ancient ram- 
parts and is worsted in the struggle. Money fails 
and the people cannot be stirred, and the old Eternal 
City says to the newcomers, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther.” 


THE REAL CONDITION OF THE SOUTHERN 
FARMER. 


EORGE K. HOLMES, of the Census Bureau, 
makes some startling disclosures as to the real 
condition of the Southern farmer in the September 
number of the Annals of the American Academy. 
His paper, which is entitled the ‘‘ Peons of the South,” 
is an attempt to prove that the Southern cotton 
planter is held in a form of bondage by the merchant 
and that his condition is yearly becoming worse. 
After a brief description of Southern conditions be- 
fore the war, Mr. Holmes says: ‘The planters, 
their sons, the ‘ poor whites,’ and their comrades of 
other descriptions, returned from the camp, in 
poverty, worn out, dispirited, hopeless of the future 
and dazed with the collapse of their dream. Their 
old home surroundings were gone and they must 
create such new ones as were permitted by ex- 
pediency and the limited means at command. Their 
first concern was food and the strict necessities of 
life, which they must produce or borrow from those 
who had not lost all of their wealth or credit. Large 
plantations could not be cultivated as of yore for 
want of equipment, and a subdivision into tenancies 
was the only course. So it happened that tenant 
farming largely replaced the old system. Farmers 
who owned the farms that they cultivated and land- 
lords alike had to obtain from merchants the supplies 
of food, clothing and farm equipments that were 
needed, and these on credit, giving in return pledges 
of the crop to come, out of which the debts must be 
paid. The tenants, even less prepared to choose, 
adopted the same system and lived on their interest in 
the future crop. 
‘The merchants then took the helm. Such crops 
as they could most readily market must be produced 
under their orders, regardless of the fact that they 
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might not be the most advantageous to their debtors. 
The kind of crop that best accorded with this require- 
ment in the cotton region was cotton, and it was de- 
manded in quantities proportionate to the indebted- 
ness that was allowed to accumulate. The sale of 
the cotton, too, wastaken charge of by the merchants, 
and as the system in this respect was much like that 
which prevailed before the war, its necessity was 
readily accepted by the farm owners; but now the 
balance of the account was with the merchant and 
agent. His cry for cotton and more cotton, to keep 
pace with the indebtedness, has led to an increase in 
the production of this fibre since the war so enormous 
that the North, ignorant of the real situation, has 
pointed to it as an evidence of the superiority of the 
free over the slave labor of the blacks. But the 
situation is not misunderstood in the South. The 
merchants, who advance plantation supplies, have 
replaced the former masters and have made peons of 
them and of their former slaves. 

**Every crop of cotton is mostly consumed before 
it is harvested, and after the harvest the farm owner 
or tenant has to place a lien on the next year’s crop, 
often before the seed goes inthe ground. These liens 
bear high rates of interest, regardless of usury laws, 
because the supplies are advanced at excessive prices. 
The road to wealth in the South, outside of the cities, 
and apart from manufactures, is ‘merchandising. 
This being the state of affairs, the agricultural land 
of the cotton States has little sale. Merchants will 
not accept it as security for debts unless they are 
compelled to do so when crop, mules, cattle and other 
personal property are insufficient. This is one reason 
why mortgages on Southern farm land are so few.” 


WHAT THE FARMER CAN DO. 


But what is the remedy for this state of affairs? 
As far as the farmer who owns his land is concerned, 
itis very plain. It is to produce his own supplies, to 
keep a careful watch in order to prevent waste, to 
enforce economy, to constantly guard against out- 
goes that are charges against his crops. Let the land- 
lord do this and he can emancipate himself from his 
peonage to the merchant. 

‘*Once let them reach a position where they can 
defy him and resist his demands for cotton, they can 
check its overproduction, diversify their agriculture, 
pay more attention to the rearing of domestic animals 
and to the raising of fruits and vegetables, at the same 
time aiming to master a specialty. But the black 
tenant has more to overcome. He, too, is living on 
the next crop, but he operates on so small a scale on 
his one-mule or two-mule holding that his net prod- 
uct of wealth gives him no more than a poor subsist- 
ence. The tenant system, as now managed, is eco- 
nomically inferior to the previous slave system, and, 
while he did not get a due share of the products of his 
labor as a slave, he gets even less now, because he re- 
ceives a share of the incidence of the comparative 
economic loss. The first step in the tenant’s elevation 
consists in his producing his own food, and as far as 
possible other supplies, which are now mostly a 
charge against his share of the crop. He may then 
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have a margin for saving, if he is economical, and it 
is only with this that he can elevate himself to farm 
ownership and give himself the independence that was 
his vision at hisemancipation. That any considerable 
number of them will do this is not believed in the 
South.” 

In conclusion Mr. Holmes says: ‘‘ There is no doubt 
that the plantation owners can work out their own 
salvation, if they will, in spite of the low quality of 
the labor they must hire. The question is whether 
they have the will to do so, whether long custom and 
tradition have not so incrusted them that they have 
lost their adaptability. From the tenants little can 
be expected. Most of them are so wanting in the in- 
stincts on which depend their rise from the kind of 
peonage in which they live, that they will not do bet- 
ter than they are doing.” 


THE FIRST STATE CONSTITUTIONS. 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM C. MOREY, in his paper 

on the ‘‘ First State Constitutions” in the Sep- 
tember number of the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy, shows ‘‘ how the organic laws of the colonies 
were translated into the constitutions of the original 
States.” This was what might be called the second 
period in the history of our constitutional law. The 
first period has already been treated by Professor 
Morey in an earlier paper showing ‘‘ how the char- 
acters of the English trading companies were trans- 
formed into the organie laws of the early colonies.” 
The importance of the period discussed in the present 
paper is thus stated by Professor Morey : ‘‘ When the 
average American citizen thinks of the constitutional 
law of his country his mind naturally reverts to the 
written document drawn up by the convention of 
1787, and put into practical force at the inauguration 
of Washington. Heis inclined to forget that when our 
Fathers met together in Philadelphia to ‘ form a more 
perfect union,’ they had already before their eyes the 
written constitutions of thirteen independent States. 
He would be inclined to question the statement that the 
most eventful constitution-making epoch in our his- 
tory was not the year 1787, but an antecedent period 
extending from 1776 to 1780.” Starting with the most 
primitive form of colonial government, consisting of 
a governor, a deputy-governor, a council of assistants 
and an assembly, Professor Morey traces out success- 
ively the growth of those ‘‘ more complex institutions 
which characterized the later colonies, and which be- 
came embodied in the first State constitutions.” ‘‘ The 
first important variation,” he says, ‘‘ from what we 
have described as the simple and primitive form of 
the colony was due to the growth of the representa- 
tive system. It is quite natural to suppose that this 
system was introduced into the colonies from Eng- 
land and was an imitation, or at least a reproduction, 
of tbe English House of Commons.” On examination, 
however, it will be seen ‘*‘ that the form of represen- 
tation which grew up in the American colonies was 
not a reproduction of theelaborate and comparatively 
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mature system which then existed in England, but 
was the outgrowth of the simple life of the colonists 
themselves, and was, moreover, marked by those 
inchoate features which distinguish a primitive from 
a well-developed institution.” After explaining the 
growth of this system, Mr. Morey shows how the bi- 
cameral system came to be adopted and what the 
other modifications of the primitive form of govern- 
ment were. 

‘“‘ The chief cause which led to the formation of the 
first State constitutions was, of course, the conflict 
between the colonies and the English king ; and espe- 
cially the hostile attitude assumed by the royal gov- 
ernors. The need of assuming some kind of inde- 
pendent governments was apparent immediately after 
the breaking out of open hostilities. Even before the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted by the 
Continental Congress, such independent governments 
were assumed by seven States. The first State con- 
stitutions were, in their main features, the direct 
descendants of the colonial governments, modified to 
the extent necessary to bring them into harmony 
with the republican spirit of the people. Every 
State, either in a preamble or in a separate declara- 
tion of rights, prefaced its constitution by a statement 
of the chartered rights upon which it had always 
insisted ; and many of them also declared in general 
terms the democratic principles which their experi- 
ence and reason had taught them and which had 
been partly realized in their previous governments. 
In their new constitutional enactments there was 
shown a marked degree of conservatism, changes 
being made only to the extent necessary to bring the 
new governments into harmony with republican 
ideas, without violating too much the recognized tra- 
ditions of the colonies.” 

Professor Morey then shows what these changes 
were, especially as to the constitution of the two 
Houses and the reorganization of the executive. He 
concludes as follows : 

‘*The claim that the American political system has 
a distinctive history and character of its own does 
not involve any disparagement of the British consti- 
tution. Having a common origin in the instincts and 
institutions of the Teutonic race, having a common 
basis in the principles of Magna Charta, they have, 
since the seventh century, presented two distinct 
phases in the evolution of democratic ideas. In the 
one case we see republicanism adjusting itself to the 
existing forms of an aristocratic and monarchical 
government. In the other case we see republicanism 
casting aside these forms and substituting those 
which are believed to be more in harmony with the 
republican spirit. It is one thing toregard the 
American colonists as devoted to these chartered 
rights which many centuries before had been extorted 
from King John. It is quite another thing to regard 
them as reproducing, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the governmental forms under which those 
rights were for a time ignored and trampled under 
foot.” 
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THE FORUM. 


XTENDED reviews have been made of ‘‘ The Vatican 
and the United States,” by Dr. McGlynn ; ‘‘ Phe- 
nomenal Aspects of the Financial Crisis,” by Albert C. 
Stevens; ‘‘ My Four Favorite Parts,” by Henry Irving ; 
‘‘Criminals Not the Victims of Heredity,” by W. M. F. 
Round ; ‘‘ Federal and Confederate Pensions Contrasted,” 
by M. B. Morton, and ‘*The Pay of American College 
Professors,” by President W. R. Harper. 
BROOKLYN'S CITY GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Edward M. Shepard contributes an artic'e in which 
he attempts to locate the cause for the degeneration of 
Brooklyn’s gover.iment. That there has been such a de- 
generaticn he thinks there is no question, but he reso- 
lutely refuses to take his stand with those pessimists who 
say that the decay is hopeless, nor will he admit that it is 
due to the ‘‘Brooklyn idea” of city government This 
‘idea ” took form in the charter of 1882, and by it almost 
absolute authority is delegated to the mayor ; all heads 
of departments and all other municipal officers, with the 
exception of the comptroller and the auditor, are ap- 
pointed by him. Thus the Brooklyn idea is quite con- 
trary to the Federal conception that many checks should 
be put upon the executive. But the people of Brooklyn 
had been sol ng puzzled to know where to lay the blame 
for misgovernment that they decided to place authority 
in the hands of one man, who must be responsible for all 
mismanagement. Mr. Shepard asserts that under Mayor 
Seth Low this plan was an unquestioned success, and he 
also asserts that the mayoralty of Mr. Boody isa conceded 
failure. But, says he, the fault is not in the ‘‘idea,” but 
in the administration of the idea. The remedy is in the 
hands of the voters of Brooklyn, who can elect to office 
whomsoever they choose. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Mr. C. B. Tillinghast, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Public Library Commission, furnishes some facts about 
public libraries in his State. He notes that there is a rel- 
ative increase in the use of the reference over the circu- 
lating department. This he explains by the fact that 
home literature can be so cheaply bought in the newspa- 
per, magazine and paper-bound book. These same news- 
papers and magazines have created in the public a taste 
for illustrated books, to satisfy which the resources of fhe 
library are taxed to the utmost. Mr. Tillinghast finds 
that among the most popular booksare ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” ‘‘ Ben Hur,” ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” and Hawthorne's 
books. Some of the old stories, such as ‘‘The Lamp- 
lighter,” and ‘‘ The Wide Wide World,” are still read con- 
tinually, while books of great recent popularity, such as 
“Looking Backward,” and Robert Elsmere,” are much 
less sought after th n they were a short time ago. Mr. 
Tillinghast pleads for free libraries. ‘‘The smallest fee 
for the use of books is a fatal obstacle to their general 
circulation.” 

COMPULSORY STATE INSURANCE. 

Mr. John Graham Brooks calls attention to certain ef- 
fects of the German compulsory insurance law ; a law by 
which ‘‘nearly 13,000,000 laborers are actually insured 
against sickness, accident, invalidity and old age.” Mr. 
Brooks does not consider that the direct material gains 


from this system are as yet large, but he believes that it. 
is having a most wholesome effect in clearing up sociologi- 
cal problems. The insurance laws “ assume a close knowl- 
edge of wages, and the various standard of living among 
the workers ;” and again, they have given rise to “a 
sort of popular science for the study of industrial diseases 
and accidents, their cause and cure.” The greatest serv- 
ice rendered by the system, Mr. Brooks thinks, is per- 
haps the knowledge which it has given the ‘‘ comfortable 
classes” of ‘‘ the life of those upon whom the world’s 
heavier drudgery falls.” 
‘* WOMAN.” 


Mrs. Helen Watterson protests against woman’s con- 
tinual excitement over ‘‘ woman.” Especially does she 
object to the woman’s exhibit at the World’s Fair : ‘To 
make a separate exhibit of women’s work does no honor 
to women, no matter how good the work may be, for it. 
seems to make a marvel of what is no marvel at all, 
namely, that women are as capable as men in most things, 
more capable than men in many things, and utterly in- 
capable of afew things that men do very well.” So long 
as women persist in claiming special attention for their 
work because it is done by women, so long do they post- 
pone the general acknowledgment of their equality with 
men. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


66 Tt HE Political Situation,” by ex-Speaker Reed, and 
‘The Lesson of Heredity,” by Dr. Henry Smith 
Williams, are reviewed in the preceding department. 


POLAR PROBABILITIES OF 1894. 


Gen. A. W. Greely forecasts the probabilities for arctic: 
discoveries in the coming year. There are now three ex- 
peditions in the polar regions. One is under command of 
Nansen, a Norwegian, who proposes to utilize the ice: 
drift of the Siberian Ocean as a means of bringing him 
near the pole. This plan depends for its success on Nan- 
sen’s conjecture that the drift is in a particular direction. 
Gen. Greely considers this plan little short of suicidal. 
Jackson, an Englishman, proposes to explore Franz. 
Josef’s Land, and if possible reach the pole by that route. 
Gen. Greely thinks that Jackson’s purpose is thoroughly 
sane, and predicts that this expedition will secure ‘‘ quite 
extensive additions to our knowledge of Arctic lands, and 
possibly the attainment of an unprecedentedly high lati- 
tude.” The third exploration party is in charge of the 
American Lieutenant Peary, whose object is to follow 
out his previous route over the inland ice of Greenland. 
Gen. Greely has great confidence in Peary’s hardihood 
and skill, but he does not think that Peary can ever reach 
the farthest north by this plan. 


WILLIAM H CRANE ON PLAYWRITING. 


Mr. William H. Crane writes about plays and play- 
writing. He repeats the oft-made statement that the 
chief thing in a play is the action ; eloquence, epigram 
and wit will not make asuccessful play. If the situation 
is properly dramatic these things will probably ensue and. 
carry on the action, but the action must be there. Mr. 
Crane believes that the dramatic faculty is a special gift. 
None who lack it can write plays, and as he believes that: 
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very few indeed possess it, he is not very encouraging to 
aspiring young playwrights. 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

Rev. J. A. Zahn, in an article on ‘‘ Christian Faith and 
Scientific Freedom,” undertakes to show that religion and 
science are not at variance and that the Christian Church 
has never been hostile to scientific truth. ‘‘ Regarding 
questions of philosophy and science, that have no direct 
bearing on dogma, the Church has always permitted the 
greatest liberty of thought and freedom of discu: sion.” 
He bolsters up his assertions by references to devoted 
Christians who in all ages, from the early fathers to the 
present time, have been earnest students of scientific 
truths and have been permitted t» pursue these studies 
without hindrance from the Church. 


THE WEALTH OF NEW YORK, 


In the first of a series of articles which Mayor Gilroy 
proposes to write about New York, he admits the diffi- 
culty ot making any accurate estimate ; this is hard to 
do even in the case of a private fortune. But Mayor Gil- 
roy finds a very significant fact in the interest which New 
York is paying on its indebtedness. In 1880 this interest 
Was six and seven per cent., while now the bulk of the 
money is borrowed at less than four percent. The finan- 
cial credit of a community depends, Mr. Gilroy says, 
‘‘upon the extent and availability of its visible and ma- 
terialized belongings,” and taking this as a test he con- 
cludes that ‘‘ New York is probably the richest commu- 
nity on earth.” 

WOMAN’S WORK. 

Marion Harland writes to show that a woman who 
undertakes to rear a family of children, and at the same 
time pursue a profession is trying an impossibility. But 
this does not mean that a mother needs to disregard in- 
tellectual pursuits. On the contrary, says the writer, the 
woman who keeps in intellectual touch with her growing 
children and gives her husband reason to trust her good 
judgment will be leading a more intelligent life than 
many women in the professions. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS. 


R. KUST von STAUFEN presents ‘‘A Solution 
of the Chinese Question.” After discussing the 
influence of the Chinese in this country, which, he de- 
clares, is generelly acknowledged to be of a ‘‘ pre-eminently 
demoralizing nature, directly and indirectly.” Mr. von 
Staufen says: ‘‘ The truly rational way to deal with the 
question is to settle it permanently, and that can only be 
done by the deportation of all the Chinese that compete 
in any way with American labor in any form whatso- 
ever. This deportation cannot by any means be called 
inhuman, when all the various phases of the problem are 
considered calmly. Sentiment in this case is misplaced 
and entirely to be dispensed with, since the weal of the 
nation is at stake, reason and common sense must be the 
only guides to achieve an end that is in accord with one’s 
own people and civilization.” 

Mr. Sheridan P. Read deplores the decline of our trade 
with China. He says that the ‘failure of Russell & Co. 
in 1891 marks the disappearance of the last American 
firm in China and leaves American commercial interests 
in that country entirely in the hands of foreigners.” 

Mr. Read does not believe the enforcement of the Geary 
act need materially impair our commercial intercourse 
with the Chinese, as too many of them depend entirely 
upon the United States for the consumption of their arti- 
cles of manufacture and produce. 
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General M. M. Trumbull discusses ‘‘ The Limits of a 


. State Education,” pointing the obstacles which must be 


overcome in order to secure a properly progressive pub- 
lic educationalsystem. ‘ There is,” he says, ‘‘a principle 
which will sustain the common school system to ten 
times its present weight, and it is this: in a government 
founded, theoretically at least, on social and political 
equality, every chilu is entitled to a public school educa- 
tion, incidentilly for the advantage of the State, but ab- 
solutely as the right of the child, for the child’s own sake, 
in order that every boy and every girl may have a fair 
and equal start with every other i: the race for honor- 
able position, and in the struggle for a respectable exist- 
ence. Inno other way can the democratic principle be 
reduced to practice.” 


THE ARENA. 


N our department of Leading Articles there will be 
found a review of ‘The New Education and the 
Pablic Schools,” by Editor B. O. Flower. 

Rev. Howard MacQueary in an article on ‘‘ Moral and 
Immoral Literature,” arraigns the reading public for its 
condemnation of many books which were written with a 
high moral purpose. Mr. MacQueary considers that no 
book is immoral which truthfully presents any phase of 
real life. Ella Wheeler Wilcox pleads for a theosophical 
basis for occult investigations. E. P. Powell contributes. 
quite an extended study of Benjamin Franklin as a diplo- 
matist. The financial crisis finds an echo in Geo. C. 
Douglass’ article ‘‘ A Money Famine in a Nation Rich in 
Money’s Worth.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly does not contain any papers of 

unusual importance, with the exception of Mr. 

Grant Allen’s denunciation of the Christian religion, 

which is noticed elsewhere. The first place in the maga- 

zine is given to Mr. W. H. Grenfell’s reply to Mr. Glad- 

stone’s speech in defense of monometallism, quoted from 
in another department. 

THE ORIGIN OF CRIME. 


Mr. W. Bevan Lewis, in an elaborate statistical paper 
stuffed full of figures, discusses the question as to how 
far crime is the direct product of alcoholism. His more 
important co:clusions are thus expressed: ‘ Insanity 
(simple) is probably the result of very complex social 
factors, not so intimately due to the direct agency of 
alcoholic excess as is the case with criminal degeneracy. 

“ Alcoholism, on the other hand, tends towards the pro- 
duction of epilepsy and the epileptoid states in the off- 
spring, and when indulged in to excess by this degener- 
ate progeny tends to issue in the convulsive forms of in- 
sanity so often associated with criminal propensities. 

‘‘ A large proportion of criminals show epileptoid feat- 
ures, and are to be regarded probably as the degenerate 
relics of an ancestry who have passed through th» more 
acute stages of mental derangement. 

‘““A large amount of juvenile depravity may be dis- 
tinctly traced to these epileptoid states inherited from an. 
alcoholic or neurotic parentage.” 

TH= CLIMBING OF HIGH MOUNTAINS. 


Mr. W. M. Conway, the mountaineer, who has beaten 
the record in the Himalayas, describes the training and 
precautions necessary to reach the highest heights. The 
Alps, he thinks, have ceased to be a training school for 
climbers. Their places are taken by the Caucasus, but 
the passion for climbing, instead of declining, tends ever 
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to increase. He describes his own experiences in the 
Himalayas, and sets forth the precautions necessary to 
break his record. He says: ‘‘ With such precautions, I 
think, it may be possible in the Karakorams to reach an 
altitude of 24,000 feet. I do not prophesy that greater 


heights will not be obtained, but I hardly expect that 


they will be.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


RS. CUNNINGHAM GRAHAM describes the life 
i of one George Leslie, a Scotchman, who was con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century, and died as Father Archangel, a Capu- 
chin friar in the north of Scotland. He had gone there in 
order to convert the Aberdonians to Rome. Mr. William 
Sharp writes an article on ‘‘La Jeune Belgique,” and 
gives an interesting account of the literary movement 
which is so remarkable in Belgium at the present day. 
Baudelaire, says William Sharp, is the tutelary god of 
young Belgium. Judging from what Mr. Sharp says it 
would not have been a misfortune if young Belgium had 
never grown up, but had perished in its cradle. 


HOW SHOULD NOVELS BE WRITTEN ? 


Mr. Benson, the author of ‘‘ Dodo,” discusses the ques- 
tion of how should novels be written. Mr. Benson says : 
“There is one art, to be reached or not reached by one 
road. The method, the means, the plan of the rightly 
constructed book are the exact opposite of an example of 
this class. First comes the idea, the essense, the plot, be 
that what it may—the inevitable development (not the 
portrait), n t of individuals, but of types. Next comes 
the grouping, the scenery, the successive presentations of 
the march of types. Lastly, the artist, as he is bound to 
do, looks about him for models from which to draw his 
type, and when he has found them he draws from them. 
Every step is vital and essential, the order in which the 
steps are taken is even more vital still. The construction 
inevitably consists of three factors—the idea, the group- 
ing, the models to make the type, whereas in the typical 
English mode the idea is usually left out altogether, the 
two other factors are taken in th: wrong order, and for 
types are substituted individuals.” 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN LIFE. 

Mr. A. 8. Northcote writes pleasantly on ‘* American 
Life Through English Spectacles” He notices the re- 
pugnancy of Americans to country life and comments upon 
the substitutes which the Americans have invented for 
their charm of rural life. Mr. Northcoté says: ‘‘ Ameri- 
can daily life and intercourse is more formal than En- 
glish. The taste for simplicity is growing, I hope and 
believe, throughout America. In every city the foes to 
display are gaining in numbers and the vulgar ostentation 
which some years back so many foreign writers attributed 
to a'most every American is fast dying away. 

‘‘ The sanguineness of the American is another feature 
especially striking to an outsider. The whole temper of 
the people is one of hope. 

‘Of one thing, however, the American as a whole (I 
except the New Englander) is incapable. He cannot 
save The creed of thrift of the German farmer or the 
French peasant is without a follower among city-inhabit- 


ing Americans.” 
WEARINESS. 


The paper by Professor Michael Foster, on ‘‘ Weari- 
ness,’ is very interesting reading. Mr. Foster describes 
the physical phenomena which accompany and cause 
weariness. He says: 


“In every tiny block of muscle 
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there is a part which is really alive, there aie parts which 

- are becoming alive, there are parts which have been alive 
but are now dying or dead ; there is an upward rush 
from the lifeless to the living, a downward rush from the 
living to the dead. This is always going on, whether the 
muscle be quiet and at rest, or whether it be active and 
moving. The failure in power which follows 
action, and which we call weariness, is due not only 
to the too rapid expenditure of capital, but to the clog- 
ging of the machinery with the very products of the 
activity. And indeed there are many reasons for think- 
ing that this latter cause of weariness is at least as potent 
as the former. The sound way to extend the limits of 
activity is not so much by rendering the brain more agile 
as by encouraging the humbler helpmates so that their 
more efficient co-operation may defer the onset of weari- 
ness.” 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
HE first place is given to a very long paper, in which 
Professor Weismann replies to Herbert Spencer. 
Its nature might be adequately indicated by its title: 
‘““The All-Sufticiency of Natural Selection.” He thus 
sums up the conclusions at which he has arrived: ‘I 
hold it to be demonstrated t .at all hereditary adaptation 
rests on natural selection, and that natural selection is 
the one great principle that enables organisms to con- 
form, to a certain high degree, to their varying condi- 
tions, by constructing new adaptations out of old ones. 
It is not merely an accessory principle, which only comes 
into operation when the assumed transmission of func- 
tional variations fail ; but it is the chief principle in the 
variation of organisms, and compared to it, the primary 
variation which is due to the direct action of external in- 
fluences on the germ-plasm is of very secondary impor- 
tance.” 
MR. ANDREW LANG ON PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has for some time past paid consid- 
erable attention to the phenomena of ‘* Borderland,” and 
we have one result of his studies in a paper entitled 
‘*Comparative Psychical Research.” That which strikes 
Mr. Lang is the curious similarity of character in almost 
all the stories of psychical manifestation. Similarity of 
the phenomena compels him to the conclusion that the 
psychological conditions which begat t e ancient narra- 
tive produce the new legends : ‘‘ These surprise us by the 
apparent good faith in marvel and myth of many other- 
wise credible narrators, and by the coincidence, accidental 
or designed, with old stories not generally familiar to the 
modern public.” 

“EVOLUTION A NOTE OF CHRISTIANITY.” 


“Evolution a Note of Christianity” is the title of an 
article by Miss E. M. Caillard. Miss Caillard accepts the 
origin of Christianity and its capacity to survive as sug- 
gesting on Darwinian principles the marvelous, not to say 
miraculous, capacity. She says: ‘‘A religion which 
could wake an answering response in Jew, Greek and 
Roman, despite their widely different mental and moral 
constitution, a religion which could satisfy alike the de- 
mands of the most exalted philosophy and the humble 
requirements of slave and peasant, showed from the first 
a vital power comparable to nothing thatha gone before 
it. Even the tide of corruption and debasement, with 
which its apparent triumph threatened to overwhelm it, 
was powerless to effect more t :an a fresh and astounding 
proof of its vigorous life. We shall look in vain for a 
parallel to this in the history of any other religion ; the 
doctrine of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest ” has never had a 
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a more striking illustration. Nor does the lesson stop 
here, for as every change of environment called for fresh 
adaptation, it brought into action new and unsuspected 
p wers of organic development. A pause in one direction 
meant an advance in another.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Prof. J. Shield Nicholson, writing upon “ The Indian 
Currency Experiment,” expresses the belief that as 
soon as the full effect on trade has been felt, exchange 
will be for a time worse than before. Mr. Phil Robinson 
discourses on the ‘‘ Sunshine and Rain” of this remark- 
able year. Mr. Hamerton writes upon ‘The Founda- 
tions of Art Criticism,” and generally defends Mr. Rus- 
kin against the attacks of the new critics. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


R, SAMUEL WOODS writes an article which will 

be read by many friends of the miners with sin- 

cere regret. He declares that arbitration in wage dis- 
putes is a piece of obsolete machinery which may be 
placed on the scrap board. Mr. Woods thinks that any 
man must be either grossly ignorant, devoid of experi- 
ence, or partial to the coal owners, who concludes that the 
present dispute in England can be settled by arbitration. 
In his judgment, conciliation and not arbitration is the 
only means of settling a dispute between labor and capi- 


tal. 
THE OPERA IN ENGLAND. 


Playgoers and musicians will turn with interest to the 
notes and reminiscences of Sir Augustus Harris, who has 
not hitherto indulged much in autobiographical articles 
in the monthly reviews. Sir Augustus Harris says that 
where other men keep their yachts, he keeps an opera 
house, and he gets quite as much out of his baritones and 
sopranos as others do from their grouse and partridges. 
The result of his experience is to convince him that, if 
you scratch a singer you will find a shopman, and that 
the least competent the aspirant the greater his preten- 
sions. It seems that he lost from $70,000 to $80,000 in one 
of his Drury Lane opera seasons in 1887. After that he 
decided to have nothing whatever to do with operas, and 
he would have been as good as his vow if it had not been 
that Sir Charles Beresford formed a committee to get half 
the boxes subscribed for in advance. As a result he has 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane upon his shoulders. 


THE BOMBAY RIOTS. 


Sir William Wedderburn, writing on the ‘ Bombay 
Riots,” suggests that the persons to be blamed are neither 
the Mussulmans nor the Hindoos, but the British govern- 
ment which prevented them fr m cutting their throats. 
The government of Lord Harris, he says, is not in touch 
with the people or with their leaders. The attitude of 
the government toward the Congress movement and the 
natives generally is unsympathetic, and instead of com- 
posing the strife cf races and religions, the government 
is acting. upon the prin iple of dividing in order that it 
may govern. The moral of the Bombay riots, in fact, ac- 
cording to Sir William Wedderburn, is that England 
should back up the Congress movement. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a very powerful but somewhat disagreeable 

story, «ntitled “‘A L»st Scene,” by Alfhild Agrell. Mr. 


Edmund Go se discourses on the poetry of John Donne. 
Mr, St. John Hope tells the story of ‘Silchester,” the 
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buried Roman city which is being excavated near Read- 
ing. Mr. Albert D. Vandam continues his papers on the 
‘*Comédie Frangaise.” Mr. Rennell Rodd describes his 
visit to the monasteries of Crete. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review has changed hands. It is now 
owned by Mr. Maxse, the son of Admiral Maxse, 
and will be edited by its proprietor, and conducted on the 
same principles as hitherto, with a difference. 1t will be 
as staunchly Unionist as ever, but judging from the 
present number it will be more of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
type than of Mr. Balfour’s. Admiral Maxse’s article upon 
‘* Judas” we notice elsewhere. 


THE BERING SEA AWARD. 


Mr. A. W. Staveley Hill, M.P., does not like the Ber- 
ing Sea Award, and for the following reasons. ‘ While 
the Regulations do not in any way regulate the killing on 
the islands, they interfere with and injuriously affect the 
ocean sealers, but only to a very small extent protect 
the seal ; they seem to justify the criticism that, whilst 
it was impossible to have selected a more competent tri- 
bunal to deal with grave questions of international law, 
the work of regulating the seal industry itself would have 
been more fitly placed in the hands of practical men, who 
might have greater opportunity of arriving at a fair con- 
clusion as to the best mode of dealing with such matters.” 


THE TUSCAN NATIONALITY. 


Mr. Grant Allen has a paper on the ‘‘ Tuscan National- 
ity,” the point of which is to insist upon ‘‘ the cardinal im- 
portance of the Etruscan blood in the secular develop- 
ment of Italian art and Italian civilization.” 

He concludes his paper with the following remarks : 
‘Ts it not acurious refutation of ce:tain modern theories 
as to the innate superiority of the Aryan race (what- 
ever that may mean) that the one people in Italy who 
have thus practically shown themselves most receptive 
of Hellenic and Semitic civilization should turn out to be 
the people most universally admitted, alike on linguistic 
and ethnographic grounds, as of antique non-Aryan or 
pre-Aryan origin ?” 

THE CRIME OF 1867. 


Mr. H. R. Traill is very much disgusted with the British 
elector. Because that individual is not foaming at the 
mouth over the iniquities of Mr. Gladstone, he thinks that 
he has lost all sense of patriotism, and, of course, it is all 
the fault of Disraeli for enfranchising the British house- 
holder: ‘‘ But the prospect is not hopeful. Twenty-six 
years have passed since the crime of 1867, and political 
unfitness of the electorate that created it has only now 
been fully demonstrated. It would almost seem as if the 
British elector has delayed to demonstrate it thus fully 
until he could do so with all the dramatic effect « f irrep- 
arable disaster.” 

A WARNING FROM WALES. 


Mr. A. Griffith-Boscawen, M.P., is scared at the pros- 
pect of a Welsh Nationalist movement. Some men are 
born timid, but an Englishman must be crossed with a 
rabbit before he is frightened of Wales. Mr. Boscawen, 
however, is very timorous. He says: ‘‘The leaders of 
Welsh Radicalism, firmly entrenched in the County Coun- 
cils, flattered by Mr. Gladstone’s mischievous allusions to 
Welsh Nationality, and aided everywhere by the political 
Dissenting preachers, are determined to take the law into 
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their own hands, and to have done with England and 
everything English ; and if England does not wish to have 
a second Ireland in Wales she must look to it, and look to 
it soon.” 

AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THIBET. 

Miss A. R. Taylor is a better traveler than she is 
awriter. This is the good lady who last winter made a 
seven months’ journey from the Chinese town of Tau- 
chau, in the Province of Kan-suh, to the interior of 
Thibet. She got back alive, but although she accom- 
plished more than any man ever accomplished in pene- 
trating into an almost inaccessible region, she is disquali- 
fied by the mere fact of her sex from being a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


The Hon. Evelyn Hubbard, writing on the ‘‘ Rupee 
Difficulty,” says: ‘The closure of the Mints, with all its 
risks, may prove a less evil than the imposition of ad- 
ditional taxation, while inaction is practically synonymous 
with bankruptcy. The government of India stood be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea, and small blame to it 
for seizing the first practical means of escape.” Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood hasa curious story entitled ‘“ Young 
Genius.” Mr. W. Earl Hodgson writes on the ‘ Immor- 
ality of Evolutionary Ethics.” 


THE CENTURY. 


E notice elsewhere the account given by Annie 
Russell of her sister’s travels in the African 
diggings. 

No one of the writings on the World’s Fair has been 
more attractively and ariistically illustrated than the 
opening article of The Century—‘‘Sights at the Fair,” 
with drawings by A. Castaigne. Mr. Gustave Kobbé 
writes the text. He finds that it takes about thirty dol- 
lars in dimes end quarters to do the Plaisance. Among 
other funny “sights” he gives us the following : 

‘“‘T happened to witness one rather funny incident in 
the American silk exhibit. A concern which manufact- 
ures spool silk has as aspecial feature a mammoth artificial 
silkworm. Under the case is an electric mechanical con- 
trivance by which raw silk is made to pass into the worm 
at one end, and spoois of silk are caused to drop out at 
the other. A woman, after watching this for some time, 
exclaimed: ‘ Well, I can understand it all except how it 
manages to get the silk colored !’” 

In the ‘‘Open Letters” department of The Century 
Eliza R. Scidmore has quite along argument for agitation 
in the matter of our national forest reserves, showing 
that we have lagged far behind every other civilized na- 
tion in preserving and getting the value from our forests. 


SCRIBNER’S. 


R. EDWARD J. LOWELL discusses from an histor- 

ical point of view the interesting subject of 
“Clothes,” from the charming and picturesque simplicity 
of the square Greek toga through the various evolutions 
and abnormities of apparel down to our day of silk hats 
and whalebone. The classic simplicity, by the way, Mr. 
Lowell considers as anything but accidental or utilitarian, 
or the product of an unripe age. On the contrary, he 
gives the Greeks credit for a conscicus appreciation of the 
beauty and grandeur of that simplicity with which 
Demosthenes and his fellows were clothed. As to the 
future in clothes, Mr. Lowell says: ‘‘ What is the prob- 
able development of dress in the future? There are 
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plenty of signs that the women are following the mer. 
into utilitarianism. Good sensible clothes and no non- 
sense, heavy cloth, tailor-made and but little trimmed,. 
sailor hats, and pot hats are gaining ground. Silks and 
laces, bright colors and flowing lines are more and more 
reserved for the dinner-party and the ball room. It was 
bound to be so; women’s fashions never fail to follow 
men’s fashions in a modified shape. This time we may 
expect to get rid of the bustle, with all its kindred de- 
formities, and we may surely hope that nothing will be 
evolved by woman so hopelessly hideous as the trousers.” 

In the editorial department ‘‘ The Point of View,” the 
writer of the article calls a halt on the expensive and too 
elaborate paraphernalia and time consumed in phys- 
ical culture. He begins to think that the cure is worse 
than the disease, 

‘‘The apparatus of physical development, especially in 
the cities, has become so elaborate and expensive, that 
there is no great novelty in the spectacle of the youth 
who takes fifty dollars’ worth of exercise as a preliminary 
to attempting ts do five dollars’ worth of head work. The 
body that is once thoroughly habituated to lavish muscu- 
lar exertion demands such exertion to keep it comforta- 
ble. If its tenant has assumed other duties and cannot 
accede to its demands, it makes him thoroughly unhappy 
until it has been so far subdued as to know its place. A 
body that has grown so obstreperous as that is a consid- 
erable inconvenience to a brain-worker. What he wants 
is asimple tenement in which he can dwell without hay- 
ing his attention perpetually distracted by its require- 
ments.” 





HARPER’S. | 

W* quote in another cepartment from the letters of 
James Russell Lowell, edited by Professor Norton, 
and from Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ account of ‘‘ A Gen- 
eralelectionin England.” Mr. Charles Dudley Warner from 
his ‘‘ Editor’s Study ” comments humorously on our recent 
attempts to do the right thing by royalty during its 
ephemeral sojourn amongst us. He points to the disad- 
vantages that such occasions entail with our particular’ 
form of government, and how it would be impossible for 
the President to return the Queen’s call, since there would 
be no local habitation for her possessing the dignity requi- 
site to receive his official visit. ‘‘ We have no place to 
lodge even a king, modified or limited. It is clearly a 
very embarrassing position for a republic inclined to. 
enter the sphere of royal etiquette and pretension. We 
shall have to cease inviting the royal anointed, or build 
palaces for them. If the Emperor of Austria had .come 
over to the Fair we should have been obliged to keep him 
in a private car, and the President would have to return 
his call at the railway station. It seems ridiculous, but 
there would have been no other way to maintain his 
kingly dignity. A private car is our best expression of 
royalty.” 





THE CALIFORNIAN ILLUSTRATED. 
E have reviewed elsewhere Peter Robertson’s arti- 
cle on Henry Irving. The Californian transfers 

this month its establishment from San Francisco to New 
York, as far as its manufacture and business management 
are concerned, but Professor Holden and his assistants 
still edit the magazine from the Golden Gate. With this. 
change of location offering a greater variety of resource 
and a better workmanship, this plucky young journal 
promises to make an even better appearance. It is al- 
ready one of the most readable and attractive of its class. 

Wayne Scott tells this month about walnut growing iw 
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California. The trees are planted with orange trees and 
shelter them. 

“Instances are on record of eight-year-old improved soft- 
shell walnut orchards averaging one hundred pounds to 
the tree The average prices of the nuts sold were from 
ten to fifteen cents a pound. At ten cents, the trees 
would yield ten dollars each per year, or two hundred 
and seventy dollars an acre. This would be ten per cent. 
‘on two thousand seven hundred dollars, or, say, a good 
interest on one thousand dollars an acre after all of the 
expenses of cultivating, irrigating, etc., are allowed. 

‘*In 1889, thirty-two carloads of hardshells, which 
‘brought seven and one-half cents a pound, and two car- 
loads of soft-shells, which brought eight and one-half cents 
a pound, were shipped from the same place, the returns 
this year for the entire lot having been about forty-five 
thousand dollars. The soft, or paper-shell nut, is finely 
flavored, but it is not a good grower. The nuts are small 
and being extremely delicate, are difficult to ship. For 
family use, on asmall lot and for close planting, the paper- 
shell will give good satisfaction. But as a certainty, andas 
a matter of profit exclusively, it is better to adhere to the 
hardy kinds. Even after they cease to bear they are 
profitable. An instance is recorded of a walnut tree, 
grown from the seed, which had, at the age of sixty 
years, attained a diameter of four feet, which, when cut up 
into lumber and seasoned, realized four hundred dollars.” 





M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


“TWO articles in this magazine, ‘‘ Edward Everett 
Hale” and ‘‘ Among the Gorillas,” are summarized 
an our department of Leading Articles. 


AT THE THROTTLE. 


One of the most interesting articles of this number is 
an account by Cleveland Moffett of a journey which he 
made in the cab of a New York Central locomotive. 
Every one has heard of the “‘ World’s Fair flyer,” which 
makes the trip from New York to Chicago in twenty 
hours, running sometimes at the rate of eighty miles an 
hour. Mr. Moffett shows that this great speed is at- 
tained only by acomplete physical and nervous exhaust- 
ion of the engineers who drive the locomotives. 

This trip is made by means of relays of seven engines, 
each with a driver of its own. Yet so severe is the strain 
of this short run that the engineer is almost in a state of 
collapse at the end of it. The limit of human endurance 
would seem to be the measure of railroad speed. It may 
be possible to make such mechanical improvements as 
will permit a rate of one hundred miles an hour, ‘“ but 
where are the men who will run these trains of the future 
when they are built?” the writer asks. ‘‘Can science 
breed us a race of giants? Can money purchase an im- 
munity against suffering ?” 

Mr. Moffett gives some startling facts about the dangers 
of this fast travel. Between New York and Albany there 
are three hundred sets of signals which the engineer must 
recognize instantly, and in case anything is wrong he 
needs a thousand feet in which te bring his train toa 
standstill. 

THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 

Ida M. Tarbell tells of a visit which she paid to M. 
Pasteur in his laboratory. In a handsome building in the 
Rue Dutot 1,500 people are yearly inoculated against hy- 
drophobia. Of these, less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
die. M. Roux, M. Pasteur’s assistant, may well ask, 
“Where do you find a treatment surer?” The hydro- 
phebia microbe has never been discovered, but it has 
been conquered. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE September Cosmopolitan gives up ninety of its 
pages to a detailed description of the World’s Fair 
by different writers, the whole embellished with scores of 
charming half-tone illustrations. Mr. Walker, Editor of 
the Cosmopolitan, writes the introductory article, calling 
the great exposition “The World’s College of Democ- 
racy.” Mr. Besant comes next with his account of “A 
First Impression,” and the separate buildings and exhibits 
are discussed by somewhat lesser lights to the end, where 
no other than Ex-President Harrison discourses on various 
‘¢ Points of Interest.” Intrinsically Mr. Besant’s paper is 
the most interesting. He concludes with the following 
tribute to the great new country he has invaded to see the 
Fair : 

“Tt is a very good thing forall of us, especially for 
those who live in cities and easily fall into the belief that 
‘all the world is old, and all the leaves are brown, and all 
the tales are told, and all the wheels run down,’ that the 
world is, on the other hand, still quite young and vigor- 
ous ; that there are places where the abounding vitality of 
youth is always in evidence ; that there is no past but that 
of childhood and the present is nothing but an eager race, 
a contest of athletes, and the future is—they know not 
what, save that they live in sure and certain hope and 
faith that it is rich and splendid and that there will be 
glorious battle for the foremost prize. Such aplaceis the 
Capital of the West ; of such youth and strength are the 
actual working burgesses of that city.” 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


R, HENRY C. CLAPP makes an excellent article 
on Edwin Booth, written from the point of view 
of the higher histrionic criticism. He considers Booth was 
far more perfect and enduring in classic themes than Irv- 
ing, in whom he discerns a certain tendency to eccentric- 
ity that never appeared in the American tragedian. Mr. 
Booth displayed an extraordinary spirit of ideality in his 
work, figuring pre-eminently as the artist throughout. 
But Mr. Clapp thinks, as do most of Booth’s firmest ad- 
mirers, that he could not make on the stage a youthful, 
ardent lover, breathing the soft nothings and springtime 
poetry which made up the character ; and secondly, that 
where merriment was called for he was distinctly 
lacking. 

President Francis A. Walker, writing on ‘“‘ The Tech- 
nical School and the University,” disagrees with Pro- 
fessor Shaler’s argument last month, hat it is best to 
have such schools as part of the university system. 
President Walker thinks that the governing body in the 
university can scarcely take the same thorough interest 
in the technical schools that an autonomous authority 
would have, and he points to the distractions of the gen- 
eral student’s life, which would be so apt to interfere 
with the serious application of the young engineer or 
chemist. And he asks if it is entirely true that such 
techical students have no longer some taint of inferiority 
upon them in the midst of the regular students of liberal 
courses, and shows how such a sense of the two standards 
would make matters unpleasant in the academic life. 





In the Chautauquan Ruth Morse presents a brief sketch 
of the life, work and characteristics of Mrs. Catharine 
Booth, ‘‘ The Mother of the Salvation Army.” Mrs. Booth 
is described as possessing intense piety and strength of 
purpose, a love of high ideals, a model mother and wife, 
and wholly in sympathy with her husband’s work. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


E have noticed elsewhere Madame Lascaris’ ac- 
count of the Evangelismos Hospital founded by 
the Queen of Greece. Both numbers of the Nouvelle 
Revue, although more Anglophobe than usual, are full of 
excellent reading. 
MIRABEAU’S EARLY LIFE. 

The place of honor in the August 1 number is given to 
a most extraordinary, hitherto unpublished document, 
written by Mirabeau at the age of twenty-seven, just 
after he had been arrested at Amsterdam, where the 
future Republican orator had taken refuge with Madame 
de Monnier, a lady known to his admirers as the Sophie 
who played so great a place in his existence. This strange 
chapter in Mirabeau’s early life seems to have been till 
quite lately forgotten in the Dutch archives, or it was 
written and sent to the States-General in order that FE ol- 
land might not give him up to the French authorities. 
Although the document is not unlike the defense he wrote 
of himself and of his conduct when imprisoned at Vin- 
cennes, the few informal pages edited by M. de Lomenie 
are infinitely more characteristic of the man, and give an 
instructive picture of Mirabeau’s early life and surround- 
ings. 

OLD BERLIN. 

M. Rambaud contributes two chapters of his account 
of the past relations of Russia and Germany ; the nature 
of his articles can be gathered by their titles: ‘The 
Battle of Kunersdorf,” and ‘‘The Russian Occupation of 
Berlin’ in 1760.” The author has evidently studied the 
subject well, and in the following words he gives a curious 
account of Old Berlin: ‘Berlin was at that time practi- 
cally built on the two islands of the Spree ; one of these 
islands was the Verolin, originally 4 small fishing village ; 
the other island was known as Collan, coming from the 
Slav word Kolin, which signifies a ‘hill.’ In 1452, Fred- 
erick with the Iron Teeth, Margrave of Brandeburg, 
founded a Burg, and round his feudal castle had gradually 
risen a capital. These two islands, forming the 
town, were surrounded by bastions, to which the arms of 
the Spree served as moats. Owing to the efforts 
of Frederick I, and somewhat to those of Frederick II, 
the town had become one of the intellectual centres of 
Germany, and was already known as ‘The Athens of the 
Spree.’ Lessing had made three long sojourns there, and 
only just missed the Russian occupation ; and Mendels- 
sohn was the centre of a literary and philosophical so- 
ciety.” 

. THE GENESIS OF KISSING. 

Professor Lombroso, in the Revue of August 15, dis- 
cusses somewhat learnedly the origin of kissing, which he 
declares was, till comparatively quite lately, an entirely 
maternal action, and not in any way peculiar to lovers. 
Homer, he points out, never mentions a kiss, except when 
speaking of the embrace of a father and son ; Hector, in 
his scene with Andromache, does not kiss her, but 
squeezes her hand ; neither do we find a kiss mentioned 
apropos of Venus and Mars, Ulysses and Calypso, or 
Ulysses and Circe. In the old Indian literature no men- 


tion is ma e of any thing but the maternal embrace, but 
in the modern Hindu poems twelve kinds of kisses are: 
registered, 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDEs. 


N the Revue for August 1 M. de Mézérac contributes 
an article, interesting to all historical students, on 
“The French Bar During the Great Revolution.” The 
writer, who has thoroughly studied his subject, is able 
to quote many hitherto unpublished documents which he 
discovered in the national archives, and has made use of 
several collections of memoirs written by both legal and 
civil spectators of t'.e scenes and events he attempts to 
describe. Probably few are aware that one of the first 
actions of the Constitutional Assembly was to abolish the- 
ancient Order of Barristers as it had been understood 
under the old régime. On December 16, 1790, it was de- 
clared that for the future every citizen might come and 
plead for the accused, and, it is hardly necessary to add, 
that every prisoner was henceforth to have the right of 
defending himself. Robespierre, points out M. de Mézé- 
rac, was one of the bitterest enemies of the Bar, and yet 
it has often been asserted that he did his best to preserve 
the old state of affairs intact. 

But notwithstanding the fact that they could no longer 
claim special privileges and rights, the French men of 
law proved as ten:cious as those of other countries, and 
immediately formed a kind of association, binding them- 
selves to keep up all the old traditions and professional 
rules. Meanwhile, the amateur advocates had it all their 
own way, and some strange scenes took place in conse- 
quence. Although as members of the Free Bar they were 
supposed to give their service for nothing, abuses soon 
crept in; but it was not until December 14, 1810, that 
Napoleon I signed the decree reconstituting the French 
Bar on its old lines. 

A PLEA FOR GAMBLING. 


In an article on ‘ Speculation and Banking Opera- 
tions,” M. R. G. Levy undertakes to prove that an ele- 
‘ment of speculation enters into all business and exercises 
human faculties in a perfectly legitimate manner. He 
quotes the Greek philosopher Thales, who on one occa- 
sion bought up all the olives of his district, his meteoro- 
logical knowledge having warned him of a bad season. 
The olives went up, and Thales made money. Certain 
practical friends appear to have objected to monetary 
operations as being in themselves unfruitful. Thales 
laughed, and said that the learned man who could reason 
would come out with a profit. The morality of this an- 
swer not being in question, the reader is free to find a 
Greek ‘‘ corner” interesting as matter of history. The 
real gist of M. Levy’sarticle is that the free play of hu- 
man intellect on the value of a present or prospective 
bargain tends on the whole to reduce prices to an aver- 
age, and to diminish the element of chance. He illus- 
trates this opinion aptly by remarking that the French 
peasant sells his crops with far less risk of local cheating 
than he could w re there no Cours de la Halle, meaning 
the market price of Paris. 








THE NEW BOOKS. 


Ba time has passed when a book secured the atten- 
tion of American readers by the mere fact that it 
embodied a foreign view of their national life. The grow- 
ing lack of sensitiveness to European opinion, on the part 
of the masses of our people, may, perhaps, be explained in 
part by the insistent pressure of our multiplying home 
problems, in part by the extending spirit of cosmopoli- 
tanism, which seems to threaten not only the picturesque 
difterentiations of externals, but the very bases of patri- 
otism, as it has been ordinarily taught and fostered. 

But when a scholar of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s eminent 
and semi-American position and unaffected concern in the 
future of all English-speaking people, writes at length 
of our past political life, the general attention he wins 
from the American publicisinevitable. This statement is 
not invalidated by the fact that this volume has been writ- 
ten mainly for English readers, and with a direct purpose 
of arousing their curiosity in matters sometimes consid- 
ered indifferent or unpleasantly trivial. The monographic 
and encyclopedic contributions to American history are 
already bewilderingly numerous, and they are being con- 
stantly increased. It is arelief and a profit, therefore, 
even to one v ho is familiar with the ground which this 
carefully-proportioned sketch pictures, to forget confus- 
ing detail, in so far as it is unnecessary to a correct pano- 
rama, and review rapidly the whole course of our con- 
stitutional and political development. Of our social and 
industrial life the author has had not 
so much to say, as those subjects did 
not lie within the exact limits of his 
purpose. Practically the narrative 
of the present book carries us only to 
the close of the civil war, and in the 
additional volume which Professor 
Smith has in mind, covering the his- 
tory of the past few decades, we may 
undoubtedly expect a fuller treatment 
of economic and social questions. 

Our own writers of a high grade 
have already adopted the goal of a 
disillusionary truth in preference,to 
an unhistorical, though patriotic, 
ideal, when studying national causes, 
heroes, principles and characteristics. 
Yet it is probable that some of the 
opinions of our public policies and 
statesmen which Professor Smith ex- 
presses will cause instinctive, though 
it may in cases be an irrational, dis- 
sent. The author’s standpoint can 
scarcely be expected to be that of ab- 
solute and unguarded impartiality. 
His position in his own words is that of ‘“‘an Englishman 
who regards the American commonwealth as the great 
achievement of his race, and looks forward to the volun- 
tary reunion of the American branch of the race within 
its pale, yet desires to do justice to the mother country and 
to render to her the meed of gratitude which will always 
be her due.” In our school-boy moods it miglit cost a 
twinge of pride to read of the Revolutionary War, even if 
we admit the truth of the statement: ‘‘The action and 
with one grand exception [Washington] the actors were less 
than heroic, the ultimate conclusion was foregone, and 
the victory, after all, was due not to native valor but 
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to foreign aid.” Of Patrick Henry, of Samuel Adams, 
Professor Smith is unsparing; in Jefferson, Franklin, 
Jackson he finds a very large mixture of the uncommend- 
able ; but his portrayal of Webster is eulogistic, Lincoln 
calls forth his highest approval and ‘‘an English gentle- 
man sees in Washington his ideal.” 

























GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 


To us the events of the colonial period and of the strug- 
gle for constitutional union sometimes seem to belong to 
a dim past, as we are inclined to measure time by the 
duration of our own nationalcareer. Itstrikes the reader 
of this little volume at once that its time-perspective is 
such that the epoch of beginning American life is made 
to appear almost a contemporary matter. This method 
may be assailable in some respects, but it has the advan- 
tage of comparative novelty and is certainly stimulating 
to one whose historical sense may be dull. 

Professor Smith’s literary style is well known, This 
sketch of the American political past is written through- 
out with brilliancy and, in general,with an excellent con- 
trol of the materials; it has the unfailing elevation of 
a scholarly English gentleman. 
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RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 

The Economics of the Russian Village. By Isaac A. 
Hourwich, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 182. New York: 
Columbia College. $1. 

History of Elections in the American Colonies. By Cort- 
landt F. Bishop, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 297. New 
York: Columbia College. $1.50. 

Special Assessments. A Study in Municipal Finance. 
By Victor Rosewater, Ph.D. Puper, 8vo, pp. 152. 
New York: Columbia College. 5 cents. 

The Inheritance Tax. By Max West, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, 
pp. 140. New York: Columbia College. 75 cents. 


Bankruptcy. A Study in Comparative Legislation. By 
S. Whitney Dunscomb, Jr., Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 
167. New York: Columbia College. 75 cents. 

The Financial History of Virginia, 1609-1776. By William 
Zebina Ripley, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 170. New 
York : Columbia College. 75 cents. 


The School of Political Science of Columbia College 
(which college, by the way, is of course a university in every- 
thing but name) has a high national and international reputa- 
tion. This series of recent studies by post-graduates of that 
school (five of the six have held fellowships) represents the 
best methods and the most valuable results in modern re- 
search along the lines investigated. Dr. Hourwich, who hap- 

ened to pursue some portion of his educational career in 
Russia, has given a faithful portrayal of all the conditions of 
economic life in a Russian village of our day, examining 
closely a few representative districts, with a »easant popula- 
tion of some hundred thousands, just in that region where 
Count Leo Tolstoi labored. The famine of 1891-92 suggested 
Dr. Hourwich's study, and he believes that it marked a turn- 
ing point in the social classification of Russian country life. 
The days to come will find ‘* a peasant bourgeoisie, arural pro- 
letariat, and capitalistic agriculture.’ Dr. Bishop’s research 
is particularly fresh and exhaustive, and throws a great deal 
of light upon nearly every side of the public life of our colo- 
nial ancestors. The student of our early history will find the 
study an interesting one, and it furnishes an excellent basis 
for the understanding of the principles upon which the elect- 
oral franchise in the various States rests to-day, the general 
management of elections, etc. In three other pamphlets 
listed we find discussions, scholarly but by no means sleepy, 
of very timely subjects. Dr. Rosewater has traced the his- 
tory, theory, legal interpretation, present status and prospects 
of the special assessment as a means of raising public revenue, 
briefly P or foreign lands and more fully for the United States. 
This method of producing funds for definite local benefits, he 
believes, as applied to our American suddenly developing mu- 
nicipalities, to be eminently successful and just. Dr. West's 
aper might well serve as a general introduction to an exam- 
ination of the inheritance tax. He has outlined its use in our 
own and foreig: lands, from both an historical and an eco- 
nomic standpoint. He is very favorable to it, finding it as a 
check upon immense and closely hoarded wealth and as a just, 
ractical source of income to the State, ‘ pre-eminently an 
institution of democracy.” Dr. Dunscomb has marshaled 
the data of present legislation on bankruptcy in America and 
in numerous European governments. In some respects his 
results may belong to the domain of law rather than to eco- 
nomics in the narrower sense. Dr. Ripley, like Dr. Bishop, 
has taken a tour of investigation through our colonial rec- 
ords. Limiting himself to the ‘‘Old Dominion,” he writes an 
interesting and well handled narrative of the divers early 
forms of taxation, with particular attention to the quit-rents 
and customs duties, the evolution of the budget, the dearth 
of hard monies, the origin and history of paper money issues, 
etc., down to the period of separation from England. ; 
Universal Bimetallism and an International Monetary 
Clearing House. By Richard P. Rothwell. Octavo, pp. 

53. New York : Scientific Publishing Co. 75 cents, 

Mr. R. P. Rothwell, editor of the Engineering and Mining 
Jourval, has put into book form his scheme fora solution of 
the silver question, which he first proposed some months ago. 
Keen and practical thinkers upon our financial problem have 
endorsed his plan, which embraces the formation of an interna- 
tional monetary clearing house, its membership composed of 
experts from the various countries concerned. The additional 


matter of this volume includes “a record of the world's 
money ” and a selection of statistics relative to the precious 
metals. which illustrate and support Mr. Rothwell’s proposal— 
a proposal worthy the consideration of every public-minded 
man. 


An Introduction tothe Study of the Dependent, Defect- 
ive and Delinquent Classes. By Charles Richmond 
Henderson. 12mo, pp. 287. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. $1.50, 


Professor Henderson's book is among the earliest of the 
long list of volumes which the public may rightfully expect 
from the members of tie teaching force in the University of 
Chicago. It is Meteor | of particular note that the style and 
whole arrangement of the work fit it for use asa text-book, 
though it is admirably well adapted for private reading by 
any serious students of the subjects discussed. Society has 
about made up its mind that the Sunday school boy’s favorite 
phrase, ‘* Be good,” is not a sufficiently explicit answer to the 
question, How shall we treat the insane, the criminal, the 
| mon ay the would-be suicide, etc. ? Professor Henderson is a 

octor of divinity and_ writes with firm belief in Christian 
principles, but the ecclesiastical or ministerial tone in his 
pages is exceedingly infrequent. We do not know of any other 
American book which covers the particular field to which this 
one is devoted in an abler or more thorough manner. 


Publications of the Michigan Political Science Associa- 
tion. May, 1893. Paper, 8vo, pp. 143. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: F. M. Taylor. $1. 


The recent organization in Michigan of a State soc‘ety 
for the discussion of public issues is significant in many ob- 
vious ways. Judging from the first Fg we cd address the 
adjective ‘ political” will be liberally interpreted, and no 
problems of general social importance will be neglected. That 
address also outlines a liberal and democratic policy as to 
membership in the societv, which will include both men and 
women. This first volume of publications contains papers 
pc ear the interstate commerce law and the direct popular 
election of Senators, with discussions, toge her with several 
papers relating to various phases of the banking question, na- 
tional and State. 


Importance of the Scientific and Practical Study of Crime 
to the Clergy. By Rev. Henry Lewis Myrick. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 48. New York: New York Churchmen’s 
Association. 


Reverend Henry Lewis Myrick's timely pamphlet is an 
essay read before the New York Churchmen’s Asseciation and 
published by that hg This second edition, however, is 
printed at the request of the ‘“‘ American Institute of Civics,” 
to whose admirable and enlarging work ev ry intelligent citi- 
zen ought to give his attention. 


References on the History of Labor and Some Contempo- 
rary Labor Problems. By J. William Black. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 48. Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin Coll ge Lib. ary. 
This pamphlet in nosense aimsto be exhaustive, but rather 

“suggestive.” It contains very well-arranged and well- 

selected bibliographies, within the range of American publi- 

cations, upon a considerable list of subjects covered by the 
title. Mr. Black is Assistant Professor of Political Economy 
in Oberlin College. 

The Railroad Question ; A Historical and Practical Trea- 
tise on Railroads, and Remedies for Their Abuses. 
By William Larrabee. 12mo, pp. 488. Chicago: 
Schulte Publishing Co. $1.50. 


This extended and carefully elaborated plea for govern- 
ment control of our railways, by the respected ex-Governor 
of Iowa. deserves a fuller mention in a future issue of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Political Problem : Essays on Questions of the Day. By 
Lyman Allen, M.D. Paper, 12mo, pp. 230. San Fran- 
cisco : Californian Publishing Co. 50 cents. 

Mr. Allen has given an age ie close attention to most 
of the salient problems of the day in politics and public ad: 
ministration, and writes sensib y thereon. He pleads for 
equal suffrage, prohibition, national ownership of railways 
and telegraphs (arguing at particular length upon this point), 
an inheritance tax, etc., and for a new party founded upon 
these and other reform principles. 

Proceedings of the First Three Republican National Con- 
ventions of 1856, 1860 and 1864. Octavo, pp. 264. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Charles W. Johnson. $2. 


Quite aside from political preferences our readers will 
easily perceive that t..ese proceedings—" original documents 
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belonging to avery critica. period—are of vast and permanent 
historical importance. They have been conveniently printed in 
a@ volume by themselves, per order of a resolution of the 
Minneapolis Convention of 392, and may be obtained from the 
secretary of that convention, Mr. Chas. W. Johnson, of 259 
First Avenue South, Minneapolis. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
English History for American Readers. By Thomas Went- 


worth Higginson and Edward Channing. 12mo, pp 
-366. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20. 


Colonel Higginson and Mr. Edward Channing, a member 
of the historical staff at Harvard, have written a plain narrative 
outliae ot English history from the Celtic period down to the 
present day. The preface indicates that the phrase “for 
American readers,”’ is meant to point to the fact that the 
authors have put the emphasis upon such events and principles 
as have particularly influenced that partof English history 
which America has inherited. The accessories of the text— 
illustrations, ape. extended references. and a_ particularly 
full chronological table of contents—are all calculated tomake 
the work serviceable. 


Church and State in North Carolina. 
regard Weeks, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 65. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 50 cents. 


This number of the familiar Johns Hopkins Universit 
Studies continues a discussion of Church establishment an 
the development of full religious liberty in North Carolina, 
which Professor Weeks began in the same series of publica- 
tions something over a year ago. On the basis of colonial 
records and local histories the subject is followed through the 
period from 1711 to the adoption, in the centennial year, of a 
constitution completely severing the institutions of Church 
and State. 

Ancient India: 2,000 B.C.-800 

Chunder Dutt. 16mo, pp. 206. 

mans, Green & Co. $1. 


Mr. Dutt and those who, following him, will write of other 
periods in the history of India will pleasantly open a territory 
which is not very familiar to the average American reader. 
The general editor of the series states that ‘* while it is hoped 
that the political history of the various epochs will be found 
sufficient and in accordance with the latest results of research, 
the first aim of the writers will be to give a history of the In- 
dian people, to follow the varied development ot institutions 
and constitutions, to mark the growth and decay of literature 
and science, to watch the constant flux of law and religion.” 


The Philosophy of History. By Edward P. Powell. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 43. New York: D Appleton & Co. 
10 cents. 


A thoughtful aud closely-paragraphed pamphlet by one 
who believes that the idea of progress in histo y is not a delu- 
sion. The * Evolution Series,” of which this is number forty- 
eight, has had many very notable members, embodying lect- 
ures and discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 


A Memoir of Adolph Saphir, D.D. By Rev. Gavin Car- 
lyle, M.A. 12mo, pp. 456. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $2.25. 

The subject of this memoir was born in 1831 as a member 
of one of the prominent Jewish families in Budapest. He 
was converted, while a mere lad, to Presbyterianism, and soon 
entered the ministe“ial profession, in which his work lay until 
his death in 1891. His residence was principally in England 
during these years, and he was recognized as one of the 
stronger preachers and able writers of his denomination in 
the United Kingdom. He was a man of strong literary and 
scholarly instincts, who might—like many another preacher 
whose name has never reachea the world at large—have at- 
tained eminence in other fields than the one he chose to enter. 
The Rev. Gavin Carlyle has told the story of his life and 
labors (frequently burdened, as it seems, by ill health) simply 
and clearly Considerable extracts from Dr. Saphir’s letters 
and discourses are given. and the volume is prefaced by his 
portrait. 


Albert Brisbane: A Mental Biography. With a Charac- 
ter Study. By Redelia Brisbane. Octavo, pp. 388. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Co. $2. 


This biography—which is for the most part practically an 
autobiography, and written in the first person—is one of the 
most interesting of recent issues. Albert Brisbane _ as one of 
that class of men, rarer in America than in most other lands, 
who live in and for the world of thought. He was a dreamer, 
a dyspeptic, a Fourierite, an inventor, an orator. These pages 
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are largely the record of his contact with great men and 
great ideas in Europe and America during the past half cent- 
ury (he died in 18%); they are also the history of his own 
ideas and ideals, and reveal a peculiarly sensitive nature, 
of strong mental kinship with Alc ‘tt and in some respects 
with Amiel. Mr. Brisbane's portraits at the age of thirt 

and in advanced years are given, and his wife has prefix 

the autobiography witha “ character sketch” of her husband. 


History of the Wonderful Battle of the Brig-of-War Gen- 
eral Armstrong with a British Squadroi at Fayal, 
1814. Paper, 12mo, pp. 63. Boston: New England 
News Co. 25 cents. 


; By the sale of this pamphlet Mr. Sam C. Reid, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., desires to raise the funds necessary to erect a 
monument to his father, Captain Samuel Chester Reid, the 
famous hero of Fayal, and one of the names most honored in 
our brilliant naval annals. Captain Reid designed the United 
States flag as it now waves. 





TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION, AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 


A House-Hunter in Europe. By William Henry Bishop. 
12mo, pp. 370. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


_Mr. William Henry Bishop has had some five years ex- 
perience as an American literary man hunting for a pleasant 
lace of residence in various portions of Western Europe— 
rance, Spain, the Riviera, etc. Of this experience, frequently 
of quite a disillusionary nature, he has given a chatty aud 
entertaining account, taking the reader into close confidence. 
Mr. Bishop portrays Pari and Monte Carlo, but also man 
nooks of less conventional note, and in a quiet way his heuk 
illuminates many sides of European life, leading us, however, 
to the verdict that modern civilized existence is pretty much 
the same on both sides of the Atlantic, after all. 


Campfires of a Naturalist. By Clarence E. Edwards. 
12mo, pp. 304. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


We find here recorded the unembellished but really inter- © 
esting life of a modern American naturahst, well ounipyed 
in all ways for his work, yet meeting with a good many rebuffs 
from old Dame Nature. Professor Dyche, whose field notes 
make the basis of this volume, has made the zoological mu- 
seum of the Kansas State University one of the richest in 
the world, and it has cost him many an exciting, many a 
fatiguing hour in widely distant pa: ts of our country west of 
the Mississippi. The illustrations are in keeping with the 
wild-woods flavor of the recital. ‘The book is not a “literary” 
one, and is better by that very fact. 


Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W. Outram 
Tristam. 12mo, pp. 391. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $2. 

The matter of these pages is not given to the public for 
the first time now, but it is put in more attractive and con- 
venient shape. In every chapter, and in every one of the 
more than two hundred illustrations (by Hugh Thomson and 
Herbert Railton) there is the rich flavor of old English inns, 
roads, coaches, ale-pots, gossip, leisure and the good-nature 
which (for present literary purposes at least) held sway be- 
fore the days of the iron horse. 


The Chronicles of the Sid ; or, The Life and Travels of 
Adelia Gates. By Adela E. Orpen. 12mo, pp. 413. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $2. 

“The Sid turns out to be the Saharian name of an Amer- 
ican woman of an investigating turn of mind, and now very 
near her three score and ten, who has traveled a good deal in 
various parts of the world for a good many years Her friend 
and former pupil relates in a pleasantly familiar way some of 
“the Sid's” doings and sightseeings in Kan as, the Sahara, 
Iceland. ete The heroine herself gives quite an extended ac- 
count of her “ hidieecwonges= = in the Holy Land.” There is a 
portrait of the traveler (Miss Adelia Gates) and a considerable 
numbe of illustrations of scenery. 


Americans in Europe. By One of Them. 12mo, pp. 250 
New York: Tait, Sons & Co. $1. 


Gossipy in the extreme, the anonymous ‘ One of Them” 
claims to he some good and serious purpose in ae to 
us in the biting but not often too free satire some of the hol- 
lowness of American life in Europe. He is cis-Atlantic to the 
core. in spirit, and indulges in some sharp rebukes of the An- 
glomaniacs and others who have a** kindness f .r a lord.” which 
is by no means *‘sneaking,”’ but very pronounced and to our 
author’s mind ridiculous. The dangers of feminine and mascu- 
line “young America” in Paris and elsewher3 are vigorously 
revealed, but many kind things are said of travelers from 
these States who remain true to democracy amid the severe 
temptations of conservative and court life. A small host of 
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Americans famous in literary, social and diplomatic Europe 
are called to an unsparing examination, but the author seems 
really desirous of Riscdetetnd the good that isin his fellow- 
countrymen abroad. 


Gems of Colorado Scenery. Eighty Illustrations from 
Jackson’s Photographs. Oblong, 101g x 154g inches. 
Denver, Col.: Frank S. Thayer. $5.50. 


The rtals and the interior of this rich volume are 
well worthy of the enterprising city of Denver trom which it 
hails. Upon the white kid leatherette cover is a delicate hand- 
painting of the columbine—the Colorado State flower—and 
within are some four score half-tone illustrations, in five 
colors, from the famous photographs of Jackson. For the 
most pa't they picture the noblest mountain scenery of the 
Rocky Mountain region, with representations also of its wild 
animal and its pioneer human life. A few illustrations give 
us glimpses of mining towns and of the plateau city whose 
artists have made the book. Itis a production which would 
be aperopente as a gift at Christmas or any other time, and 
would bea graceful addition to the table equipment of any 
drawing room in the land. 


Life with Trans-Siberian Savages. By B. Douglas’ How- 
ard, M.A. 12mo, pp. 209. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.75. 


Mr. Howard in his extensive travels stumbled upon a 
strange and hospitable savage tribe living pretty much in 
seclusion in the island Sakhalin, off the coast of Siberia and 
just north of Japan His accounts of the entertainment and 
social life he found among these hairy people are lively and 
readable. We believe he is the first European within modern 
times to describe the Ainusin their home haunts, though the 
offshoots of the tribe in Japan have been reported upon by 
earlier writers. 


Lake Champlain and Its Shores. 
12mo. Boston: DeWolf, Fiske & Co. 


** Adirondack * Murray here renews his old plea for a 
heartier, outdoor life, and relates the principal traditions and 
historical memories clustering about Lake Champlain. He 
writes also of present yachting opportunities on that body of 
water, and Mr. A. Nelson Cheney, of rod and fly fame, writes 


By W. H. H. Murray. 


$1. 





a chapter upon the game fish and fishing of the lake. A por- 
trait of Mr. Murray is given. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, 
Appearance and Reality : A Metaphysical Essay. By F. 


H. Bra ley. LL.D. Octavo, pp. 582. New York: 


Macmillan & Co. $2.75. 


This is a profound and extended, though avowedly un- 
systematic, essay upon the central question of metaphysics— 
what is reality ? The author's style is remarkably clear, con- 
sidering his subject-matter, and while the work will appeal 
only to the serious student of philosophy, it does not seem to 
demand any great technical acquirements to follows its dis- 
cussions. It is meant to be ‘‘a critical discussion of first prin- 
ciples, and its object is to stimulate inquiry and doubt.” It is 
a curious fact, which the uninitiated finds it hard to fully ex- 
plain, that nearly every English-speaking metaphysician who 
addresses orally or in print an English-speaking circle begins 
with apologies for the very existence of his science, or with 
an attitude which, however deftly concealed, is really that of 
defiance. Dr. Bradley is no exception to this rule. This essa; 
belongs to the * Library of Philosophy ” (mention of whic 
has been made in an earlier number of the REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS), which promises to contain some very rich contribu- 
tions from leading English and American thinkers. 


A Book of Sermons. By 
New York: 


New Concepts of Old Dogmas. 
Rev. James E, Odlin. 12mo, pp. 292. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Not at alla theological book, but a series of thoughtful 
and quiet sermons upon themes permanently connected with: 
the Christian life. The moral ideals presented here are high 
and rational, and any right-thinking man ought to find him- 
self in sympathy with their inner meaning though he may 
dissent from their details. The author is pasto- of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Waukegan, Ill. He presents his 
thought clearly, in good English, with faith in it, but with 
very little dogmatic assertion. 


The King’s Business. Proceedings of the World’s Con- 
vention of Christians at Work and Seventh Annual 
Convention of Christian Workers in the United States 


_mnidst of dramatic situations. 
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and Canada. Paper, Svo, pp. 519. New Haven: Bu- 
reau of Supplies for Christian Workers. $1. 


Many of the addresses and reports recorded in these pro- 
ceedings will be valuable to all who are yn ges 4 interested in 
practical Christian effort, evangelical and philanthropical. 
A goodly number of portraits and a few other illustrations 
are given. 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM. 

Folia Litteraria : Essays and Notes on English Litera- 
ture. By John W. Hales, M.A. 12mo, pp. 378. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 


Prof. Hales has brought together within two covers a 
large number of articles from his pen which have found their 
way to English periodicals at various times in the last twenty 
years. They are solid and entertainingly written notes and 
criticisms covering nearly the whole period of English litera- 
ture. Two of the longer essays are upon “ Victorian Litera- 
ture,” and * The Last Decade of the Last Century,” bu_ the 
majority of the chapters refer to earlier times, to Milton, 
Chaucer, Wyatt and Surrey, to old ballads and old metrical 
romances. ‘The volume is composed of fragments, but they 
are choice and the student cannot afford to neglect them, 
while they offer much to all who are interested in the litera- 
ture of the mother country. 


The Ariel Shakespeare. Second Group: King John, 
Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V, Richard III, 
Henry VIII. Seven volumes, 16mo. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. %5 cents each volume. 


Thesecond group of the Ariel Edition of Shakespeare, from 
the publishing house of Messrs. G P. Putnam’s Sons, embraces 
the historical dramas of King John, Richard Second, Richard 
Third, First Part and Second Part of Henry Fourth, Henry 
Fifth and Henry Eighth. These seven volumes are printed in 
excellent form and areof the best possible shape and structure 
for a handsome pocket edition of the dramatist, 


POETRY. 


The Dread Voyage, Poems. By William Wilfred Camp- 
bell. 16mo, pp. 190. Toron.o: William Briggs. $1. 
Songs of the Common Day, and Ave! an Ode for the 
Shelley Centenary. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 12mo, 
pp. 137. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


Very recently we had occasion to express in these columns 
a genuine and strong liking for the younger school of 
Canadian poets. These two volumes of new verse sustain 
that feeling. As in the case with Mr, Leyton’s muse—not 
to intimate any closer comparison—the inspiration of the 
Dominion singers is fundamentally English. Their produc- 
tion grows amidst the fields of Wordsworthian tradition and 
is as far as possible removed from the vers de société, rocuco 
tone so popular to-day. It is English, but it is free, vital and 
usually unforced. Very scrupulous critics of sonnet technique 
might find flaws in some of Mr. Roberts’ thirty-seven sonnets 
in the sequence which pictures the ‘aspects of common out- 
door life.” Nevertheless the reader who really loves poetry 
in his heart gives slight value to excessive finish ; in the lyrics 
of life and nature which form (with the mentioned sonnet- 
sequence) a large portion of the contents of these two slight 
volumes, he will find an esthetic and moral satisfaction which 
is too often denied him under the present conceptions of 
verse making. The poems of Mohawk legend, historic events 
and those of a more purely imaginative cast, together with 
one or two occasional poems, seem excellent also. This join- 
ing of Mr. Campbell’s with Mr. Roberts’ name does not imply 
a feck of distinct poetic personality in each. 


By Frank Leyton. Second edition. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 


Skeleton Leaves. 
12mo, pp. 146. 
$2. 


This new English poet whose work the people have been 
demanding (as witness the multiplying editions) and the press 
praising, illustrates very fully, and very p cbhably not uncon- 
sciously, Mr. Stedman's statement that Melancholia is the 
proper patroness of Anglo-Saxon verse. Those who love 
cheerful themes will not find ‘‘ Skeleton Leaves” entertaining 
(mark the melancholy-days-have-come title). It is the narra- 
tive, in smooth biank verse for the most part, of asad betrayal 
of womanhood. Mr. Leyton’s poetic tendency is aiso En- 
glish in its prepossession for didactic excursions right in the 
f But it is a poetic tendency and 
results in poetic verse which for many readers is well worthy 
of attention. 
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The Faience Violin. By Champfleury. 12mo, pp. 177. 
New York: D. Appleton & Uo. 75 cents. 


Sainte-Beuve called the brief story which Mr. Bishop has 
translated from the French of Jules Champfleur. ‘a unique 
study in moral pathology.” The translator claims (in his pref- 
ace to the tale, and also in some pages devoted to it in‘ A 
House-Hunter in Europe’) that in “*The Faience Violin” a 
new and interesting human passion was introduced into fic- 
tion,—namely, the fever of the collector of rare and useless 
objects of whatsoever nature. In this little realistic sketch 
there is humor predominating, with more than a bit of pa- 
thos interwoven. The hero escapes from his passion for por- 
celain, after dire catastrophe, and later on says to his wife: 
“What am ckery of life, my dear, is that of those poor col- 
lectors, engrossed with their paltry trumperies.” 


By Two Women of 
The Arena Pub- 


A Romance. 
Boston : 


Unveiling a Parallel. 
the West. 12mo, pp. 269. 
lishing Co. $1.2. 


“ Unveiling a Parallel’ is one of those numerous books 
turned out by the press of our day, which are fiction 
in form and sociology in matter. The unknown authors con- 
duct the reader to “the red planet Mars,” and introduce 
him there t) two widely different social communities. In the 
one the women occupy very much such a position in the 
business, social and moral realms as the men upon our own 
sphere. They give evidence of ‘parallel’ follies ; they persist 
in * parallel”’ prejudices. They have, for instance, what cor- 
responds to our masculine habits of peek sae club life, and 
they have simply reversed oir distinction between the sexes 
as to reprehensibility on score of *‘the social evil.’ This 
slight fictional device gives opportunity for some suarp and 
persistent satire upon va ious institutions of American life, 
including the ecclesiastical. In the other Marsian community 
mentioned we find portrayed a state in which men as well as 
women attain very nearly ideal social standards. The beok, 
therefore, is both a denouncement of existing evils, in pretty 

lain words, too, and an outlining of higher possibilities. 
here are passages \ hich are brilliant, and none, so far as 
we note, which are not as clear as language can make thought, 


The Translation of a Savage. By Gilbert Parker. 12mo, 
pp. 184. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 7% cents. 


Mr. Parker’s work has been deemed original and promis- 
ing from the start. The machinery of a full novel seems to 
perplex him somewhat as yet, but in such a piece of fiction as 
this latest, which really belongs to the genus ‘short story,” 
he is pretty much at home. ‘A Savage” is a Canadian In- 
dian princess taken to wife by a wealthy young Englishman 
in a moment of spite againt the matrimonial moves his family 
had decreed for him. He sends her to England, where, in the 
course of a few years. she surprises ‘‘ everybody ” by develop- 
ing into a beautiful cultared woman. The husband, upon his 
return after long absence, naturally falls in love with her at 
once. If we do not stop to ask, Could this probably happen ? 
the story is very interesting and has the additioual advantage 
of gratitying cur missionary sentiments. 


The Open Secret. By A Priest. 32:ro, pp. 62. 
Arena Publishing Co. % cents. 


Chis volume, as well as ‘A Guide to Palmistry,” listed 
elsewhere, belongs to a daintily-arranged and convenient book 
family to which the Arena Publishing Company has given the 
title, ‘Side Pocket Series.” ‘The Open Secret” is devoted 
to theorizing upon the ‘ethereal space,” immortality, etc. 
The answer hers given to our questions regarding these mat- 
ters is supposed, as a device of fiction, to have been revealed 
in a message from Mars. 


Josiah in New York ; or, A Coupon from the Fresh-Air 
Fund. By James Otis. 12mo, pp. 259. Boston: A. 
I. Bradley & Co. $1. 
A story for young people, relating the adventures of a 


country boy who visits in th: metropolis some of the “ fresh- 
air fund * lads” first m t on his own father’s tarm. 


Boston : 


David Balfour: Being Memoirs of His Adventures at 
Home and Abroad. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 12mo, 
pp. 419. New York: Charles Scribners Sons. $1.50. 


Can This Be Love? By Mrs. Parr. 12mo, pp. 348. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. ‘ 


The Opinions of a Philosopher. By Robert Grant. 12mo. 
pp. 224. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
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Hunted and Harried. A Tale of the Scottish Covenanters. 


By R. M. Ballantyne. 12mo, pp. 195. Boston: A. I 
Bradley & Co. $1. 
The Odd One. By Fannie E. Newberry. 12mo, pp. 277, 


Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. $1. 


By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 12mo, pp. 


$1.25. 


Deerhurst ; or, The Rift in the Cloud. By Julia Douglas. 
12mo, pp. 383. Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. $1.25. 


Looking Seaward. 
383. Boston: A I. Bradley & Co. 


Golden Gwendolyn. By Everest Green. 12mo, pp. 366. 


Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. $1.25. . 

Ninian, Neekosh and the Pillsbury Schoolmistress. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 99. Winona, Minn.: Herald Publish- 
ing Co. 





LITERATURE OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


The National Exposition Souvenir: What America Owes 
to Women. Edited by Lydia Hoyt Farmer. Octavo, 
pp. 505. Buffalo: Charles Weils Moulton. $3. 


Art and Handicraft in the Woman’s Building of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. Edited by Maud 
Howe Elliott. Octavo, pp. 320. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally & Co. $2.50. 

These two volumes are very nearly related in origin, but 
only to a very slight extent do they touch the same subjects. 
The souvenir which Mrs. Farmer has edited contains more 
than forty articles b’ eminent American women who relate 
the achievements of their sex in tuis country in history, ‘in 
th : Home,” “in Literature,” ‘in Education and Science,” ‘tin 
Philanthropy, Church Work, Home Missions and Charities,” 
‘‘in Professions, Business and ‘l'rade” and “in Art and 
Music.” _ ortraits of the contributors are given. Someslight 
additional matter at the close comes under the heading 
‘* Exposition Notes.” The volume over w ich Mrs. Elliott pre- 
sides embraces a series of some thirty articles by American 
and foreign women who have had prominent place in connec- 
tion with the various departments within the Woman's Build- 
ing. Most of the chapters directly discuss the products of 
feminine brain and handiwork found in that structure, though 
afew are of more general nature. The full-page and lesser 
illustrations number several hundred, and picture exhibits of 
er stained glass, wood work, bronze work, lace, em-- 
sroidery, etc. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
Life and Work. 16mo, pp. 204. Chicago: 
McClurg & Co. 75 cents. 


During these recent months the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
has been particularly an object of American attention, owing to 
her position at the head of the World’s Fair section devoted to 
the philanthropic work of British women. Naturally, delicacy 
forbade that she represent her own part in that work propor- 
tionately. To obviate that difficulty, in an indirect manner 
this little sketch of the main outline of her public charitable 
career—extending over half a century—has been prepared. It’ 
reveals, without flattery, a record of a noble woman’s work, 
which gives the reader increased respect for the Baroness and 
larger faita in , hilanthropic effort. A portrait is given. 


Art at the White City. Arranged by J. 8S. Merrill: 
Paper. 12mo, pp. 30. Chicago: -J. S. Merrill. 15 
cents. 

One of aseries of booklets which con‘ain brief critical 
comment upon many of the most notable works in the art dis- 
plays at the Fair. : 

A Guide to Old and New Lace in Italy, Exhibited at Chi- 
cago in 1893. By Cera A. Slocomb di Brazza. Paper, 
8vo, pp 186. 

A guide book and historical outline of lace making in 
many countries, especially in Italy, with portraits of the au- 
thoress and of Queen Margherita. 

The Red Man’s Greeting. By Chief Pokagon 
Mich.: C. H. Engle. 


A book in which the types and the illustrations are printed 
upon birch bark and the text written by an Indian chief, fairly . 


A Sketch of her Public 
A,.C. 


Hartf ord 
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deserves to be counted a curiosity. The red man’s title isa 
little misleading, his utterance being a lament and an accusa- 
tion rather than a “ greeting.”’ and closing with some mention 
of an ‘‘endlesseibyss.”’ This bit of bark contrasted with the 
immense accumulations of the Fair suggests thought enough 
to make a whole philosophic system. 











EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Classic Myths in English Literature. Edited by 
Charles Mills Gayley. 12mo, pp. 577. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $1 65. 


The subject of classical mythology in its relations to En- 
glish literature has within a few years found a place among 
tharequirements for entrance to the University of California. 
Finding nothing already printed which was exactly suited to 
prepare students in this subject, Professor Gayley, who occu 
ies the chair f English language and literature at Berkeley. 
has furnished this volume. St is very largely based upon Bul- 
firith's “ Age of Fable,” but Mr. Gayley has so condensed, re- 
arranged and added material as to make an essentially new 
whole. His illustrative matter from modern literature, the 
commentary and the double index are quite extensive, and 
seem very ably prepared. Thesubject is one which naturally 
interests all students of classic or modern literature in what 
ey.r tongue written. 


The Seventh Book of Vergil’s A®neid. Edited for the 
Use of Schools by Wm. C. Collar, A.M. 16mo, pp. 
117. Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 


Prof. Collar is an out-and-out defender of those new 
methods in studying the cla sic , which aim at reading and 
understanding a literature rather than floundering or pain- 

y creeping through a syntactical bog. The actual text of 
neid occupies only about a fourth 
of this convenient little volume. Notes, vocabularies, ill s- 
trations, maps, etc., occupy the rest. All in al Prof. Collar 
seeths to have thrown down the gauntlet in defense of a rapid 
and enjoyable reading of Vergil, and proposes to fight vigor- 
ously for the better and more modern method with the best 
,pedagogical weapons he can procure. 


The Livirg Method for Learning How to Think in Ger- 
man. By Charles F. Kroeh, A.M. 12mo, pp. 272. 
Hoboken, N. J.: Published by the author. $1.50. 


The same attractive and usable system of language ac- 
uirement which commended itself in Prof. Kroeh’s “ Livin, 
fethod ’ for learning to think in French epuoere in the vol- 

ume devoted to the German language. Prof. Kroeh is experi- 
enced and practical, which means that he has not made a 

rrot-like identity between the two books. Act, and think 
Photter, utter) the words of the foreign tongue correspond- 
ing to your action, is the constant advice of each, but the idio- 
matic structures of the Frenchand the German are thoroughly 
distinguish d and well treated. It is interesting as a matter of 
general information to know that the author is able to furnish 


penegeien cylinders recording the pronunciation of a native 
c 
“a 



















th 
the seventh book of the 

















snchman (and, we supp se, of a German also), as an aid to 
ents in mastering the strange and difficult sounds of a new 


uage, 








SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


The Science of Mechanics. A Critical and Historical Ex- 
position of its Principles. By Dr. Ernst Mach. 12mo, 
pp. 550. Chicago: The Open Court Pub. Co. $2.50. 


Mr. Thomas J. McCormack has made an excellent transla- 
tion into English of the second German edition of ‘‘ Die Me- 
chanik in ihrer Entwickelung,” by Dr. Ernst Mach, professor 
of physics in the University of Prague. This treatise isa 
scholarly and inevitably somewhat technical survey, in the 
usual spirit of German academicians, of the main principles 
of the science of mechanics. That science is here considered 
nat chiofly on its mathematical side, but rather “as one of the 
physical ;ciences.”. The origin of its principles as well as 
thgir permanent value is examined, and, in connection with 
tha,work of pioneers in this field, to the other numerous illus- 
trations of the work are added reproductions of old prints of 
early discoverers and early experimentation. 
















By John T. 
12mo, pp. 
$1. 





Arithmetic of Magnetism and Electricity. 
Morrow, M.E., and Thorburn Reid, M.E. 
145. Lynn, Mass. : Bubier | ublishing Co. 
The two authors of this work, who are associate members 


of American Institute of Electrical Engineers, have enu- 
merated the laws of electricity and magnetism having most 
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OF REVIEWS. : 


direct bearing upon the commercial application of these forces, 
and to each law appended illustrative practical problems. 
No theoretical discussion is involved, and the authors claim a 
— treatment of magnetism vhan is usual in works of the 
¢ 


The Principles of Fitting. For Apprentices and Students 
in Technical Schools. By a Foreman Pattern Maker. 
12mo, pp. 323. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


The substance of what aveteran “foreman pattern 
maker” has here to say about the mysteries and practical 
tricks of his craft appeared originally in a series of articles in 
The English Mechanic. The author has not only had a wide ex- 
= in engineering work, but he has that deep respect for 

is trade characteristic of the best type of workmen the world 
over. He speaks straight tothe point, and as one having author- 
ity, upon * tools,” “lining out,”’ ‘‘ adjustments,” “slinging and 
lifting *’ and other important details of every-day application 
in the fitters’ life. The book is remarkably clear in style and 
is well illustrated. 


Electric Lighting and Power Distribution. By W. Perren 
Maycock, M.I.E.E. Part III. Paper, 12mo, pp. 122. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 175 cents. 


This is the third and concluding volume of Mr. Maycock’s 
thorough and adequate manual for technical students. It 
contains sangle illustrative matter and a complete index to 
the three volumes, which are soon to be bound together ir 
cloth coverings. 


REFERENCE, BUSINESS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dictionary of Quotations from Ancient and Modern En- 
glish and Foreign Sources. Selected by Rev. James 
Wood. Octavo, pp. 668. New York: Frederick 


Warne & Co. $2.50. 


The Rev. James Wuod has compiled a work which deserves 
to rank very high in the class to which it belongs. It is espe- 
cially comprehensive, embracing ‘‘ phrases, mottoes, maxims, 
proverbs, definitions, aphorisms,’’ etc. These quotations. 
while chosen from ancient as well as modern writers of all 
countries, have been selected with special reference to the 
prob!ems and subjects most prominent in ouro n days. For- 
eign bits are usua iy given in the original tongue. with an En- 
glish translation. The publishers have given usa pleasant and 
convenient volume. 


Gibb’s Route and Reference Book of the United States 
and Canada. Octavo, pp. 251. New York: Gibb Bros. 
& Moran. $5. 


Business men are already favorably acquainted with this 
SS _ The edition for the current year furnishes relia- 
le information in map form concerning routes and rates be- 
tween the principal cities and towns of the United States and 
the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In tabular formit gives 
matter relative to the hotel accommodations of these places, 
their populations and a classified, numerical list of their busi- 
ness houses. To the ordinary as well as to the commercial 
traveler it offers a very substantial service. 


Elements of Life Insurance. By Miles Menander Daw- 
son. 12mo, pp. 163. Chicago: Independent Print- 
ing & Publishing Co. $2. 


Mr. Dawson seems to have given an intelligent and suffi" 
ciently detailed treatment, mainly from a practical business 
standpoint, to a subject in which most mature, intelligent 

ple are interested. He speaks most directly tu those be- 
ginning to study life insurance as a profession. 


An Acco nt of Bellevue Hospital. With a Catalogue of 
the Medical and Surgical . taff from 1786 to 1894 
Edited by Robert J. Carlisle, M.D. Octavo, pp. 389° 
New York: The Society of the Alumni of Bellevue. $3. 


“Bellevue * isa name familiar to most intelligent people 
throughout the country and claims preference as the designa- 
tion of the oldest hospital now existing in the United States. 
A sketch of its growth and present work occupies some hun- 
dred pages of this volume, which is completed a catalogue 
of the medical and surgical staff from 1736 to 1894. Portraits 
of eminent men connected with the hospital and illustrations 
of some of its buildings and rooms add to the appearance of a 
book worthy of the great institution which it represents. 
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American Amateur Photographer.—New York. August. 


Marine Picture Making. W. Clement Williams. 

David Sands, ‘‘ The Quaker Preacher.” John H. Tarbell. 
Portraiture. S)hapoor N. Bhedwar. 

Amateur Photography. Catharine Weed Ward. 

British Conventions. H. Snowdon Ward. 


The Art Amateur.—New York. September. 


The ‘‘ Academy ” Loan Exhibition.—II. 
The World's Fair.—III. 

Dutch Paintings. 

Landscape Painting in Oil—I. M.B O. Fowler. 
Drawing for Illustration. Ernest Knaufft. 

Figure Painting on Uhina.—III. L. Vance Phillips. 


American Journal of Politics.—New York. September. 


The Limits of a State Education. M. M. Trumbull. 

Our Trade with China—The Geary Act. Sheridan P. Read. 
Corporations, Public and Private. Frederick H. Cooke. 
Should We Restrict Immigration? Arthur Cassot. 


—_ ag Philanthropist and Asylum Reformer. E. A. Mere- 
it 


Another View of the Silver Question. J.S. Hopkins. 

Wealth and Its Distribution. E. N. Dingley. : 

Is Gold Any More Sound as Money than Silver? G. C. Hill. 

A Permanent Solution of the Chinese Question. K. von 
Staufen. ' 

Economy of Good Roads. Johannes H. Wisby. 

Has Congress Constitutional Authority to Demonetize Silver ? 
James 8S. Fisher. 

The Congress of Law Reform. Belva A. Lockwood. 


Antiquary.—London. September. 


Excavations at Silchester in 18938. W.H. St. J Hope. 
Recent Exploration in Upper Wharfedale. E. E. eel ht. 
Notes on Archeeclogy in the Salisbury and South Wilts Mu- 
seum. J. Ward. 
Prof. F. Halbherr. 


Researches in Crete. Cnossos. 


The Atlantic Monthly.—Boston. September. 


Wildcat Banking in the Teens. J. B. McMaste™. 

A Russian Summer Resort. Isabel F. Hapgood. 

On the St. Augustine Road. Bradford Torrey. 

The Isolation of Life on Prairie Farms. E. V. Smalley. 
The Moral Revival in France. Aline Gorren. 

The Technical School and the University. F. A. Walker. 
Studies in the Correspondence of Petrarch.—III. 


The Arena.—Boston. September. 


A: Money Famine in a Nation Rich in Money’s Worth. 
Douglass. 

Seven Facts About Silver. W. H. Standish. 

An Inquiry Into the Law of Cure. M. W. Van Denburg. 

Moral and Immoral Literature. Rev. Howard MacQueary. 

Japan and Her Relation to Foreign Powers .E. A Cheney. 

The Modern Currency Problem. Albert Brisbane. 

Spirisyal Phenomena from a Theosophic View. Ella Wheeler 

1lcox, 
A Study of Benjamin Franklin. E. P. Powell. 
The New Education and the Public Schools. B. O. Flower. 
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Bankers’ Magazine.—London. September. 

The Banks of France and Germany and the Specie Reserves 
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Is a State-Managed and State-Aided Old-Age Pension Scheme 
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Deposit Insurance Companies and Australian Deposits. 
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Sir Walter Scott. 
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Recent French Novels. , 
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Sir Edward Hamley. 
The New Treason : Home Rule for Ireland. 
A Cruise to the Dutchman’s Cap. C. Stein. 
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The Economic Condition of Poland. 

Commercial Education in Austria. 

Regulations Affecting Currency in the United States. 
The Metal Production of Mexico. 


Bookman,.—London. September. 


Anthony Hope. 
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The Southern Ute Indians. V. Z. Reed. 
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Notes About Ibsen. C. M. Waage. 
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— Coast Women’s Press Association. Emilie T. Y. Park- 
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American Finances. Morris M. Estee. 

Silver Coinage. W. W Bowers. 

The Californian Naval Battalion. W. F. Burke. 

Smuggling. John Craig. 

A Foreigner’s Misconceptions. L. A. Sheldon. 

Henry Irving. Peter Robertson. 

Nevada Footprints. Robert H. Davis. 


Canadian Magazine.—Toronto September. 


The Manitoba School Question. George Bryce. 

A Whirlwind of Disaster. Erastus Wiman. 

A Study in Criminology. W. 8. Blackstock. 

Down the Yukon. Wm. Ogilvie. 

The Financial Depression in Australasia. Vortigern. 
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The Comet. A. Elvins. 
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Modern Cricket : Talk with C. W. Alcock. R. Blathwayt. 
Leather Work, Old and New. E. Crossley. 

A Week in a Volunteer Camp. 

London Sixty Years Ago. Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—London. September. 
How the Crown Jewelsare Kept. Chat with Sir Michael A. 
S. Biddulpb. 
Is Cycling Beneficial ? “hat with Lacy Hillier. 
Is Corporal Punishment in Schools Necessary ? Chat with J. 
R. Diggle. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—New York. September. 


Copper Mining in Navada. Ernest V. Clemens. 

Steam Engines at the World's Fair.—IV. G. L. Clark. 

From Mine to Furnsce.—III. John Birkinbine. , 

The Glasgow Technical College. T. C. Fulton. 

Modern Gas and Oil Engines.—VII. Albert Spies. 

Some Recent Improvements in Water Valves. John Rich- 
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The Life and Inventions of Edison.—XI. A. and W. K. L. 
Dickson. 

Boilers at the World’s Fair.—II. H. W. York. 
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The Visitation Convent of St. Paul. E. G. Martin. 

The Missionary Outlook in the United States. Walter Elliott. 
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The Boland Trade School in New York. 
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The People’s University in Germany. Joseph H. McMahon. 
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illiam James Stillman. W. P. Garrison. 
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a Aspects of the Financial Crisis. Albert C. 
tevens 

My Four Favorite Parts. Henry Irving. 

The Brooklyn Idea in City Governaent’ ‘Edward M. Shepard. 

Criminals Not the Victims of Heredity. W. M. F. Round. 

Books and Readers in Public Libraries. C, B. Tillinghast. 

Feder al. and Confederate Pensions Contr: as M. B. Morton. 

Women’s Excitement Over ‘ Woman. Helen Watterson. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The  Boctol Banks, Their Branches and Cush Credits. A. S. 
ichie. 

The Pay of American College Professors. W. R. Harper. 

Food Waste in American Households. W. O. Atwater. 

vomeeeees State Insurance: Its Effect in Germany. 
rooks. 


J. G. 


Fortnightly Review.—London. September. 


Mr. Gladstone and the Currency. W. H. Grenfell. 
Immortality and Resurrection. Grant Allen. 

The Origins of Crime. W. Bevan Lewis. 

The Climbing of High Mountains. W.M Conway. 

The Military and the Magistrates. George Irving. 

Under British Protection: the Persian Gulf. J. Theodore 


Bent. 
1793-1893: France. Albert D. Vandam. 
A Palace in the Strand: Durham Place. 


Hume. 
England's Right to the Suez Shares. Cope Whitehouse. 
ee of Athletics in the United States. Caspar W. 
itney. 
Passages from an Autobiography : Humphry Thomson. Ed- 
ward Dowden, 


Major Martin A. 5S. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. September. 


Wessex Philosophy. Edmund B. V. Christian. 

Buck-Pot, Swizzle-Stick, and Cassirrie, British Guiana. Frank 
Banfield. 

The English Sonnet and its History. Alexr. H. Japp. 

Bussaco in 1810. Translated by W. Vivian. 

Penal Sentences. G. pe Sey © Vicars. 

John Addington Symonds. .Hon. Roden Noel. 


Geographical Journal.—London. August. 
Journeys in French Indo-China, [Illustrated. Hon. G. N. 
Curzon. 
we the ewer Survey to Victoria Nyanza. Captain J. W. 
ringle. 
The Ancient Trade Route Across Ethiopia. With Map. J. T. 
ent. 


Godey’s.—New York. September. 


Frederick B. Mott. 


Si’s Daughter: Complete Novel. 
Helen E. Gregory-Flecher. 


The Woman Question in Japan. 


Good Words.—London. September. 


The Church of St. Clement in Rome. Very Rev. P. J. Gloag. 

A Forgotten Italian Worthy: Pietro Giannone. Menzies 
MacDonald. 

The Story of the South African Diamond Fields. Illustrated. 

The Naturalist of Nunburnholme. Rev. F. O. Morris. 

St. Magnus of the Isles. W. M. Metcalfe. 


The Green Bag.—Boston. August. 


The English Court of Criminal Appeal. 

Bracton and his Relation to the Roman Civil Law.—II. W. W. 
dwards. 

A Serious Problem. Percy Edwards. 

Obsolete Punishments. 

Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.—II. S. 8. P. Patteson. 

The Case of the People vs. the Ring. A.C. Applegarth. 


Harper’s Magazine.—New York. September. 


A General Election in England. Richard Harding. 

Edward Emerson Barnard.- S. W. Burnham. 

An Albert Diirer Town: Rocamadour. Eliz. Robins Pennell. 

The Letters of James Russell Lowell. Chas. Eliot Norton. 

Texas. Illustrated. 8. B. Maxey 

Down Love Lane: Old New York. Thos. A. Janvier. 

The Diplomacy and Law of the Isthmian Canals. 
Webster. 

A Gentleman of the Royal Guard: Sieur du L’Hut. 


McLernan. 
Riders of Egypt. T. A Dodge. 
The Homiletic Review.—New York. September. 


Sidney 
Wm. 


The Preacher and the Lecture Platform. John H. Vincent. 
The New “ Life of Christ * Discovered in Egypt. C. M. Co- 


bern. 
The M-dern Pulpit Vindicated. C. B. Hulbert. 


J. E. W. Cook. 


Novels and their Value to Ministers. 
William Hayes 


a Customs of the Ancient East. 
ard. 


of the Association of Engineering Societies.— 
Chicago. July. 

Lining of Boulder ‘Wickes) Tunnel. E. R. McNeill. 

Methods and Results of Precise Leveling. O. W. Fer 

The Mission of a Local Civil Engineer's Society. W. 

Electrical Science. E. P. Roberts. 


Journal 


son. 
. Rice. 


Journal of the Military Service Institution.—New York. (Bi- 
monthly.) September. 


Recruiting and Desertion. Gen. H. L. Abbott. 
Army Organization. Capt. E. L. Zalinsky. 


' Small Arms Firing. Lieut. Charles H. Muir. 


~~ the Lion and the Porcupine. Capt. Charles H. 

) ark. 

Special Service Corps for Q. M. Dept. Lieut. E. F. Ladd. 

Practice versus Theory in Army Training Lieut. E. H. 
Plummer. 

Military Criticism and Modern Tactics. 

_ derson. 

Progress in Military Matters. Lieut.-Gen. Th. v. Jarotsky. 

The Artillery in 1870-71. Col. J. F. Maurice. 


Knowledge.—London. September. 


Toothed Whales and Their Ancestry. R. Lydekker. 
‘’he Great Lunar Crater Copernicus. A. C. Ranyard. 


Major G. F. R. Hen- 


Leisure Hour.—London. September. 


The Last Lancashire Hand-Loom Weavers. E. W. Abraham. 
The Mortlake Tapestry Works. W. J. Hardy. 

With the Vandals: Altenburg. James Baker. 

The Way of the World at Sea: Down Channel. W. J. Gordon. 
In a Swiss Wood. E, H. Hickey. 

Wild Spain: Its Camels and Flamingoes. Henry Walker. 
The Moon as Seen from Mount Hamilton. W. T. Lynn. 
Microscopic Sea-Life.—III. H.Scherren. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—Philadelphia. September. 


A Bachelor’s Bridal : Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron. 

In the Plaza de Toros. Marion Wilcox. 

A Girl's Recollections of Dickens. Elizabeth W. Latimer. 

Uncle Sam in the Fair. Charles King. 

Forest Fires. Felix L. Oswald. 

Hypnotism: Its Use and Abuse. Judson Daland. 


A complete novel. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. September. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century.—III. J. A. Froude. 
Unter den Linden. Rev. M. G. Watkins. 
Bacterial Life and Light. Mrs. Percy Frankland. 


Lucifer.—London. August 15. 


Elementals. H P. Blavatsky. 

Gurus and Chelas. E. T,. Sturdy. 

Trust, the Essence of True Religion. Henry Pratt. 

oe from the Philosophumena. Continued. G. R. S. 
ead. 

Theosophy and Occultism. 

Science and the Esoteric Philosophy. 

Esoteric Teaching. A. P. Sinnett. 

Cause of Evil. Concluded. Charlotte D. Abney. 

Theosophy and Christianity. Concluded. Annie Besant. 


Ludgate Monthly.—London. September. 


Marlborough College. W. Chas. pm, oa 

The River Thames: Maidenhead to Kingston. 

Sixty Years on the aye : Mr. Henry Howe. 

Our Volunteers: The Artists. 
Lyceum.—London. September. 

The Jews Amongst Us. 

The Civilization of Africa. 

Our Convent Schools and University Education. 

The Coming Races. 

Three Women Poets. 


McClure’s Magazine.—New York. September. 


The Man with a “ountry: E.E. Hale. H. D. Ward. 
Pasteur at Home. Ida M. Tarbell. 

The Legend of the Elephant and the Lion. H. M. Stanley. 
At the Throttle: Life of an Express Engineer. C. Moffett. 
Among the Gorillas. R. L. Garner. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. September. 
The Letters of Henry the Fourth. Arthur Tilley. 
Dwellersin Arcady. Mrs. Ritchie. 


George Fox. 
A Chapter on Red Coats. Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 


Magazine of American History.—New York. July-August. 


The Houdon Statue of Washington. N. B. Winston. 

The Ohio University, Athens. Willis Boughton. 

The Old Round Top. S. L. Frey. 

A —— in American Chronology Straightened. F. Mac- 
ennett. 

King’s Mountain Battle-Field. Robert Shackleton, Jr. 

Mary Mbenee me by Horace Edwin Hayden. 

The Struggle for Possession of North America. J. B. Ross. 
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iat 4 Facts About the First John Washington. A. C. Quisen- 
erry. 

Slavery and the Ordinance of 1787. H. W. Quaintance. 

The Evolution of Posthumous Fame. E. D. Waffield. 


The Menorah Monthly.—New York. September. 


The Semi-Centennial of the Order. M. Ellinger. 
Popular Errors About the Jews. Joseph Silverman. 
Beth-el Society of Personal Service. 

The Court Jew Lippold. George A. Kohut. 


Methodist Review.—New York. (Bi-monthly.) Sept.-Oct. 


Evolution and Evolution. 

Turanian Blood in the Anglo-Saxon Race. M. V. B. Knox. 
Prayer. James Mudge. 

Novalis. G. M. Hammell. 

Pauline Epistles Classified According to External Evidence.—I. 
Down With the Old—Up With the New. ‘I’. H. Pearne. 
Pantheism’s Destruction of Boundaries —II. Abraham Kuy- 
per. 
The Missionary Herald.—Boston. September. 


Faith or Presumption. 2 
Moush City and District, Koordistan. R. M. Cole. 
Effects of Christianity in China. 

The Questions Before the Japan Mission. J. H. Pettee. 


Missionary Review of the World.—New York. September. 


Medical Missions in Syria and Palestine. George E. Post. 
Kami-no-Michi-Shinto. A. H. McKinney. 

Korea—Its Present Condition. James 5S. Gale. 
Presbyterian Mission Work in Korea. C. C. Vinton. 

The Late Arthur Mitchell. F. F. Ellinwood. 


Month.—London. September. 


Mars as a Habitable World. ; 

The Ecclesiastical Policy of Elizabeth. Rev. Joseph Steven- 
on. 

De Tocqueville’s Memoirs. 

Law and Custom. Rev Wm. Humphrey. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. September. 
Some Idealistic Painters. Margaret Field. 


The French P: laces. Richard H. Titherington. 
A Remarkable Royal Family. Theodore Schwartz. 


Music.—Chicago. July. 
The Wagner Revulsion of 1892. E. W. Naylor. 
The Practical Teacher. Emil Liebling. 
The Higher Musical Education in America. Oberlin Conser- 
vatory. 
June Music at the Fair. 


National Review.—London. September. 


The Bering Sea Award. A. W. Staveley Hill 

An Englishman in Tibet. Miss A. R. Taylor. 

For Weary Citizens. Home Rule Bill, &c. H. D. Traill. 
The Immortality of Evolutionary Ethics. W. Earl Hodgson 
Hops and Hop Pickers. Charles Edwardes. 

The Rupee Difficulty. Hon Evelyn Hubbard. 

The Tuscan Nationali‘y. Grant Allen. 

A Warning from Wales. A. Griffith-Boscawen. 

** Judas.”. Admiral Maxse. 

Young Genius. Frederick Greenwood. 


The ‘National Stenographer.—Chicago. September. 


Proceedings of the World's Congress of Stenographers. 
Papers Read at the Congress. 
Biographical Sketches. 


Natural Science.—London. September. 


On Epiphytes. Percy Groom. 

On the Relation of the Fauna and Flora of Australia to Those 
of New Zealand. 

Recent Researches on the Fauna and Flora of Madagascar. 

The Interlocking of the Barbs of Feathers. P. Pycraft. 

The Lucernarians as Degenerate Scyphomedusse. James 
Hornell. ; 

Biological Theories.—VI. The Phylogeny of Lucernarians. 
©. H. Hurst. 

Notes on the Pipernoid Structure of Igneous Rocks. Prof. H. 
J. J. Lavis. 


Newbery House Magazine.—London. September. 


The Medical Diaconate. Rev. T. W. Belcher. 

The Dead Cities of Flanders. Madame A. M. de Goey. 
The Fortunes of Lambeth Palace. Wm. Connor Sydney. 
The Maldive Embassy. Illustrated. Rev. Wm. Wood. 
Wasps and Bees. Agnes Giberne. 

Lady Anne Barnard. E. J. Savile. 











OF REVIEWS. 


New England Magazine.—Boston. September. 


The Literary Associations of Berkshi:e. James T. Cutler. 

The American Not a New Englishman, But a New Man. 
G. Cutler. 

Fryeburg. John Stuart Barrows. 

War Memories of a Confederate Boy. Robert Y. Toombs. 

An Agricultural Experiment Station A. B. Ward. 

Experiences During Many Years.—IV. B P. Shillaber. 

A Feathered Angelo. Stoddard Goodhue. 


New Review.—London. September. 


The Coal War. Samuel Woods. 

The Poetry of John Donne. Edmund Gosse. 

Our Public Schools: A Defense of Their Methods and Morals. 

er Riots: Who Is to Blame? Sir William Wedder- 
urn, 

Silchester and Its Story. W. H. St. John Hope. 

Lord Tollemache, the Laborers’ Lord. Frederic Impey. 

The Comédie Frangaise of To-day.—III. Albert D. Vandam. 

A Visit to the Monasteries of Crete. Rennell Rodd. 





The New World.—Boston. September. 


Ernest Renan. James Darmesteter. 

A Way Out of the Trinitarian Controversy. J. M. Whiton 
The Boston Pulpit. C. A. Bartol. 

Jesus’ Self-Designation in the Synoptic Gospels. Orello Cone. 
The Demon in Ancient Coptic Religion. E. Amelineau. 

The New Unitarianism. Edward H. Hall. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. September. 


Wearniness. Professor Michael Foster. 

a Science” and Christian Belief. Canon Knox 
ittle. 

The Transformation of pen. Countess of Jersey. 

Father Archangel of Scotland: George Leslie. R B. Cuning- 

hame-Grabam. 

The Conduct of Friendship. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

** La Jeune Belgique.”’ William — 

The Malay Peninsula. With Map. Alfred Keyser. 

A New Stage Doctrine. Hamilton Aidé. 

A Question of Taste. F. Benson. 

Poaching. L’Aigle Cole. 

American Life Through English Spectacles. A. S. Northcote. 

bi — of Rome on ‘“‘ The Happiness in Hell.” Father 
‘arke. 


North American Review.—New York. September. 
England and France in Siam. G. N. Curzon and Madame 


am. 
Polar Probabilities of 1894. A. W. Greely. 
Thé House of Lords and the Home Rule Bill. Earl of Donough- 

more. 

The Wealth of New York. Thomas F. Gilroy. ; 
Christian Faith and Scientific Freedom. J. A. Zahm. 
Playwrighting from an Actor’s Point of View. W. H. Crane. 
Counting Room and Cradle. Marion Harland. 
The Lesson of Heredity. Henry 8. Williams. 
A Word to Wage Earners. Andrew Carnegie. 
The Present Crisis. Sir John Lubbock. 


Our Day.—Chicago. August. 


Final Defeat of Sunday Opening. W. F. Crafts. 

Is it Safe for Some Men to Die in Their Sins? J. W. Well- 
man 

The Italian Renaissance of To-day. G. R. W. Scott. 

The Inadequacy of Natural Selection. Herbert Spencer. 

Co-operation or Compulsory Fraternalism, Which? M. 
Gree ». 

Shall We Import the Continental Sunday ? Joseph Cook. 


Outing.—New York. September. 


Lenz's World Tour Awheel: *Frisco to Hawaii. 

A Family Camp in the Rockies. Charlotte R. Conover. 

Woodcock Shooting in Illinois. 

Temecula Canon. T. 8S. VanDyke. 

Our Sailor Soldiers. Everett B. Mero. 

A Seal Hunt on the Blasket Islands. R. F. Walsh. 

Through Erin Awheel. Concluded. Grace E. Dennison 

F< sotball on the Pacific Slope. John Craig. 

By Canoe From Lake George to the Atlantic. W. J. War- 
burton. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. September. 


Painting a Yosemite Panorama. C. D. Robinson. 
Henry De Groot. Frederick E. Birge. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. September. 


Bimetallism : 
The ( ase for Silver. W. H. Grenfell. 
The Case for Gold. W. W. Astor. 


















CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Russian Jewry. Hall Cain. 7 

An Imperial City : London. Sir Lepel Griffin. 

The Follies of Fashion.—III. Mrs. Parr. 

Rome in America.- R. Blathwayt. 

A Dutch Exterior. W. L. Alden : 

Society : The Remnant. Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

The Partridge. A Son of the Marshes. 
The Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. August. 

American and British Conventions. 

Photography at the Fair. ; 

The Otiting of the Chicago Camera Club. 

Plea for the National Recognition of Photography. 


Orthochromatic Paotography—Its Practical Application. J, 


Carbutt. 
Jeootronante Hap G. Cramer. 
Composite Heliochromy. i as 
Senaltivences of Photographic Plates. G. W. Hough. 


Poet-Lore.—Boston. August-September. 
Gacomo Leopardi. G. Bradford, Jr. 


W. G. Kingland. 
W. J. Rolfe. 


A Pessimist Poet: 
Ruskin as an Art Teacher. 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Casar.”—II. E 
Poetic Structure of Browning’s Shorter Lyrics. 


Political Science Quarterly.—Boston. September. 


Giffen’s Case Against Bimetallism. Charles B. Spahr. 
Theo y of the Inheritance Tax. Max West. 

The Modern Spirit in Penology. Alexander Winter. 
The Late Chilian Controversy. J. B. Moore. 

The Prussian Archives. . Osgood. 

Ashley’s English Economic History. W. Cunningham. 


Popular Science Monthly.—New York. September. 


Why Silver Ceases to be Money. F. W. Taussig. 

Folk-Lore Study in America. Lee J. Vance. | 

Reformatory Prisons and Lombroso’s Theories. 
mern. 

Anthropology at the World’s Fair. F. Starr. 

Recent Science.—II. Prince Krapotkin. 

The Pilgrim Path of Cholera. Ernest Hart. 

Grandfather Thunder. Abby L. Alger. 

Scientific Cooking. Miss M. A Boland. 

Prehistoric Jasper Mines in the Lehigh Hills. H. C. Mercer. 

Origin of Literary Forms. Charles Letourneau. 

The Psychology of Lizards. M. J. Delboeuf. 

Sketch of Heary Carrington Bolton. 


Psychical Review.—Grafton, Mass. (Quarterly.) August. 


Implications of Physical Phenomena.—III._ A. E. Dolbear. 
Spiritualism: An Investigative Study of Its Phenomena. 
The Science of Psychometry.—II. J. R. Buchanan. 

A Correct Standpoint. Henry W od. 


Spiritualists vs. the American Psychical Society. E. W. Gould. 


Suggestions as to Psychical Research and “Circles.” G. B 
Stebbins. 

The Psychical Experiments at Milan. A. M. Comey. 

Experiments with a Psychic. J.S. Leonhardt. 

Phenomena in a Home with Non-Professional Psychics. 

Experiments in Telepathy b the Los Angeles Branch. 

Suggestions to Investigators. Miles M. Dawson. 


Review of the Churches.—London. August 15. 


The English Premier and Primate on the Parliament of Re- 


ligions 
The Rennion f the Churches: The Lucerne Conference. 
A Roman Catholic View of the Reunion Movement. 


The Sanitarian.—New York. September. 


The Extinction of Contagious Diseases. Walter Wyman. 
The Drinking Waters of the City of Mexico. José Ramirez. 


— Statistics of an Apache Indian Community. W. C. Bor- 
den. 
Water Filtration and Cholera. Prof. R. Koch. 
Training School for the Naval Medical Service. 
Mortality and Morbility Statistics. H. K. Bell. 
The School Review.--Ithaca, N. Y. September. 


Supervision of Private Schools by State or Municipal Au- 


hority. 


On + ge Aspects of Preparatory Work in Latin. E. T. Mer- 
rill. 


The Differentiatio of the High School. Herbert Miller. 
Endowed Schools. A. C. Hill. 


Scots Magazine.—Perth. September. 
Home Rule for Scotland. John Romans. 


Saint Conan, Patron Saint of Loch Awe. 
The Religion of Robert Burns. 


Ethel Davis. 


Helen Zim- 
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Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Edinburgh. August. 


On Sunshine. With Map. H.N. Dickson. 

Colonel C. E. Yate’s Mission to Herat and the Kushk Valley. 

The Wilds of Iceland. 

Notes on Tuat, Algeria. 
Scribner’s Magazine.— New York. September. 

Izaak Walton. Alex. Cargill. : 

A Thackeray Manuscript in Harvard College Library. T. R. 

Sullivan. 

Clothes: Historically Considered. Edw. J. Lowell. 

The Machinist. Fred. J. Miller. 

The Tides of the Bay of Fundy. Gustav Kobbé. 

A Letter to Samuel Pepys, Esq. Andrew Lang. 

Richardson at Home. Austin Dobson. 


Social Economist.—New York. S: ptember. 


The President's Wessage. George Gunton. 

The Second Bank of the United States. Van Buren Denslow. 
What Is He Going to Do About It ? Charles Barnard. 

Our Working Women. Alice L. Woodbridge. 

Ethics of Journalism. C. M. Huntington 

Our Labor Outlook. Edward Thimme 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. 


Railroad Stenographers. W. H. McClellan. 

Reporting Lizzie Borden's Trial. Frank H. Burt. 

William Anderson. Portrait and Fac-simile Notes. 

Shorthand Department.—I. Pitman, Osgoodby. Burnz, Long- 
ley, Gabelsberger, Graham, Munson. 


September. 


Strand Magazine.—London. August. 


From Behind the Speaker's Chair.—VIII. Henry W. Lucy. 
From London to Chicago. James Mortimer. 
Sunday at Home.—London. September. 
Saint Louis: Louis IX of France. Professor Gibbs. 
Germansin London. Mrs. Brewer. 
Present West Country Superstitions. Alice King. 
Ruth Lamb. 


The Servants’ Sunday. 
Sunday Magazine.—London. September. 


Corfu. Ilustrated. Prof. J. P. Mahaffy. 
A Walk Round Lincoln Minster.—II. Precentor Venables. 
Archdeacon Sinclair at Home. 
How Bréboeuf Lived and Died. T. Bowman Stephenson. 
A Visit to the Home for Lepers at Mandalay. W. R. Winston. 
a ae of People Ihave Met.—IV. Newman 

Hall. 

Temple Bar.—London. September. 


The Pall of an Army: Old Regimental Color of 44th Foot. 
A Night with the Trappists. E. H. Barker. 

The Comte de Paris 

Glimpses Back: A Hundred Years Ago. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. September. 


The Atlantic in the Time of Columbus. A. Hautreux. 

Great Britain as a Sea Power. T. A Brassey. 

The Epidemic of Militarism in Europe. Charles Robinson. 

United Service Magazine.—London. September. 

The Siamese Question. Lord Lamington. 

Rulers of India. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. 

Smokeless Powder. J. D. Dougall. 

Naval Efficiency and Army Reform. Captain C. E. Callwell. 

History of the 24th Regiment Col. J. F. Maurice. 

In the Solomon Islands. Commander F. W. Wyley. 

The Protection of Our Commerce in War. Vice-Admiral P. 
H Colomb. 

Military Japan. Lieut.-Colonel E. G. Barrow. 

Soldiers’ Food. A Regular Officer. 

The Peace of Europe and Russian Designs. Karl Biind. 


The Growth of the United States as a Naval Power. H. L. 
Swinburne. 
University Extension.—Philadelphia. August. 
E.-L. 8. 


University Extension and the Working Classes. 
Horsburgh. 

The Written Exercise. Lyman P. Powell. 

How to Lecture.—II. 


Yale Review.—Boston. (Quarterly.) August. 


Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. Prof. G. P. Fisher. 

The Historic Policy of the United States as to Annexation. S. 
E. Baldwin. 

Edward A. Freeman. Hannis Taylor 

The Tendencies of Natural Values. Prof. E. A. Ross. 

The Bering Sea Controversy from an Economic Standpoint. 
Joseph Stanley-Brown. 
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THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Chorgesang.—Leipzig. 


August 1. 
Adolf Fischer. With Portrait. 
Choruses for Mal» Voices: ‘Sommernacht,” by A. Wald; 


and ‘Ein Minnesiinger,’’ by Max Zenger. 
August 15. 
The Nibelungenlied, revised for singing.—III. 
Egmont Froehlich. With Portrait. 


Chorus for Male Voices: 
Woyrsch. 


F. Souchay. 


Daheim. - Leipzig. 
August 5. 
With Portrait. 
R. Stratz. 
C. Steben. 
August 12. 
New Churches in Berlin.—I. _H. Schliepmann. 
Emanuel Geibel in Greece. R. Koenig. 
August 19. 
New Churches in Berlin. Continued. 
August 26. 


Chicago Exhibition. P. von Szczepanski. 
Liibeck. T. H. Pantenius. 


Philipp Spitta. 
In Darkest Berlin.—V 
Pictures from Bohemia 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. 
Heft 15. 

Cervantes Saavedra. With Portrait. 

Games in Ancient Rome. : 

Meteorological Observations. J. Dackweiler. 
Heft 16. 


Prof. K. Pasch. 


Bamberg. Dr. H. Weber. 
ny pnotism. Dr. C. Gutherlet. 
. Ludwig Wahl. J. Schneiderhan. 


Deutsche Revue,—Breslau. 
King Charles of Roumania.—XIX. 


Lothar Bucher.—III. von Daemon 
Weather and Climate. C. F. W. Peters. 


August. 


Sixteen Years in the Wor Th of Leopold von Ranke.—XIII. 


T. Widemann. 
Oriental Carpets.—II. J. Janitsch 
Correspondence of Joseph von Gérres.—l. J. von Gruner. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. August. 
isthetic Observation of Nature. Robert Vischer. 
Marco a and His Share in the Regeneration of Italy 
1846-59.— 
The Sandwich Islands. 
Taormina and Aci Reale. Dr. J. Rodenberg. 
Recent Heine Literature. Hermann Hiisser. 
Frederick the Great’s Economic Policy. 
Political Correspondence. 


Adolf Marcuse. 


Deutsche Worte.—Vienna. August-September. 


Suicide in the Austrian Army. Dr. 8. Rosenfeld. 
Birth Statistics in France. r. L. Gumplowicz. 
House-Keeping Statistics. Dr. A. Braun. 
The Ethical Movement of the Present Day. F. von Feldegg. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leivzig. 
Heft 8. 


In the Parks of Vienna. V. Chiavacci. 

The Perfume of Roses. |. Falkenhorst. 

Artificial Eyes. Dr. C. Wettlaufer. 

The White City at Chicago. Rudolf Cronan. 
Heft 2. 

The Wengern Alpine Railway._ A. Francke. 

Karl Braun. With Portrait. E. Eckstein. 

The Buttstiidt Horse Market. H. Ferschke. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. August. 


The Monita Secrets of the Jesuits. Oskar Panizza. 
Oskar Panizza. With Portrait O. J. Bierbaum. 
Poems by Karl Bleibtreu, and Others. 


The Ethical Movement in America. K. Saenger. 


Has Woman a Moral Justification for Existence ? 
stein. 5 
Theory and Practice. 


War: K. Bleibtreu. 


“Thor’s Hammerwurf,’ by F. von 


The Soul of Rhyme. 


P. A. Kir- 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. August. 


Heinrich Leo’s Historical Monthly Reports and Letters. O. 
raus. 

Portuguese National Festivals and National Poetry. 

Panama Letters.—V. E. Frieherr von Ungern-Sternberg. 

Letter from Chicago. 

Schill’s March Through Mecklenburg. 


Magazin fir Litteratur.—Berlin. 
August 5. 


Prize Operas. R. Steinweg 
W. Kirchbach. 
August 12. 
Franz Nissel, 1831-1893. M. Necker. 
The Slav Renaissance. G. Karpeles. 
August 19, 
Nordau as a Dramatist. <A. Kerr. 
Robert Waldmiiller. M. Necker. 
August 26. 
Munich Art and Drama. E. von Wolzogen. 
Berlin Art Exhibition, 1893. M. Schmid. 


Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 45. 
The End of a Demagogue : Court Preacher Sticker. 
The Curse of Civilization. Belfort Bax. 
The Economic Development of Japan to 1868. Dr. Paul Erust. 
No. 46. 
Bucher and Lassalle. 


Austrian Industrial Inspection of 1892. 
Japan Concluded. 
No. 47. 


The Benet Development of Japan Since 1868. Dr. Paul 


rnst. 
Humanity and Class Instinct. Belfort Bax. 


No. 48. 
The Frankfort Conference of Finance Ministers. 
The Limits of the Use and Influence of International Con- 
gresses. E. Bernstein. 
The North Sea Canal. E. Erni. 
Japan Concluded. P. Ernst. 


D. Zinner. 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. 


Portrait of Dr. Max Burckhard. 

Art and the N; atural History of Evolution. Dr. M. Burckhard. 

Leaves from the ** Werther” Circle. Eugen Wolff. 

The Artesian Well at Schneidemiihl. G. Schréder. 

™ Dev ame of German National Consciousness. F. 
Nitze 


August. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.- -Berlin. 


Philip II of Spain. E. Marcks. 
Cur oe, History and Contemporary Men in Immermann’s 
* Epigonen. 
The Stragaie Between Faith and Unbelief Among the An- 
cients. M. Schneidewin. 
A Martyr of the Red Cross a Hundred Years Ago. R. Wille. 
Reform of Prussian Taxation, 


August. 


Notes on Southeast Germany. H. von Zwiedineck. 
Political Correspondence : 
Army Rerorm, etc. 


Sphinx.--London. 


The Psychological and Religious Congress at Chicago. 
Thomassin. 


August. 


ae of Psychical Factors in Occultism. Carl Du 
rel. 

On Suggestion and Suggestive Circumstances. L. Deluis. 
The New Church. W. Russbiildt . 

Simon Magus. Continued. Thomassin. 


August. 
The go § of the Social Movement in Germany. Concluded. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Baden. 


William George Ward and the Revival of Catholicism in Eng- 


land. 

Russia and ae aia in the Fifteent: Century. Con- 
cluded. A. Arr 

Albrecht _Ritschl oy the Kingdom of God. Concluded. T. 
Grandreath. 























CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Nonne. Concluded. E. Wasmann. 
Pascal’s Last Years.—I. W. Kreiten. 


Ueber Land und Meer.-—-Stuttgart. 
Heft 1. 
Sulden and the My al eens L. Thaden. 


Franzensbad. H.G 

The Golden Wedding of t e Grand Duke and Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Christopher Marlowe. M. Landau. 

Strassburg. 

Crime‘in Berlin. E. Thiel. 

A Visit to the Baltic Sea Watering Places. 

Germany at the World’s Fair. 


Heft 2. 
The Algau Alps. 
The Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the University of 
Erlangen. 
Charlotte Corday. 
The Ducal Pair Ni Altenburg. 
Germany atthe World's Fair. 
Austria, Switzerland and Belgium at the World’s Fair. 


Universum.—Dresden. 
Heft 25. 


The Artists’ Festival at Munich in 1893. Max Haushofer. 
How Should We Breathe ? Ernst Halm. 


Louise Dumont, Actress. With Portrait. D. Saul. 
Heft 26. 
Watering Places on the Norman Coast. L. Pietsch. 


Collectors and Collections. F. Luthmer. 
Dr. Nansen. With Portrait. 


Unsere Zeit.—Berlin. 
Heft 12. 


E. von Jagow. 


Paris Society Fin de Siécle. 
S. Margie. 


The Headquarters of the Anarchists TE 
The Beard inthe Army. R. Knétel. 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. August. 


Domestic Poetry in Italy. Philippe Monnier. 

On Board an Ironclad. G. van ) sei 

Hall Caine. Auguste Glardon. 

An Explorer in Patagonia.—II. *, F. Machon, 

Woman's Work, Ancient and lesa n.—II. Berthe Vadier. 

Chroniques : Pari isian, Italian, German, English, Russian. 
Swiss, Political. 


Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—Paris. August. 
‘The Master Builder H. Albert. 
Specialties in Art. H. de Malvost. 
Buddhism. E. Cére 
Journal des Economistes.—Paris. August. 


Economic Liberty. G. Du Puynode. 
Chinese Colonization in the United States. 
Ministerial Officers. L. Theureau. 
thy Agricultural Movement. G. Fouget. 
In Roumania. D. Balet. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
August 1. 
A Hitherto Unpublished Memoir of Mir abeau. C. 
menie. 
A Doctor's Degree at Cambridge C. Saint-Saens. 
Eastern Capitulations. Z. Marcas. 
Germans and Russians.—V. The Battle of Kunersdorf. A. 
Rambaud. 
Witchcraft Trials in the 17th Century. 
The Regeneration of Children by the Sea. 
The Woman Question. Madame J. Schahl. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Adam. 


August 1. 
C. Lombroso. 


G. N. Tricoche. 


de Lo 


F. Delacroix. 
G. Lafargue. 


The Origin of Kissing. 


The Japanese Military Manoeuvres. Minegab. 
_— and Germans.—VI. The Russian Occupation of Ber- 
Three Great Gallo Roman Towns. R. Cagn 


With the Indians of Oklahoma. Madame at —_ 

The Charity of Queen Olga and Grecian Women. Madame H. 
Lascaris. 

Modern Sport. Conclusion. G. de Wailly. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Adam. 
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Heft 15. 
Emancipation of Women in France. 
Mars. A. Schulze. 


E. von Jagow. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Berlin. August. 


Thorn, the Watch Tower on the Weichsel. Franz Hirsch. 

Are there Sea Ser pents ? Georg Wislicenus. 

The Spitzer Sale. 

Fine Arts Under the Hohenzollerns in the Time of the Great 
Electoral Prince. 

Richard Voss. With Portrait. J. E. Freiherr von Grotthuss. 

Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 13. 

The World’s Fair. E. von este Wartegg. 

Anatolia. C Freiherr y. d. Goltz. 

Landing Manoeuvres of the German Fleet. F. Lindner. 

Dogs and Dog Breeding. Professor L. Hoffmann. 

The Chinese. Ludwig Hevesi. 


Die Waffen Nieder !--Dresden. August. 


Verestschagin’s Reminiscences. 

Federation and Peace. Marchese P. Pandolfi. 
International Bridges. F. Bajer. 

The Work of Peace. E. Ducommun. 


Westermann's Illustrierte Deutshe Monatshefte.—Bruns- 
wick. September. 


Pope Pius IX. 8. Miinz. 

Finger Posts on the High Seas. M_W. Meyer. 
Dust in the Economy of Nature. B. Dessau. 
The Angels of Melozzo da Forli. A. Schmarsow. 
Beethoven's Circle of Women. A.C. Kalischer. 
Music in Speech. E. Eckstein. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—-Vienna. 


Di. Arnold Bauer. Dr. E. Wengraf. 


Franz Nissel. A. Dorda. 
The Rose in Heine’s Poems. Concluded. P. Bernard. 


Something New About Tourgenieff. H Gliicksmann. 


August. 


MAGAZINES. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris. August. 


The Pamirs. S. Ximénés. 

The Basin of the Nile. Comte M. d’Estrey. 
Women Opium Smokers in — ” 

Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 


Réforme Sociale.—Paris. August 16 and September 1. 

The Amiens Strikes. H. Valleroux. 

An English Imitation of the Chinese Family. E. Simon. 

Wages and Hours of Labor in the Depar tment of the Seiue. 
A. Fontaine. 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 
August 5. 


Popular Instruction and Morality. L. Rossigneux. 
Three Days at Chicago. M. Bouchor. 
Letters of a Parliamentarian.—XXIIl. Paul Laffitte. 


Parliamentary Jargon. E. Frank. 
August 12. 


Literary Souvenirs. E. Grenier. 
A New Method of Criticism: Max Nordau. 
Political Indifference. Paul Laffitte. 


J. Thorel. 


General Thoumas and the War of 1870-71. Col. Belin. 
August 19. 
Parliamentarism or Plébiscite. Paul Laffitte. 


Emblematic Poetry at the Beginning of the Seventeenth Cent- 
Theos Thwe at Chicago. Continued. 
August 26. 
M. de Treitschke, German Historian. <A. Guilland. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
August 1. 


The Italians of To-day.—II. R. Bazin. 


The be am Bar During the Revolution. G. Delom de Mé- 


Ze 
Spectiintion and Banking. R.J. Levy. 
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Sir a Pollock and his Theory of Persecution. G. Val- 
rt. 


August 15. ; 
Franche-Comté.—III. Legends and Popular Traditions, Agri- 
cultural Situation. 
The Exhibition of Portraits of the Century's Writers and 
Journalists 
Real Property from the Days of Philip Augustus to Napoleon. 
The Arcachon Valley. G. Thoulet. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 
August 1. 
Social Congresses. R. Allier. 
Max Nordau on Wagner. M. Delines. 
Guy de Maupassant. Sully-Prudhomme. 


The Harrison Administration, M. Paisant. 
Dr. Levillain. 


August 15. 


Siam. 


Brown-Séquard. 


Siam. Continued. 

Modern Educatioa. J. Legrand. 

Zola’s ‘* Docteur Pascal.’ G. Pellissier. 
Music in Dahomey. J. Tiersot. 
The Fournereau Mission, 1891-2. A. Robin. 


Revue de Famille.—Paris. 
August 1. 


Woman.—III. Jules Simon. 

Evolution of the Navy.—II. M. Loir. 
Women of the North. Comte M. Prozor. 
Goldand Silver. P. Beauregard. 
Unpublished Memoirs of Gen. Rossignol.—II. 


August 15. 


Two Costume Fétes at the Prussian Court, 1804. H. Bouchot. 

Glasgow. H. Potez 

The Violation of the Royal Tombs in 1793. Brieux. 

The Thoug.ts of a Russian on the Russians. Marquise Dina 
Pareto. 

Lamartine. G. Larroumet. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 


August 1. 


pers, Hygiene in Indo-China. Schreiner. 
The Drainage of the Zuyder Zee. With Maps. 

The French Soudan. 1891-92. Col. Humbert. 

France and Siam. G. Demanche and others. 





OF REVIEWS. 


; August 165. 


Military Hygiene in Indo-China. Continued. 
Madagascar : Clima, Earthquakes, Cyclones. P. Camboué. 
Vhe English in Uganda. 


Revue Générale.—Brussels. August. 


Madame de Staél. Charles Woste. 

Edouard Rod. Concluded. H. Bordeaux. 

Jean Lemaire and the Renaissance.—I. G. Doutrepont. 

The Hotel de Rambouillet.—I. E. eel. 

The Manufacture of Diamonds. M. Lefebvre. 

The Algerian Sahara to Lake Tchad. Commandant Grandin. 
Revue Philosophique.—Paris. August. 


Lene hter and Liberty. A. Penjon 
1 


J 
The Problem of the Infinite ; the Relativity. G. Mouret. 
Judgment and Resemblance. . Egger. 
On the Definition of Socialism. G. Belot. 
Revue des Revues —Paris. August. 


Genius and Talent in Women. César Lombroso. 
No Happiness in Heaven. George Barlow. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 


August 5. 
Scienvific Congresses. 

August 12. 
Diamonds. H. Moissan. 
Optical Illusions. C. Brunot. 

August 19. 


Experimental Anatomy in Botany. G. poneten. 
The Ostrich and Colonization. . Forest. 
August 26. 
Moteension ya at the Museum of Natural History for Travelers. 
D. Berthelot. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. August. 


The Utopiain History. B. Malor 
The ae and Organic Character of Social Laws. 


Piog 
What the Socialist Theatre Ought to be. R Delons. 
The Social Question and the Elections. A. Delon. 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. August. 
The Origins of Civilization. Robiou. 
Taine and Renan as Historians. a Ragey. 


Jean Janssen. Continued. Pasto: 
The Catholic Renaissance in Saaland and Cardinal Newman. 


Continued. 


Dr. J. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Danskeren.—Kolding. August. 


cntods Eolhers and the Danish East Indian Company. L. 
chré 

Christen Christensen. P. F 

The Moorland Question. L. Schréder. 

Stanley's Last Travels. L. Schréder. 

The Swedish Girls’ Schools. L. Schréder. 


Eira.—Stockholm. No. 14. 


ee Casualities at Halmstad Hospital (1892). Dr. G. 
Tillmann. 

Asiatic Cholera. F. 

The Keeley Cure of Drunkenness. Dr. H. Selldén. 


Idun.—Stockholm. No. 32. 


Madame Juliette Adams. With portrait. Mari Mihi. 
The Woman Question and Science. Kate Schirmacher. 


Kringsjaar.—Kristiania. No. 4. 


Professor Huxley’s Oxford Lecture. 
Eleonora Duse. With portrait. Jens Thiis. 
Thomas Caryle. H. Tams Lyche. 


Samtiden.—Bergen. July and August. 
The Quartier Latin. Sophus “a 

‘*Peace * and the Theologians. H. Devold. 

The Social Question. Edmondo de Amicis. 


Vor Tid.—Kristiania. No. 4. 


Our Home Politics. B. Bjérnson. 

War or Peace. P. K. Kosegger. 

The Higher Examination for Teachers. C. A. Eftesol. 
Arne Garborg and His School. 





INDEX TO PERIODICALS 


Abbreviations ot Magazine Titles used in this Index, 

















A Arena. d. Education. . MP. Monthly Packet. 
AA. Art Amateur. EngM Engineering Magazine. : MR. Methodist Review. 
AAPS. Annalsof the Am. Academy of ; EI. English Illustrated Magazine. | NAR. North American Review. 
Political Science. Be) ER. Edinburgh Review. NatR. National Review. 
AJP. American Journal of Politics. Esq. Esquiline. NatM National Magazine. 
ACQ Am. Catholic — Review. Ex. Expositor. ? NC, Nineteenth Century. 
AM. Atlantic Monthly. EWR. Eastern an Western Review. NEM. New England Magazine. 
Ant. Antiquary. F. Forum. . NR. New Review. 
AP. American Amateur Photog- | FR. Fortnightly Review. : NW New World. 
rapher. GGM Goldthwaite’s Geographical | NH. Newbery House Magazine. 
AQ. Asiatic Quarterly. Magazine. NN. Nature Notes. 
AR. Andover Review. GJ. Geographical Journal. O. Outing. 
ARec Architectural Record. GB. Greater Britain. OD. Our Day. 
Arg. Argosy. GB. Green Bag. OM. Overland Monthly. 
As. Asclepiad. GM. Gentleman’s Magazine. PB. Photo-Beacon. 
Ata. Atalanta. GOP. Girl’s Own Paper. PhrenM. Phrenological Magazine. 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. GT. Great Thoughts. PL. Poet Lore. 
BankL Bankers’ Magazi.ie (London) Gw. Good Words. | Fa Presbyterian Quarterly. 
BelM. Belford’s Monthly. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. PRR. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. HomR. Homiletic Review. ‘ Review. 
Bkman man. JE. Internat’! Journal of Ethics. PR. Philosophical Review. 
BTJ. Board of Trade Journal. InM. Indian Magazine and Review. PS. Np a Science Monthly. 
C. Cornhill. IrER. Irish Ecclesiastical Review. PSQ. Political Science Quarterly. 
CFM Cassell’s Family Magazine. IrM. Irish Monthly. PsyR. Psychical Review. 
Chaut. Chautauquan. JEd. Journal of Education. 8: uiver. 
ChHA_ Church at Home and Abroad. JMSI Journal of the Military Serv- JEcon. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
ChMisI Church Missionary Intelligen- ice Institution. nomics. 
cer and Record. JAES. Journal of the Ass‘n of En- R. Quarterly Review. 
ChQ. Church Quarterly Review. gineering Societies. : R. eview of Reviews. 
CJ. Chambers’s Journal. JRCI Journal of the Royal Colonial | RC. Review of the Churches. 
1M. Century Magazine. Institute. _ San. Sanita: ian. 
CalIM. Californian Illustrated Maga- | JurR Juridical Review. SEcon. Social Economist. 
zine. K. Knowledge. Sc. School and College. 
CanM. Canudian Vagazine. KO. King’s Own. ScotGM. Scottish Geographical Maga- 
CasM. Cassier’s Magazine. LAH. Lend a Hand. zine. 
ColM. Colorado Magazine. LH. Leisure Hour. ScotR. Scottish Review. 
CRev. Charities Review. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. Long. Longman’s Magazine. | Str. Strand. 
CR. Contemporary Review. LQ. London Quarterly Review. SunM. Sunday Magazine. 
Cr. Christian Thought. LuthQ. Lutheran Quarterly Review. SunH. Sunday at Home. 
CritR. Critical Review. Luc. Lucifer. B. Temple Bar. 
CSJ. Cassell’s Saturday Journal. LudM Ludgate Monthly. Treas Treasury. 
Cw. Catholic World. i Lyceum. UE. University Extension. 
D. Dial. M. Month ' UM. University Magazine. 
Dem. Demorest’s Family Magazine. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. US. United Service. 
DM. Dominion Illustrated Monthly. MAH Magazine of Am. History USM United Service Magazine. 
DR. Dublin Review. Men. Menorah Monthly. WR. Westminster Review. 
EcorJ. Economic Journal. MisR Missionary Review of World. YE. Young England. 
EconR. Economic Review. MisH Missionary Herald. YM. Young Man 
EdRA. Educational Review (New Mon Monist. : YR. Yale Review. 
York). MM Munsey’s Magazine. 
EdRL. Educational Review (London), Mus Music. 











{It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the September numbers of periodicals. 





Aérial Navigation, J. Fleury, Chaut. 
Afghanistan : : 
Col Yates’ Mission to Hert and the Kushk Valley, ScotGM, 
August. 
Africa: 
The Civilization of Africa, Ly, August. J 
With the Railway Survey t_ Victoria Nyanza, GJ. August. 
Story of the South African Diamond Fields, J. Reid, GW. 
oman in the African Diggings, Annie Russell, CM. 
Agricultural Depression in East Anglia, R. Heath, CR. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, An, A. B. Ward, NEM. 
Algeria: Notes on Tuat, ScotGM, August. 
Altenburg: With the Vandals, J. Baker, LH. 

American _ Life Through English Spectacles. A. S. North- 
cote, NC. : 
Annexation: Historical Policy of the United States. S. E. 

Baldwin, YR, August. 
Anglo-Saxon Race, Turanian Blood in the, M. V. B. Knox, MR. 


Anthropology at the World’s Fair, F. Starr, 

Armies : 
Recruiting and Desertion, Gen, H. L. Abbott, JMSI. 
Army Organization, Capt. E. L. Zalinsky, JMSI. 
Small Arms Firing, T 


uieut. Charles H. Muir, JMSI. 


Practice Versus Theory in Army Training, E. H. Plummer, 


J) » . 
The Military and the Magistrates, G. Irving, FR. 
A ‘Chapter on Red Coats, J. W Fort ‘scue, Mac. 
A _ Nickel-Steel, for the Navy, R. B. Dashiell. 
ngM. 
Art: A Question of Taste, E. F. Benson, NC. 
The “ Academy * L an Exhibition—II, AA. 
Dutch hay ig AA. 
Drawing for Illustration. Ernest Knaufft, AA. 
Familiar Talks on the Different Schools of Art—V, Dem. 
Artillery in 1870-71, The, Col. J F. Maurice, JMSI. 
Asia : Balance of Power in Eastern Asia, Black. 
Astronomy : 
The Moon as Seen from Mount Hamilton, W. T. Lynn, LH. 
Mars as a Habitable World, M. 
Sun-Rays and Star-Peams, Agnes Giberne, MP. 
Athens: Ancient and Modern Athenians, D. Williamson, KO. 
Athletics, Development of, in the United States, C. W. \ hit- 


ney, FR. 
Atlantic, The, in the Time of Columbus, A. Hautreux, Chaut. 
Austen, Jane, J. Vaughan, uP. 
Austria: Commercial Education in Austria, BTJ, August. 


— 
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Australasia, The Financial Depression in, CanM. 
Bachelors, Girl, G. H. + epworth, Chaut. 

Bacterial Life and Light, Mrs. P. Frankland, Long. 
Banking, Wildcat, in the Teens, J. B. McMaster, AM. 


Banks : The Second Bank in the United States, VanB. Dens- 


low, SEcon. 
Barnard, Edward Emerson, S. W. Burnham, Harp. 
Barrie, J. M., GT. 
Beaconsfield, Lord, and his Minor Biographer, Bkman. _ 
Belgian Literature: *‘La Jeune ~~, aa W Sharp, NC. 
Belvoir Castle, Duchess of Rutland, EI. 


Bering Sea Controversy from an Econom’c Standpoint. J. 


Stanley-Brown, YR, Aug. 
Berkshire, Literary Associations : f. J. T. Cutler, NEM. 
Berlin: Unter den Linden, M. G. Watkins. Long. 
Bible and Biblical Criticism : 


* Protestant Science*’ and Christian Belief, Canon Littie, 


NC. 
Bicycling: 
Lenz's World Tour Awheel, ‘Frisco to Hawaii, O. 
Through Erin Awheel, Concluded, Grace E. Dennison, ‘). 
Is Cycling Beneficial ? L. Hillier, CSJ. 
Birds: A Feathered Angelo, Stoddard Goodhue, NEM. 
Boilers at the World’s Fair—II, H. W. York, CasM . 
Bolton, Henry Carrington, Sketch of, PS. 
Boston Pulpit, The, C. A. Bartel, NW. 
Brooks, ae Letters from India, CM. 
Browning's Shorter Lyrics, Poetic Structure of, PL, Aug.- 


Sept. 

Building Laws, Need of Uniform, W. J. Fryer, EngM. 
Bull Fighting: 

In the Plaza de Toros, Marion Wilcox, a 

Six Bulls to Die, Mrs. Norman Cutter, CM. 
Bussaco in 1810, GM. 
California : 

The Walnut in California, Wayne Scott, CalIM. 

Californian Naval Battalion, W. F. Burke, CalIM. 
Canal, The Sault Ste. Marie ie. J. J. Kehoe, CanM. 
Census, The, and Immigration, Henry Cabot Lodge, CM. 
Ceylon: The Maldive Embassy Dr. William Wood, NH. 
Chamberlain, Joseph: ‘‘ Judas,” NatR 
Champlain, The Catholic, John J. O’Shea, CW. 
Chicago: From Fire to Fair. F. C. Vierling. Dem. 
Children of the Streets, Elodie Hogan, CalIM. 
Chili : The Late Chilian Controversy, J. B. Moore, PSq. 
China, Our Trade With—The Geary Act, S. P. Read, AJP. _ 
Chinese Question, Permanent Solution of the, K. von Staunffea 


AJP. 

Cholera, The Pilgrim Path of, Ernest Hart, PS. 
Christianity in Japan, Effects of, MisH. 
Christian Faith and Scientific Freedom, J. A. Zahm, NAR. 
Church of the Future : 

The Lucerne Conference, RC, Aug. 

A Roman Catholic View of the Reunion Movement. RC 
Churches: 

Lincoln Minster, Precentor Venables, SunM. 

St. Magnus of the Isles, W. M. Metcalfe, GW. 

Church of St Clement in Rome, P. J. Gloag, GW. 
City Government, The Brooklyn Idea in, E. M. Shepard, F. 
Civic Duty, The Teachings of, James at EdRA. ; 
Clothes : Historically Considered, Edward J. Lowell, Scrib 
College Professors, Pay of A uerican, W. R. Harper, F. 
Comet, The, A. Elvins, CanM. 
Commerce, Growth of, on the Lakes, H. C. Pearson, EngM. 
Contagious Diseases, Extinction of, Walter Wyman, Sen. 
Convent, The Visitation, of St. Paul, E. G. Martin, CW 
Cooking, Scientific, Miss M. A. Boland, PS. 
Copper Mining in Nevada, E. V. Clemens, CasM. 
Borfu, Prof. J., E. Mahaffy, SunM. 
Corporal Punishment in Schools, J. R. Diggle, CSJ. 
Corporations, Public and Private, F. H. Cooke, AJP. 
Counting Room and Cradle, Marion Harland. NAR. 
Crete and Its Monasteries, Rennell Rodd, NewR. 
Cricket, CFM; Old and New, EI. 
Crime and Criminals : 

Penal Sentences, G. R. Vicars, GM. 

The Origins of Crime, W. B. Lewis, FR. 

Criminals Not the Victims of Heredity, W. M. F. Round, F 

The English Court of Criminal Appeal, GB, Aug. 

A Study in Criminology, W. 8. Blackstock, CanM. 
Cure, An Inquiry into the Law of, M. W. Van Denburg, A 
Defoe. Daniel: Author of Robinson Crusoe, M. O. W. Oli 

phant, CM. : 

Demon in Ancient Coptic R-ligion, The, E. Amelineau, NW. 
Denmark: A Remarkable Reyal Family, T. Schwartz, MM 
De ‘ocqueville’s Memoirs, M. : i 
Dickens, A Girl s nhecollections of, E. W. Latimer, Lipp. 
Domestic Life to the k ront, Ida von Brun-Barnow, Chaut. 
Donne, John, Poetry of, E. Gosse, NewR. 
Dress : How Men Dress, H. Holiday, EI. 
Dunbar, William, F. R. Oliphant, Black. 
Durham Place: A Palace in the Strand, FR. 
Dutchmen’s Cap, A Cruise to, C. Stein, Black. 
Edison, Life and Inventions of—XI, CasM. 
Education : 

Tyeching of History in Elementary Schools, E. D. Warfield, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Home Education, E. P. Powell, Ed. 
Summer Courses of Instruction in Chemistry, J. Torrey, 


Jr., Ed. 3 
Chicago and the Congress of Education, F. H. Kasson, Ed. 
Psychology and Ethics in the High School, Ed. 
bays" saan School and the University, F. W. Walker, 


Educational Ideas of Leland Stanford, David S. Jordan. 
EdRA 


International Education, Richard Waterman,.Jr., EdRA. 
The New Education and the Public Schools, B. O. Flower, A. 
Limits of State Education, M. M. Trumbull, AJP. 
The Manitoba School Question, George Bryce, CanM. 
Utilitarian, Liberal, and Jesuit, T. Hughes, CW. 
The Education Congresses, D. August 16. 
Our Public Schools, J. E. C. Welldon, NewR. 
Marlborough College, W. C. Sargent. LudM. 
Egypt, Riders of, Col. T. A Dodge, Harp. 
Egypt and the Soudan: Talk with Father Ohrwalder, Black. 
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